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4. Asiatic Researches^ Vol, XF, 
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ment, JVb. III. 

6. Friend of India, 

7. Hindoo Patriot, 


T he past and the present of Orissa Proper or Cuttack, is 
a subject which possesses at the present day a strong 
and a peculiiu’ claim on our attention. Beyond that interest 
which intriiisically belongs to this ancient and important. |>ro- 
vince, the interest which the historian, •the statistician, and 
the politician, evince in the decay of old and the develop- 
ment of* new institutions, the famine which is devastating 
every part of that province has invested it with a new- 
and a fearful interest. 

Orissa Proper or Utkala Desa, as th^ ** Skanda Purana at 
the head of this paper, calls it^ formerly reached cm the 
north to Tumlook, and on the soutli to ^le Rasykoyla river, 
as far as Ganjam, on the east to the river Hooghly, and 
on the west to Sumbulpore, was ^originally peopled by 
the Odra tribe, . which subsequently' expanded ^ into the 
Ooria nation, that earrfed tlieir name langtuige over an 
immense tract of country, embracing the mwern districts 
of Cuttack, Midnapore, Ganjam, Vizigapaltam, Ho<^ghIy itnd 
Rajmundry, but on the annexation of Orissa to the Mogul 
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Empire during the reig^n df Akbar^ Midnapore Booghlf and 
the other dependent inehale were eepai’ated from it, 'aiid 
Umalgamated with the souhah of Bengal. 

According to Puranic authorities ^Utbal K^hand is the 
most favoured region of the earth. It is declared to be the 
seat of the Bishis and Mohurshis, Gondhorbus and Devatas. 

' It abounds in temples, and is redolent of sanctity. It is an 
entire Tiri/i or sacred place. It is the one spot in the' 
Kaliyuga which is dejdicated to the gods. It is the 
^favourite abode of holy Brahmins and learned Pundits. It is 
an oasts in the vast and illimitable desert of sin. Bhardnaiya 
Moni thus describes it tbhis pupils: — '/Of all the regions of 
the earth, Bharata K^hand is the most distinguished, and of 
" a:ll the countries of Bharata K^hand, Utkala boasts the 
“highest renown. Its whole extent is one uninterrupted 
“ (place 6f pilgrimage). Its happy inhabitants live secure of a 
reception into the world of spirits, and those who even 
visit it, and bathe in its sacred rivers, obtain remission of 
“their sins, though they may weigh like mountains. Who 
shall describe adequately its sacred streams, its temples, its 
“ khetrs, its fragrant flowers and fruits of exquisite flavour, 
^‘^and all the merits and advantages of a sojourn in such a 
“ land ? What necessity indeed can there be for enlarging on 
“ the praises of a region, which the Devatas themselves 
“ delight to irfliabit? 

Orissa owes its classic celebrity purely to its sanctity. 
It is the great place for pilgrimage. What Jerusalem was 
to the Jews, what Mecca is to the Mahomedans, Pooree 
is to the Hindus. . When in 1580, Siva Jey Sing, the gene- 
ralissimo of Akbar, conquered the country «for his master, 
he was dazzled by^tbe grandeur of the place, and exclaimed 
that the country^ was not a fit subject for conquest and 
schemes for human ambition, but belonged only to the gods. 
The Oorias, like the Beclnuins and the Peruvians, worshipped 
at one tinae the sun, and the raagnificient remidns of the Black 
, Pagoda or the shrine of the sun, pf temples and minars, of grand 
palaces and colossal figures in a state. of dilapidation, with which 
Orissa is studded, ^attest «her departed greatness. The shrine 
of the grim Juggurnath attracts, during the Ruth Jattra, or 
Car Festival in thousands of men from all parts of 
India. Qriginally an inparnation the Bbuddist faith, 
Jugfgurnath has been long impressed into the service of 
Hinduism, and has now become an object ^pf devout worship. 

!i\coording to the Kapila Sanlrita and ttie putkies of the 
pandas, Juggurnath had^ from time immemorial dwelt ©n 
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the NilacAala in the form of Nil MadJiabi^. The repulation 
of this incar)QAtion tvas world-wide, and moved the Maharajah 
.of Oujein to proceed to Orissa and "offer his adorations t^ 
him. He accordingly* marched to the si>ot with a large ful- 
lowing> but on his arrival, .his Highness was grieved to 
leani that • Ml Madhaha had left bis earthly abode. This 
sad intelligence overwhelmed the Maharajah with affliction, 
until consolation "dime to him in the shape of a vision of» 
the god. The vision told him, that although he bad aban- 
doned his former image, he would soon re-appear as a now 
avatarl even that of the J)aru Brahma. The vision hail 
scarcely vanislicd into thin air, when a messenger came and 
informed him that he had seen a J)dru or log of wood of 
the Neem tree floating to the shores of Purmtteni Chatr^ 
decorated with the Skanhah^ Goda^ Pudmay Ckaknfy being the 
several emblems of Vishnu.' This message pemred Tialm into 
the bruised mind of the Maharajah, lie ran to the sea- 
shore, and was “ entranced witfi the beautiful and the divine 
appearance of the log. He prostrated himself before it, iiml 
after offeiing to if his heartfelt adoration, he deposited it 
in a temple. Bishukerma was then as now the chief archi- 
tect of the Bevaias. Him the Maharajah employed to carve 
aud mould the sacred Barn into the imago of Vishnu^ but 
no sooner had Bishukerma touched it with his axe, than it 
split of itself into, the images of. Juggurnath, BuUoram, and 
Suvodra. The Maharajah then erected a magnificent temple 
aud placed the images there. He ioaugurated tlio new 
worship with the greatest eclat ^ and in thew^presence of Indra 
and his court. With the establishment of tlmt’ worsliip com- 
mences a new*era of Hinduism. Since ^hat period, Orissa 
has acquired a celebrity such , as neither Benares nor Brinda-' 
bun can . boast of. It was in Orissa that the Hindu refor- 
mer, Chaitanya, after having travelled for six years in Brin-^ 
dabun and other places, settled and Temained twelve years, 
worshipping Juggurnath with all the intensity oPhis nature. 
Greater merit is attached to the worship of Juggurnath 
than to that of other Devatas, because- Juggurnath is iden- 
tified with Brahm& or the Great* Poweip, the Creator aud 
Preserver of the Universe. ®ie following passage in the 
legendary account of the temple, and *fi’^iuentiy quoted by 
the Ooria pandas •attached thereto, will support this view. 

Hear now the truth of *the Darn Avatar, (the appear- 
ance of the deity in* the form of the Neem tree log). 

What part of the universe is there which the divine spirit 
^^does not pervade? In every place it exults and, sporte in 
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'' a (liflfereut In of Brahm& it in Brahm^; 

Kylas it is )if4b4<l[eo $ in the tipper world it i$ Indra ; 

Oil the face of the earth it is to be fotind m all tha 
^rmost renowfied Khetrs, at Baddrika, as\^Ba<lrinath ; at 

Brindabun and Dwarka as Krishna ; at Aqjodhya (Oude) , 
^Mn another shape; but in the Khetr of Pursottem it appears 
” in its true and sacred fornd/^. 

This ^Hrue and sacred form is a vtry grotesque one, 
and a very distant approximation to the human form. But 
the intelligent pandas try to explain away this deformity 
by arguing tlmib they worship in Juggumath not any infe- 
rior DevaSi, but Brahma or the great spirit, and that the 
images are shapeless ,or rather hideously shaped, because the 
Fedas describe the supreme Being as mracar or formless, 
and that^the hideous countehanbe is assumed to frighten 
people into boing virtuous. Juggurnathism, whether it be 
a federative religion or not,^ has however one' merit; it 
rhaintaias the pre-eminence of faith over caste, and teaches 
that divine mercy regards neither tribe nor family. It 
scouts the distinctions of caste as violations of the laws 
of God, who intended ^at all men should be equally 
entitled to enter his kingdom. It therefore permits the 
Brahmin and the Chundal to eat off the same plate. The 
mohdpromd, or food prepared for, and dedicated to, Juggur- 
nath, is considered very satisfying and sanctifying. It is 
often partaken by men of different castes, under the same 
roof, and at the samb table. But whatever Juggernatliism 
may be in thewry, it has degenerAted in practice into a 
gr<?ss and demoralising idolatry. The abominable exhibitions 
wbifiU take place lyinqally during the Ruth " Jattray afford a 
" melancholy illustration of the^ prostration of mind caused 
by superstition. > • 

Tfie religion, of the people And the conformation of the 
country ha v^ alike conspired to render it the most back- 
ward province in the British Empire, the real Sleeping 
Hollow , in the dominions of the Queen* Though rich in 
sanctity, it ie poor in regard to ita natural productions. Its 
supposed spiritual wealth is more than' counterbalanced hy 
its real temporal poverty. Cursed with a sterile soil, its 
products are of an ift&rior quality.' It produ6es little beyond 
what is ^required for local consumption; and that little 
cannot be utilised by exportation* for want of roads. Immersed 
in the darkness of superstition and ignorance, deprived of 
prolific sources of prc^uotion and. of extended means of 
, intercommunication, the inhabitants of Orissa rank very 1</W 
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ia the moral, meutali anfl eociul scale. They ^ described 
;by the author of the " Ayiti Acberi ” to be a v^y effeoiinate, 
and stupid nation. Indeed, as regards waiit of manliness what ^ 
the Bengalees are to th*e inhabitants of the Upper iProvin^s, 
theOoriasare to the Bengalees, beficieht both in spirit and 
intelligence, they #inay well be denomihated the Boeotians of 
Bengal. The circumstance of all the public offices being held 
by Bengalees, affords conclusive evidence of their intellectual * 
inferiority. They are not only a timid and ignorant but a 
dissolute race. This combination of vices is^ in a great measure 
attributable to the debasing and deiforalisihg religion which 
they profess. The Utkala Brahmins from whom the class of 
pandas or temple priests is recruited, the Beds or Vadya, the 
Maini or writer class constituting the upper ten thousand of the 
Qoria community, are distinguished by their natioj;>al vices. 
But the mass of the agricultural population Ire industrious 
and comparatively virtuous, though they are equally wanting 
iu spirit, intelligence, and enterprise. 

Yet Orissa has not always been what it is now. Three 
centuries ago, it was the seat of a prosperous and powerful 
monarchy, inhabited by an industrious population, and teen\-* 
ing with the varied productions of nature. The banks of 
the Mahanuddee were studded as thickly with evidences of 
wealth and civilization as those of the Ganges, but the country 
collapsed and crumbled to dust beneath the blows of foreign 
conquerors. Moslem and Mahratta, domination converted 
this garden into a wilderness. Alternate dtought and iaun.- 
dation, resulting in pestilence and death, •diave aggravated 
the evils of misgovernment. On the Hth of October 1803, 
Lieutenant-Colofiel Campbell conquered Cuttack for the Bri- < 
tish Government.' lord Wellesley, the then Gavernor*.General, 
determined on administering the new conquest not according 
to the revenue system inaugurated, by Lord Cornwallis, but 
according to the system of periodical f^ttlements for eleven i 
years as a basis for a petmaneUt settlement thereafter, 

'' according to the Begulations in force for the settlement and 
“ collection of the public revenue in the province of Bengal 
" with certain modifications and exceptions. V 

In Orissa Proper, as in the rest of Behjgal, rice is the 
great staple food, arid the principal article of produce. ^ The 
grain is coarse but nutritious. It is regarded as*far infe^ 
rior to. the best, balcm of Bengal. The two great 
rice crops of Orissa .are denominated the Batad and bealL 
The Biirod is sown in June, when the rains set in, and is 
hirvested in December. beali is sown also in June, 
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■ 1)ttt is reaped in the middle of Scptetaher* It requires 
^higher land which l>ecpmes available for the growth of 
the mbbee oi^ops in the cold weather. Of these crops the 
mnshkalij chinmikhassari, pioogh^ bajfa^ and sorsah are the 
principal. Sugar-cane, tobacco, and cotton are very abundant, 
but the produce is of a very inferior description. Indigo, 
raulbetry and pnppy, which have largely contributed to the 
agricultural wealth of Bengal and Behar, are unknown in 
Orissa. Even the Common betel-vine or pm was not known 
to the Oorias til) the culture of it was introduced amongst 
them by some Bengalees during the Mahomedan adminis- 
tj*ation. Both soil and climate, are no doubt unfavourable to 
the growth of the most valuable products of agriculture, 

’ but much of the apparent inferiority is to be attributed 
to tbe general poverty and the dense ignorance of both 
the ryots anfi zemindars of Orissa. They are as yet inno- 
.cent of that knowledge of th6 principles of agriculture, 
wliich can alone turn their propertied to the best account, 
and would Ife'xcrt the most beneficial influence upon tlieir 
prosperity. Perfect agriculture,^^ says Leibig, the profoundest 
of modern agricultural chemists, the true foundation 
of all trade and industry, — it is the foundation of the riches 
of states. But a national system of agriculture cannot be 
formed without the application of scientific principles, for 
such a system must be based on an exact acquaintance 
^'with the means of nutrition of vegetables and with the 
influence of soil and the action of manure upon them.^^ 

The practice ef sub-dividing estates has also been instru- 
mental in checking the development of the agricultural 
rfesources of this province. It has been carried to such an 
extent, that there are some states in Cuttack on wliich 
the Government demand is no more than a few annas. The 
evil has been intensified by that of short settlements. The 
history of these settlements is the history of Orissa during 
the British administration. They afford the real clue to the 
present condition of the people, and therefore demand a 
lengthened description, which we shall presently attempt to give. 

The province Cd’iatains* three chief towns, namely, Pooree, 
Balasore, and Cuttack. Pooree is the growth of Juggur* 
nathism, and derives dts * importance from its connection 
with the temple. It contains mofCtthan &ix thousand houses, 
and its streets arc lined by Muts or religious establishments. 
It abounds in filth and is periodically crowded by pilgrims, 
but Tts suburbs are beautified by gardens and tanks, and are 
considered very salubrious.- 
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Balasore is not a compact but a atrsigglingf town. Tlie 
population may, on a rough calculation, be estimated at 
twelve thousand , souls. ^ Balasore is the principal port of the* 
province, and is provided with dry docks ; it was at one 
time the seat 'of manufacturing and commercial activity, 
carrying on. a considerable trade in sennas and muslins, oils 
and drugs. It owed its importance to th$ facilities of its 
position for carrying on commerce with Bengal. 

Cuttack may be regarded as the representative capital of 
the province. It contains a population of about thirty-five 
thousand souls, and boasts of several brick-built and stone 
houses. It is provided with several* large and commodious 
bazaars and chowks called after the classes who reside iii 
their vicinage; such as the, Ooria and Telinga bazaars. The 
Cliaudney Chovvk is however the best of them. It is also 
slitdded with temples dedicated to Ram, Krishna, and other 
divinities. 

The manufactures of these towns are very iheotisiclerable. 
The calicoes of Balasore which were once much prized, are 
no longer in demand, and the manutacture has aTmost ceased. 
Tl)e filigree silver works of Cuttack ar^ however still valued 
and evince great elegance of design and fineness of liuislf. 
Coarse dhooties only are manufactured foi\ local consumption. 
Piece goods, silk and everything in the shape of luxury are 
imported from Bengal Proper, but iu , small quantities, and 
chiefly by the inhabitants of tlie chief towns and their 
suburbs. One principal reason why the manufactures as well ns 
the agriculture of this province are at eug|i a low ebb, is 
to be found in the narrowness of the wants Of the people. 
They produce little, and consume little. They do not need 
much, and their motives to exertion are^but fevv. Dhooties 
and Chaddqrs constitute their wardrobe, DAI and Bhdt their 
food, and Handees and Lotfts their furniture. The belongings 
of the rajahs and poligars may embrace more articles, but 
even their style of living is exceedingly primitive^ Another 
cause of the stagnation of agriculture and commerce is the 
state of isolation in which the Oorias live. The want of 
intercommunication and the consequent difficulty of convey- 
ing the produce have materially interfered with the develop- 
ment of the resources pf the country. Agricultural improve- 
ments would be usdess, where the surplus produce •would be 
valueless, because it ^ would -not pay to convey • it to the 
market. 

Wc now proceed to speak of the settlement of the* land 
revenue of this province.* We have, already said t^t short 
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settlements have laeenJier, curse. Thouigh. the evils incident to 
them, have, in a .eonaide^Te di^reejHjwn mitigate by the 
'Thirty Years’, Settlement .of Mr. A. J. Moffatt Mills; yet 
we hare no hesitation ‘ in declaring jmr conviction that the 
postponement of the Permanent Settlement has been very 
disastrous, and a prolific source of heart-rending, misery. It 
appeal's that when the first settlement was efiected, the 
standard proposed for adoption was the avera^ of the 
Mahratta gross collections of preceding years, certain 

illegal cesses; but this proposed average was in point of fact 
exceeded, and the sudder jumma wta unjustly enhanced, 
and unequally distributed, without any reference to the 
circumstances of the estates or the amount of their actual 
assets. The evils arising from the enhancement of the total 
assessment and its unequal distrihutibn attracted the atten- 
tion of ‘ Government in 1817, and Mr, Walter Ewer was 
deputed to report on them and suggest the best means for 
•remedying them. He submitted his opinion in the following 
terms I cannot think that Government need look to 
“any material diminution . of the land revenue from the 
“ inability of the district to pay the whole jumma, but I 
^ believe that great inequalities exist, and that the assessment 
“ does in reality preSs heavily on many of the poorer and 
"less industrious xemindars.” In 1818 the discontent caused 
by the settlement ripened into disaffection. The Honourable 
Court of Directors recorded the following opinion : — “ The 
“comparison of the above statements and opinions on the 
“ subjUt of thq, assessment of the land revenue compels us 
“ thus far to' acquiesce in the conclusion, that Khoordah and the 
‘.'other resumed lands of Rajwarrah had indisputably siifered 
“ an extreme presshre of over-assessment prior to the break- 
" ing out of the late insurrection, while in the very nature 
“ ai^ circumstances of the assessment was combined a 
“ number of heavy unaccustomed evils to the whole population, 
“ l>oth military, and agricultural, of those . estates, and that 
“ there is strong reason to ■ fear that the rest of the province 
“ has' also su^r^ from the pressure of over-assessment, though 
“ not in equal degree, nor with similar collateral evils. ” 

In 1838, Mr. Wilkinson measured and settled the Khoordah 
estate. In the foHbwing „year Mr. Eioketts efiected the 
settlement of Noanund, a large pergunnah in Balasore. But 
the necessity of adopting systematic measures for remedy- 
ing the evils of Short Settlements and acquiring correct 
information regarding the actual produce and rent of 
estates, of ascertaining ^d seeming the just lights of the 
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ryots, and of equnliiiing tlie distribution of tbfe burden of 
taxation, was not recfognised till 1836. lu Unit year 6pm- 
tjokis connected with ibhe measurement and settlement 
estates were commenced. The settlement of the whole 
province was conducted in .accordance with the principles 

prescribed in .Regulation VII. of 18&2. It embraced an 

investigation into the area and boundaries of estates, the 
nature and character, of tenures, and the rights and privileges^ 
of the ryots. Deputy Collectors were first appointed to 

demai'oate the boundaries of estates, and decide the boundary 

disputes. The Tkakbmi being thus completed, a scientific 
survey was held, and maps and papers were ^pi*epared for 
the guidance of Settlement and Resumption Deputy Collector, 
,who performed their respective duties under the supervision 
of the Collectors and Special Deputy Collectors. The claims 
to Lakhiraj or rent-free tenures in the whole pro^nce Numbered 
277,925, but were on the whole satisfactorily disposed of 
The inquiry was. carried on in a spirit of great • moderation 
and strict impartiality. The process of conducting it is thus 
described by Mr. Mills 

"On the receipt of the field-book, the Deputy Collector 
"commenced operations. It was his first object to prepare 
"a ^teridy^ of the Lakhiraj claims, which he sent to the 
" Collector to number and register. When the registry 
"had been made, ho instituted the suits and invited the 
"attendance of the Lakliirajdars with their receipts (for 
" without the receipts the sunnuds were not traceable)^ He then 
called on all tlie holders of undei>tenures, Mokuddums, 

" Surburakars, Pudhans, Porrsuties (and in certain estates sofaie 
" or other of these holders were most numerous) to show -and 
"prove their rights and interest in each* case. While this 
" examination was in progress, ameens were deputed, under 
" the personal inspection and responsibility of the Deputy, to 
"fill up the columns headed ^ Soil and Crop^ left blank in 
" the field-book. When this enquiry had been completed, and 
^^considerable progress made in disposing of the claims of 
" Lakhirajdars and intermediate holders, the Deputy Oollec- 
" tors proceeded to enquire into the real assets of each village;, 
"and make the Jummabundee of the Khalsah and resumed 
"lands, by defining the rent to b^paid by the resident ^ots, 

" by the Thannee r^ots, by the *Chandinadarg,’ by the 
" Kurridadars of the first and •second class, and finally by the 
" ex-Lakhirajdars, for their several holdings, interchanging 
"pottahs and kabuleuts with each of them to pay the* rent 
" imposed thereon. This* bis first* oliject being attained, be 
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" nf*t [)ro(‘mle(l to clswsiry and assess tlio nijchas, pahee and 
other cultivated and culturable lands e/t mme, thus arriving 
the aggregate jumma which the village should pny» 
^^Tlio process was undonhfedly terfions^and expensive, and it 
" was more than once proposed to introduce the system of 
making settlements pursued in the Upper Provinces, but 
officer conversant with Cuttack revenue affairs eounte- 
y nanced the proposition. The plan was discussed at *a 
conference at the Board in 18 il, and wisely abandoned 
as impracticable. Mr. Commissioner Uicketts expressed his 
"opinion on the subject in 1838, in the following words: — 
"‘The more experience I ac*quire, 'the more convinced I am 
‘^‘Mhat the aggregate to detail system is impracticable here. 
" ‘ The Board has now seen enough of Cuttack settlemcins to 
" ‘ judge what sort of a settlement it would be, if all tlie 
" ‘ relative rijicbts of Khureedadars of the first class, Khuree- 
‘ dadars of the second class, Mokuddums, yurburrakars, and 
" ‘ Thannee ryots, were to be left unadjusted, and 1 rely on 
" ‘ thoir not proposing any alterations iu the detail of the 
" ‘ proceedings.^ 

" In the Operation Report of I recorded my 

opinion as follows : — ‘ It was agreed at the conference that 
" ‘ any alteration in the present system of mnking the 
" ‘ settlements, and of preparing these papers ( selllement 
"‘records) was unadvisaldc ; and abounding as Cuttack 
" ‘ does with such a variety of nndertenures, I think the 
" ‘ aggregate to deUil system of the Upper Provinces could 
" ‘ not well be introduced, and sure am I that its int.io- 
" ‘ duction would cause great and general dissatisfaction 
the country, while as regards the rents to be paid 
" ‘ by the ex-Lakhirajdars, Khureedadars and others, who 
" ‘ before held their lands at a quit rent, or free of rent 
" ‘ charges, it would, in practice, be found to retard the 
" ‘ settlement operations ; the settlement officers most fix 
" ‘ the rents to be imposed on these holdingn. ^ 

The settlement officers obtained reliable information of 
the ^ent actually received by zemindars from their ry6ts in 
every village. Tli<?y classified the different descriptions of 
the soils with their respective rates of rent, with reference 
to their produce and sitaatipn on an average of years. They 
also compared the rates of land of the same quality in adjacent 
villages. They then proceeded on* these data to determine 
the rent actually paid. No difficulty was experienced in 
atSK)ei;^ining the actual rent by the Thannees, corresponding 
to the Khoodkostha ryots of Bengal Proper, because »it 
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was well known that they wei^ g^enerally assessed at a 
much higher rate than tlie produce of their fields or any 
vantages of their residence could warrant. But it was very* 
difficult to ascerjfcain ifie rents paid by the Pahees^ occupying 
in Orissa the same position as our Pycusta ryots, because 
the lawah^Jumma papers of the zemindars understated them. 
The settlement officers asstimed the PahecV average at 4 annas 
in the rupee, luwei' than the rales actually assessed on tl»- 
Thannee lands. The Mokuddums or the village proprietoi-s 
who paid through a ‘ $i 4 )erior landholder were enjoined so to 
j)ay until they could prove the right to separation in a court 
of justice. The allowance fixed Tor them was twenty per 
cent., and in exceptional cases twenty-five per cent. The 
zemindar wua allowed fifteen per cent, on the Mokuddunnny 
jumma. There is a class of fanners in Otissa^who are 
called Surhurrakars. They are very much likd the Izardars 
of Bengal. The Settlement Officers recognised and confirmed 
the Surhurrakaree tenure. To the Monrasee or hereditary 
Surhurrakars was allowed a deduction of twenty per cent, 
from the gross assets, and to the temporary Surhurrakars a 
deduction of ten per cent. The zomindar's Mallikana waj 
first limited to tliirly per cent., hut in January, 1840, thirty- 
five per cent* was fixed as the minimum with permission 
to accept it in exceptionally favoured cases. 

This settlement which was effected in JH3C, has well 
answered its objects as set forth in the fifty-third paragraph 
of Mr. MilPs Operation lleport in J 813-1 1, which were 
“to ascertain the area of each estate and^^he valuation, of 
“ the, land, to eejualize the assessment which had been lixgd 
“ and augment(?fi at hazard, without an/ refere»!ce to ’thu 
“ capabilities of the mehals, and which pressed with much 
“ severity on many of the poor zemindars to fix the boun- 
“duries of estates ; to decide all disputes relating to them on 

the spot ; to settle all questions of rights and t< 3 iiures 
“between landlords and tenants; to test the validity of the 

multitudinous rent-free tenures, — a task which few hoped to 
“see achieved. The operations here indicated have * been 
satisfactorily performed. Each per^unnah and mouzah has 
been measured and surveyed, an infinite number of claims 
to Lakhiraj tenures have been adjudicajbe^d, the rents of the 
‘Klioodkostah ryots * have , been fixed, and the ri^lits of all 
classes of under-tenure holders have been carefully investigated 
and distinctly recorded. 

The Thirty Years^ Settlement thus effected is, no doifl>t, a 
gil^at improvement upon the previous Short Settlements, and 
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)ia^, in many respects, prdv^.> the people. But 

it ; has not prevented the gr^t eyil incident to periodical 
^tdements, m,, f^riodk'^al faminlCB, It has not stood the 
teat of all aeasOhs. In 183W3&, the Country was lai4 waste 
ihy inundation, and rupees 1,86,942 of the revenue of tlip 
province; was remitted. In 1837-38, a similar calamity 

occurred, callings for a farther remission of rupees 5,87,146, 
.In 1842*43, the province a third time suflfered from an early 
cessation of the periodical rains, wli0n i^upees 4,86,625 of 
the revenue were remitted, A^in in 1844-45, the lands 
hordering on the River Suberirica. were flooded, and the 
Collector proposed remissions to the extent of rupees 10,365, 
hut the Board refused the indulgence. In 1845-46, ii 
similar inundation occurred, and the Government remitled 
rupees 11,587, of the sadder jumma. In the same season 
a large portion of the ’districts of Cuttack and Pooiee 
severely suffered from a similar ca^isC, and the Commissioner 
took upon himself the responsibility of remitting a moiety 
of the public demand. 

But all these calamities culminated in the famine which 
broke out with terrible severity in May . last, and wliich 
& still devastating the province. The rice-crop, as we have 
before said, being the main crop> its failure is invariably 
the precursor of famine. The harvests of 1863-64 were so 
abundant, and prices were so high, that tiie Oorias had 
exported their surplus stock,— a million and half of maunds 
from Balasore alone. The Autumn-crop, the only crop 
grown in the ^.district, failed in' 1865. In that year, 
the rains c^ed ^early, and this cessation caused a loss 
of*, -one half of the average yield of that ci'op. After 
the second week of September, there was no heavy shower, 
and this aggravation of the drought was immediately 
attehded by the most disastrous effects,^ There being hut little 
moisture kft in the ground, the paddy could not arrive at 
maturation. Symptoms of coming distress first manifested 
themselves in Malwood and Faitekwood, two estates in the 
Pooree District, on the tongue of land running between 
the Chilka Lake c and the sea. On the 14th November 
1865, the Commissioner of Cutlabk reported that great 
distress prevailed in ^ that 4ract, On this the Lieutenant- 
GoVernoti directed tliat work should be provided for the 
iuhabitanU of Malwood and Pateekwood by sending one lack 
of^l^aands of Cordutch' salt to Chittagong, and ih the Public 
Department placed the eum. of rupees 69,000 at i. the 
/ disposal of the Superinten^og Engineer for the expenditiare 
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upon the Cuttack and the Oaiyaini and Cuttack and Poorce 
roads. His Honour also placed rupees 5,000 from the 
Government Estates* Improvement Fund at the disposal of 
t .e Collector CuttUck to ^ enable that officer to affoM 
employment to the destitute m works for the improvement 
he Government Sathparah Estate. The Collector, satisfied 
it the means thus placed ai his disposal weie arlec|aate to 
cot the wide spreading' distress, and utterly failing 
realize its growing magnitude, wrote that for the present, 
at any rate, he did not consider any further remedial 
measures on the part of Government necessary. ** But soon 
after this, he was obliged to apply Tor further aid to enable 
him to commence operations on the Khoordah and Piplee 
lload, and obtained Ion thousand rupees from the Govern- 
ment Estates* Improvement Fund. ' 

At about this time, the Lieut enant-Qovernoi* visiJed neg- 
l»^etod Orissa." On the 17th February, His Honor held at 
' uttaok a durbar which was attended by twenty rajalis of 
inehals, eighty zemindars, and the covenanted and uu- 
^'ovenanted ofiieers of the districts. Sir Cecil Beadon delivered 
to the assembled chiefs a suitable address impressing upon 
' i^m their obligations to their ryots, and pointing out to them 
iQ bouelicent acts of Govornment* He dwelt also on the 
advantages of irrigation and the tendency of rents, wages, 
\ud pricts to rise with the prosperity of the province^ His 
narks on the advantages of Ivee trade in mitigating the 
ffecis of famine were not however appreciated by men who 
repnrded the exportation of rice to Europe j^b the chief cain^e 
d the calamity that had overtaken thorn. In aiinouncing t*hat 
<‘W set llemeirti would be made, be promised that the a^sess- 
incTit should be light, and in no case bear a greater propor- 
tioi 0 the present value of produce than the thirty years* 
set ment, and probably much less. He also promised them 
a Qk dege as soon as the district should be ripe for it. 

No sooner was the back of the Lieutenant-Governor 
turned, than the scarcity of food prevailing in particular spofs 
swelled into a wide-spreading famine. It soon assumed fermid- 
ably gigantic proportions, demoralizing and decimating the 
province. It has since disintegrated all the loosely-jointed 
elements of this neglected counUy, and* introduced confusion 
and anarchy. It bus communicated a tremendous shock from 
which years of plenty *aud progress can alone enable her 
to recover. But oflicial eyes were at first bliud and would not 
recognize the existence, of the gigantic calamity* Mr. T. 
Bavenshaw, the Commissioner, and Mr* Shutielwortb, the 
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Superintendeut of Police, wemlboth midtdMa in smipoging that 
local efforts wo^ld suffice tho fisitatiOB- It is this 

grievous mistake which lids caused the Districts to be 

ewgulfed by- the tidal wave of staryatlou ttud ci*iio^^^seas0 
and death, : They spoke of the famine as a 
because, iheir < official vision wjijS' limited ; . pf. ■; 

their little sadder stations. At hist the 
-•Commissioner melted iu the fire of the» suffering ; 

he ibegati to see things in a ckarei^ the %nd 

May, he drew a picture” of the horr^^^alking ovi^ the 
length and bi^eadth pf the ^ land* Tli^iiarving and ; dying 
/^ahfeolutely swam iti the*statipn and villages, oither dying of 
cholera, dysentery or hunger,* or picking up a bare subsistence 
^^by begging. Pinched by jmnger and disease, as soon as 
a door to relief is opened, llie rush of applicants .is so great, » 
" as. nearly to lovervyhelni the persons appointed to distribute 
^^food.\ I went myself and .witnessed such a scene as will 
•'never* be effaced from my memory, and, in subsequently 
''attempting to distribute a bag of pice 1 had brought for the 
''purpose, I was so mobbed as to be unable to move. The 
•'money was snatched from my hands, and the poor creatures 
•^even di’agged the pice from my pockets 5 the crowd get- 
"ting so thick, they absolutely lay one on the other in a 
"writhing mass of disease and distress, as painful to witness 
" as it was impossible to relieve. The Board apparently 
disregarded this report, for it did not see light till the 4 th 
June. They did not take any action up to 28 th May, 
notwithstanding, as they themselves admit, they had 
noted symptoms of distress as far back as October last. 

the three ipoiUhs ending * 3 1 st Oet1>ber, " observe 
the Board, " the excise revenue, which is an index of the 
" prosperity of the people, showed a ialling oft’. " In November 
they instituted inquiries, and learnt that great suffering^ 
though not generally famine, was in store Tor the people. 
But they added that the "opinion which they had then offered 
"whs avowedly based upon most imperfect information.'^ 
Why Was the information received so "imperfect?" .What 
were the local offiosrs about ? And if ; they could not supply 
reliable information regarding such a vitally important ques- 
y^ott, as the means oft sustenance of the people for six inonths, 
if^f , what earthly use ‘ wj^re they ? ^ Pat** be it from us to 
^jOiic^tion the humanity of the llj^l Officers, but there is no 
doulit^ they have evinc^' a want of foresight and of capacity 
to gjrapplc manfully and; snc^sfuUy with the crisis which 
bas in .no inconsiderable^ aggravated its effects. . In 
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it U they ’^hO 'We inWed the higher autlwitifs and 
:fcfie Governnxen&vl^a^^ the records of thd .(liovem- 

: inent that^ Cuttae^ and Baieeore up to the lltlf 

^'May, beyond^ acppltUfvte of the marked increase of crintie 
owing to scarcity, no reports, had been received showing 
/^ tliat anything like famine eiisted, or that those in danger 
/5 df starvation could not be relieved by the funds raided by 
private charities, “and administered by the Relief Com^ 
mittees which had been established both at Cuttack and 
Balasore. But on that date a report was received from 
the Commissioner setting forth the destitutimi that pre« 
5* vailed, and asking for a contributibn from Coverument in 
aid of the Relief Funds which had been organised. 

It was not till the 27th May that a letter was received 
from, tlie Commissioner of Cuttack, enclosing one from the 
Collector of Pooree, representing that a marked change had 
taken place in^ the position of a&irs, and praying for 
assistance from . Government! But we cannot hold the Board 
of Revenue as entirely blahieless in the matter, or , regard it 
only as the victim of official misrepVesentati6n. They endeavour 
to justify their inaction by urging that until May last 
there was nothing like famine in Orisfu, and state that ** great 
'Sineasiness there was and even suffering, but till towards 
" the end of May, prices were not very much higher than 
in many parts of Bengal.^' But the correctness of tins state- 
ment is not borne out by the table) which they themselves 
give in their preliminary report on’ the Land Revenue Adminis- 
tration of 1865-66, of the number of seera,of eighty tolahs 
each of the cheapest kind of rice in ordinary use, procurable 
for a rupee in each district in Orissa throughout this period. 
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Oar readers will remember that rice has been dirt cheap 
ill Orissa^ — 12 annas a mannd being the usual rate. Its 
fecent rise was unpiecedetited, and should have attracted^ 
long ere this, officuil attention! During the last two years, 
the rate rose a Ultle higher than the normal rate of 
12 annas a maund, but it did not exceed rupees 1*4 a 
maund. In the month of Januaiy last, the piice was about 
rupees 3 a maund in Balasore and Cuttack, and a little 
higlier in Poofe^, In February, it loso to rupees 4 in the 
firbt*nientioned two districts, and rupees 5 in the last-men- 
tidned dis-tuct Did the Board take any st^s to meet the 
fearful crisis which* was fairly approaching? Were they not 
hound to give serious attention to so gra\e a possibility, and 
adopt such precautionary measures against its occurrence as 
might be pnident and feasible? But they failed to anticipate 
thus early such a possibility, and wi^ro consequently unprepared 
for that prompt and decisive action by which this gicat 
calamity should have been met when the time of need 
came. , 

In April the price rose still higher, and rice became very 
scarce. It sold in ftBalasorig at 9 seers, in Cuttack at 7, 
and m Pooree at 6| seers to tlie lupe^. But April also 
passed away, and the Board did iftit make any sign. Now 
came the terrible month of May. The public were extremely 
anxiops, n general meeting was suggested; but the Board 
discouraged such a demousti^iioni while their Secretayr, 
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Mr. Chajpnwn, wrote to tlic newspapers to say ILat’ public 
contributions were not wanted. 

Tlie press and the public were however fully able to realize ' 
the magnitude of the. crisis, and pressed upon the authorities 
the necessity *bf taking immediate action. The Fmu4 
of India and the Hindoo Patriot gave no uncertain sound, 
hut their warnings were disregarded like the prophecies 
of Cassandra. The Hindoo Patriot from its position ,ap 
the representative organ of the Hindoos had peculiar sources 
of information, and was one of the first to draw public 
attention to the subject. In the beginning of March it pub • 
lished an appeal to the public, addressed by Baboo Ramo Khoy 
Chatterjeo, the energetic Deputy Magistrate of Pooreo, who 
wrote as follows : — “ Starvation in its literal sense is to ho 
“ seen in every part of tl>e district. When such is the state 
“ of things seen during the harvest season, it js inapossihle to 
“ imagine what disastrous^ conseq^nonces will follow in a short 
“ time. ” Soon after this Baboo Bamo Khoy Chatterjee 
addressed to tlie writer of this paper a letter ou the same 
subject, which was pervaded hy the same tone. We make the 
following extract from it : — " Hitherto the ]^«ople have had 
“ to suffer but partially from the scarcity of food ; but nmv 
** wliat wo call famine has appeared in all its horrors, Tlio 

causes of this calamity here ore said to be, 1st, the 
“ discontinuance by Government pf the manufacture of salt, 

“ and, iud, the failure of rieo crops last year. ” 

The Frhnd was one of the first to impress upon the public 
the necessity of affording organized relief to the famine- 
stricken population of Orissa. On the twelfth of April 'last, 
it urged “ tiiu,/5vident necessity for a general but a .‘'.fitall 
subscription in Calcutta aud Bengal, fo^ all the sufferem of 
Orissa and Ganjam»” and trusted "the Chamber of Com- 
merce .nnd its active Secretary, ever foremost in a work of 
benevolence, will at once organize the movement.” We 
couM have wished this appeal had been promptly and 
cordially responded to. 

Ou the 22ud May, Messrs. Sykes & Co. addressed a letter 
to the Editor of tl»c Friend of India, cgntaiiiing a commu- 
nication from Mr. Miller, giving the following mournful 
details " When 1 entered the t^wn, I >was horror-struck hy 
“ the number of liying skeletons in thd shape of mpny womens 
“and children seen pwfwlii^y about in search of food, and 
“ (mtually tumhi^ up with their bauds tbo gravel ond dust in 
“ front of shops in the hope of fmding grains of riec pr any- 
“ thing in the shape of food, .whioh might he conccalciV 

t) 
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oatahlc*, liowover filthy and aflfensive, is n^jootcd- 
1 saw one youtti in the act of satin}? grass, a mode of trying 
f^atisly llie gnawings of hunger which I licav is now 
commonly resorted to* The first victim of this fearful visi- 
^Mation I saw, was an elderly female lying in the street, oppo- 
‘^sito a wealthy mnty just about to breathe her last* Tlie next 
was a man lying with his face to the gi‘ound, so reduced as to. 
*i,be unable to move or speak* My attention was then directed 
to a. lad asleep in the road near the rajah^s residence ; he 
‘^was a complete skeleton; every ^boue was visible; beseemed 
unable to rise or speak* Aft<*r several attempts he succeeded 
“ in the faintest voice 'imaginable to tell where he came 
from. Not far from this youth I found a mother seated 
by her son. She was blind and much enfeebled ; he who 
had evidently been a tall strong man, was reduced to a 
skeleton and hy on his back, perfectly helpless. I arranged 
*‘t»o have food supplied to them for a week. After two days 
‘Hhey both died. On the south of the temple I came u]) to 
what appeared to bo a corpse. On inspection, signs of life 
were perceived. After being arous(‘il, a grey^baired old 
'' man, fearfully emaciated, managed to breatlu* out tlie name 
t)f his village. N('ar the south-east corner of the temjdo, I 
“ found a large crowd of hungry emaeialed m(M), women and 
“children, crying out in the most touching manner for food; 
“the bony deformed bodies, and pinched up, extenuated, and 
“unnatural countenances of most of them, with their vehement 
“cric>s for help, told a tale of protracted alistinonce from food 
“and intense sufij^riug, which would liave melted a heart of 
“stone. 

ITie Chamber of Commoreo having urged up<<m the Oovern- 
mont the propriety ‘*of applying to ihe relief of the fiiminc- 
strirkon people ihe balance of the North-Westoru Famine 
Fund lying in the Government Treasury, and the Liontenant- 
(lovornor of Bengal having supported the proposition, the 
Government of India at first placed two hiklis at^ the disposal 
of His Honor. Intimation of this grant was convoyed by 
telegraph to Sir Cecil Beddon on the SIst May. II is Honor 
at once assigned rupees J 0,000 to the Kclief Committees 
of each of the districts of Cuttack, Pooree, sjnd Balasore. 
Instructions were given for the judicious and economical 
*expenclitur(‘ of these funds, and the Board were empowered 
to expend a further sum of nijiocs *15,000, if necessary, in 
buying grain where comparatively cheap, and conveying it 
lo the, clistrcbsed districts. The Board however would not 
the Imnd-wiiliug on thpwall, and thought it unneccasary 
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(o avail lhcnifitjlv<?s of lln*^ porraihsion. Ihil oi\ llio ^Slli 
May, the Board iwoivoil liic lollowiujj lulejjrum IVom tho 
Cointnlssionor of (liittack 

Rico witii Iho uhnoHt diUUculty i)rocuraUe in snillicient 
(jaantity at u)ur and lialF Cttltaek h(‘crs per mpeio. Bazaar 
partially closed. Only one uay^a vaiions iu stoivj lofb for 
troops, who arc re|)ortt*d discontetilecl. CJonuniKsariat liaa 
refused as*siBtanci>» Ciiine inereasitig daily. Public WojJlvfi 
‘^and Belief works stojjpecl for want of food.'' 

It being now irnporalively neecssary lo send down rice, 
the Lieutenant-Governor instructed I ho Board to do so 
without a moment's delay, aiid *^1* their disposal for 

the purpose tlio full two lakhs gi anted by the Government 
of India, The Board had now no other alternative than 
to perlbrrn their duty. They accordingly despatched the 
steamer CoftH //cy with (5,000 maniuls of vlec *in Bbard, and 
the ship Jaeqaen ForreHfiet witli 17,000 maunds in tow, 
lo False Point for the supply of Cattaek and Poorec, 

while 1,000 maurtds were dc^pateheil to Balasorc, The cargo 
of the Jacques Fonesiier was ship()ed by private persons for sale, 
(lOvenimcMit gunranteeiiig a iniuiinum price of rupees 5-10 
per maund at False Point ; that of the Court Jh// and life 
rice sent to Balasore were Government property. The Boaul 
also auanged for the eoiiveyance of a cargo of 1,100 tons, 
or about 30,000 mauuds of rice from Kiiugoon to the 

Oris&a Districts. 

The cry of the famino-slicken population iu Orissa 
now waxed louder and louder every day and forced even the 
local authorities into action. On tho 8th Juno the Collector 
of Cuttack tclttgraphed that no rain had fallen there, yiat 
the heat was intense, and the early rice^jrop burnt up. On 
the same day the Chamber of (Commerce urged tliat the 
balance of tho North-Western Famine Fund subscriptions 
should at once be appropriated to the purchase of nee for 

Oris«ia, where (tho Chamber stated) the famine was now so 

appalling. Upon this the Lieuleount-Governor applied to the 
Government of India for the balanee of the Fund, at the 
same time, in anticipation of sanetimi, autjiovising the Board 
to expend up to two lakhs of rupees in the importation of 
rice into Orissa. The Board, lios^ever, replied that they would 
prefer to wait to .see the efleet of wliat had be«su already 
done, and of the rams* winch, it was thought, might be 
daily expected. They reported that a cargo of 20,000 maunds 
of rice destined for ‘Bourbon bad beon offered them .on a 
gnarautee which they would accept if the prices did not fall. 
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In reply io ibis tlio X4etitenant-Qovenior on 16lh Juuu 
ordei'oO ilic Board td accept the tender of tho 40,000 maunds, 
and Rend it down at once to Balasoro or Balse Point. 'Ou 
tho lOih dune, the ljieuteQatti.OoTernor asked the Governor- 
General io place the balance of the North-VVestera Famine 
Fund at his disposal. On the same day llis Excellency sent 
telegraphic intimation of the grant. At this time, the Chamber 
qL Commerce urged on the Government the appointment 
of a general Committee to superintend the disbursement of 
tho funds at the disposal of the latter; but the Liouteuant- 
Opvemor thought that tho funds could he much better 
administered by tho Board of Eovenue through the agency 
of the JU)cal Belief Committees. On the 14th Jane, the 
Board of Itovenue reported to the Government that there 
was no rice to he had at Ahyah, and very little at Rangoon, 
and that* it would be impossible to land rice in Cuttack 
at a price which would remunerate Government ibr its 
outlay. 

At length the crisis necessitated the presence of the 
liienicnant-Qovernor in the Presidency, and His Honor 
returned to Cah'uita on the 16th June, not a day too soon. 
On the 18th Juno, ho and his Beoretary held a consultation 
with the Members of the Board at their office. At this 
interview, Mr. MoncrieflF, the Vice- President of the Chamber 
of Commoroe, and Baboo Uignmber Mittra, a leading member 
of the British Indian Association and a large zemindar of 
Cuttack, were present. 

In eonseqaeneq of the discussion which then took place 
on ‘ the best means of transmitting rice to Orisaa, the 
Id^ntenant-Governor came to the determinatiwi that Govern- 
ment might very properly advance sooh sums as might be 
necessary for the purchase of rice, the advance being 
repayable from the sale proceeds of the rice as realized bpr 
the local authorities, and the Board wete told to limit their 
importation of rice into Orissa by two considerations only; 
j$r«^that the price at which it could be landed at one or 
other <of the Cuttack ports, and conveyed to the place of sale, 
would not be much greater than the ruling market prices: 
«ecsa(4-*-that the local authorities could make arrangements for 
recwlving and landing it at, the several ports, and conveying^ 
it to the, various places in the interior at which it is to be ‘ 
sold. Importations have continued ‘to be made up to tho 
present time, and will, we are told, continne tc be made 
on Hmse principles, until the price in the districts of Orissa 
fiiUs to a point at which .importation from abroad can only 
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be eflTeeted at a oonsiderable loss. lu the beginning of 
July, tbo Lioutenanli-GovernoJ wferriog to tbe great difficulty 
exijerienced in finding out the real market price of* rice, 
owing to the pancity* of sto<dc> inatrni^d the Comratsaioner 
of Cuttack to fix the price of the rice imported into the 
diatrict for bale at half a nfet or one ,aeer per rupee cheaper 
tlian the nominal baaaar price.^ 

At this time, ' the Committee of the BritUh Indian 
Association urged upon the Government of Bengal the 
imperative necessity of importing large quantities of lice 
into Orissa, and objected to the instrucUons given by 
Government to the local officers* tb interfere as litllo as 
possible with private trade by selling at maiket or cost price. 
The Government informed the Committee in reply, that 
the Lieatenant>Governor was already sending rice into the 
conntiy ns fast as it • could he obtained anck shipped, and 
that under the instructions given to local authorities, the 
llelief Committees had ample powers given them to alleviate 
positive distress by supplying rice on terms quite irrespeci 
tive of market rates, while for those who rVere able and 
willing to buy rice, the Government stores iiVere ojien, and 
to sell them at market prices was the only fair anU 
pioper couise to adopt. In the middle of July, the accounts 
received by Government from Orissa were full of promise 
as to the future. Frioes were reported os already falling, and 
the autumn ‘Crop was spoken of as being one of the finest 
tliat there had been for many years. Thanks to the presence 
and personal supervision of the Lieutenant>Q^vernor, the Board 
was fairly roused into action, and the jraportation of rice into 
the Orissa Bistiicts was pushed on vigorously. Nino vessels, 
with an aggregate cargo of one lakh anU fifty-two mounds 
of rice, were at this time either at or on their way to False 
Point, Poorce, Bulasore, and Bhamra river. From the sis 
centres of lelief in Cui^k, relief was norv afibrdod to i,:i05 
men, 631 women, and 1,075 chil^en, much also was and is 
being done through individual exertions. At the end of July 
accounts reached the press and the Government, of the* great 
difficulty experienced in landing the rioe in Fooree, every 
thing depending upon the state of the weather. From 800 
to 500 bags only could be landed there* doily, and in Cut- 
tack from 4,000 to 5,000 bags. . In Balasote, arrimgements 
for relief and for the Sale > of Government rice h^ Wn 
organized by* Mr. McNeil who had now gone on to Cuttack. 
Mr. McNeil estimated the very outside of the require- 
ments of Bolasore, till the inooiqing of the harvest, to be 
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rupees* 10,000. He states that the relief is eoufmed to the 
classes who work for wa{;es> the old aod intirm^ and the 
l)cg*^ar; the agiicuUural classes are not dependent on the relief 
opmtions in any way. A fall supply of rice to Balasoro 
Jias been arranged tor. lu all dUtricts’ where distress 
prevails, active measures are in full operation for its relief^ 
and will have to continue till the harvest is reaped, but 
ppssibly it may not be necessary to import much rice 
beyond that already ordered. On the 2ud and 8rd of 
August, two tolegiiims were transmitted by the Boaid of 
Roveime to the Lioutenant-Oovernor at Darjeeling, which 
were very clieering; they told His Honor that in Orissa 
there \Vas seasonable weatlier, and a plentiful fall of lain, 
and rice was selling at Cuttack at nearly six seers per rupee. 
But in spite of these signs of improvement, we fear 
it will *uc long helbre things will right themhelvos. 
Tt*' will bo years before the stamp of this great calamity 
will bo cffiiced. The iirospeet is yet very dark. The 
famine-spectre is still stalking in the laud. There is a com- 
plete paralysis of industry. The ditfioulty of safely landing 
lice and of eflR^clually prevehtiug its ab&tiaetiou during the 
transit has not been overcome. The late heavy flood hai^ 
destroyed a Urge portion of the Beali crop and caused great 
h»ss of life. Tlie relief works have not Commenced on a 
eominen«uiato scale. But while deploring this state of things, 
we recognise in the telegrams the silver lining in the cloud. 

The mode in which the Government has administered relief 
may he here descrihed. For this purpose, the people wcie 
divided into two great classes, those wlio could alibi d to pay 
th6.4narket price for grain, but wbom tlie luarket could not 
supply^ and those tvbo could not, ^‘In the Uttei class were 
included all gradations, fiom those who could pay nothing 
*^at all to those who could pay all but the market price. 
^^For the relief of the fust and most numerous class, it did 
not appear to the Government that it -was in any way 
right or necessary to expend the funds subscribed for chari- 
table purposes. There seemed no reason, in fact, why they 
should he support/?d at the expense of their fellow-eitizens.^^ 
With regard to the second class of people consisting of that 
mass of pauperism,* which *re<j,mros actual charitable relief, 
no condition is attached except that of seU^ction by the local 
comuriUee ; the distribution of* grain to these people has 
been left freely in the liands of the llelicf Committees, which 
have h^en establibhed,ifrom the first, in each district; a few 
general directions, only, being laid down for their guidance. 
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TI]io hearty zeal' and eamestnef^si^ with which the detailiii 
of distribution wer^ supervised by these Committees must 
ohallciige and receive our admiration. But these local eflbrts, 
liowcver laudable, were utterly inadequate to meet this 
tremendous visitation. The organizations for the relief of 
the helt^ess poor, formed on the basis of the voluntary prinoiplo, 
wore very few and far between ; the extension of relief hou'=jes 
throughout the interior of the Oribsu Districts could alom* 
stay its progress, but they wore confined to the sudder 
stations and a few other places. The number or relief woiks 
was too small to afford employment to a considerable porlioit 
of the able-bodied poor. It is, th^relbrc, no wonder that the 
system of relief ])rOvod a failure, and that the famine 
produced pestilouco and crime. Cholera first broke out in the 
jail at Cuttack. The prisoners were removed and placed under 
canvas, but they overpowered their guard, and a* large number 
of them effected their escape. The ordinary bonds of society 
seemed broken. organised themselves into bands of 

dacoits, and driven desperate by starvation, attacked in several 
instances the golas of mabajuns and looted tbe rice. The 
calamity assumed such intensitj^ and magnitude ns to be at 
last unmanageable. Deprived of natural aliment, the famine* 
stricken population of Orissa endeavoured, as we have seen, to 
support life by eating wild herbs and otlicr substances calcu- 
lated to act injuriously on tbeir sy»§tem. They tbub suflbred 
not only from deficiency of food, but from delipiency of 
digcstable materials. There is, therefore, no doubt that the 
mortality caused by the famine has been grout. But in the 
absence of general vital slatistids, we are unable to form any 
reliable estimate, of deaths in the Oiissa Districts. It/is 
however generally believed that about thirty per cent, of the 
entire population have died from starvation and its con- 
comitant evils. 

Neither are we in a position to estimate even approximately 
the losses caused to the propiietary communities in Orissa 
by the influence of the famine; they have been unquestionably^ 
as heavy as the personal miseries by which they , bavc 
been aggravated have been he^rt-rcnditig. ^ But as seasonable 
rain has fallen, a strong* reaction might take place among 
the rural population, if remedial n^jDasures were taken for future 
protection against such a calamity. Beforfe, however, proceed 
to indicate those measurei?, we will briefly allude to a form of 
relief which has been spontaneously adopted by the suffered 
themselves, m., emigration. The people of India ttic,^as a 
rule, wedded to their hoines, and .averse to locomotion. * But 
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when pressed bard by the opprenBloD of their tsemindars, or 
prostrated by famine, they «eeK relief by migrating to another 
ehka, where they may expect cbca|) food and pUimdaot work. 
The people of Orissa when crushed by* this calamity, adopted 
this course and streamed into Midnapore, Ooloobariah, &c. ' 
The famine wave originating in Orissa, surged over the 
length and bieadth of Bengal Proper. In the sub-division of 
Jehanahad, the pressure was roost intense. The weavers of 
Chundercona, Ramgihhonpore, Kheerpoy, and Ghatal, left their 
villages in quest ot food. The exbdns at last poured into 
tlio metropolis, and Caloutta was inundated by paupers. 

To the relief of this 'mass of suffering humanity the 
opulent and iiiflaeutial native gentlemen of this town have 
devoted them‘«elv(“s heart and soul. They have proved tbom- 
selves fully equal to the crisis, and have tliiuwn into it nn 
amount I^party zeal and unselitsh vigour, which oaimut 
he too much lauded. The UnitocAuUurs opened by several 
of them m different parts of the. town, and where hundreds 
and thousands are being well fed and well cared for, affotd 
conclusive evidence of what has. often been, denied, namely, 
the fact that charity coustitulcs a distinguishing feature of 
tlie character of the Hindus. All honour, therefore, to 
Baboo lliijendra MulHck and others, who like him have con- 
secrated themselves to the good work of feeding lliu liuugry 
and olothing tiie naked. Mr. Stuart Hogg, Chairman of the 
Justices, and Mr. W. P. Davis, Deputy Commissioner of 
Police, have also done their duty in this crisis. They have 
spaied no exertions in eonoerting measures for relieving the 
paupers. They ’have been indefatigable in building slieds, 
comps, hospitals, and lazarettoes. The Pal>% Meeting which 
was held at the Town Hall on the IStli August, affords a 
chewing illustration of the sympathy felt by Europeans for 
their native follow-brethren. The following resolution proposed 
by the HonTble Mr. Justice Phear, and adopted by the Meeting, 
bears a graceful testimony to the charity of the Hindus, 
'and the necessity of supplementing it with European aid. 

“Tn view of the very great distress existing among the 
“ poor, owing to t]ie Ihmine raging in some districts, and the 
“ seal oily of tood prevailing in many others of IiOwar Bengal, 

“ and considering tjiat maijy weeks may elapse before mate- 
** rial rehef is oiitainCd from the new crqps coming forward, 

“ this Meeting desires to record itff admiration for the muni- 

fieent liberality with which the native communities of 
•' Cidentta and othe^ cities are meeting the wants of their 
“ famishing fellow .countrymen, and its opinion that the ti^Ue 
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“ bas Botr arrived when a ^mmittee should be formed with 
“ a view of inviting snbsoriptiOns for the relief of the deeti' 
“ tnie poor, that have % the last few mouths been floekifeg 
“ into Calcutta from all parts of Lower Bengal, and also for 
" assisting tho ’ suburbs and the towns and villages in the 
“ vicinity of Calcutta. 

Through the famine, Orissa has attained the turning point 
and crisis of her destiny. Every calamity has its moral, apd 
the moral of tho famine is the adoption by the Goverumfot 
of a policy of progress and mnicrial and moral improvement. 
With snoh a policy Orissa may attain to great prosperity 
and enlightenment, and take a high place in the scheme of 
imperial administration. 

The term of the Thirty Years’ Settlement being about to 
expire, the time is come for the Government to decide the 
important question of introdneing the Permanent Settlement 
on the basis of the Despatch of Lord Halifax. The pledge given 
by Lord Wellesley for the introduction of such a settlement, 
in a Proclamation issued by his Lordship in Connoil, and 
to which we have before adverted, was reiterated in Regu- 
lation XII. of 1805, in the following terms That at the 
“ end of these eleven years, a Permanent Settlement will he 
’’ cuiu-luded with the same per-sons (if willing to engage, and 
“ if they have conducted themselves to the satisfaction of 
‘ “ Government, and if no others who have a better claim shall 
“ come forward, ) for such lands as may be in a sufficiently 
improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure, on 
" such terms as Government shall deem fair and equitable.” 
*Bat eleven years passed away, and tbe pledge remained unful- 
filled. The Ijfomasonian school arose and promulgated .the 
doctrine of Ryotwarry rights. In the meantime the periodical 
settlements ruined the province. Wo do not think it neces- 
sary at this time of the day to discuss at length the subject 
of the comparative merits of the permanent and periodioal 
settlements of the land revenue. The wisdom of ,the policy 
of fixing for ever the State demand upon tbe land hts been 
recognised by Her Majesty’s Government, and we are strongly 
impressed with the necessity and importanoe of extending to 
tliis province the benefits of the permanent settlement. The 
author of that settlement, Lo^ Corqwallis, recorded his 
opinion in the fb(|lowing memorable terms la raising a 
** revenue to answer puhlio exigencies, we ought ft) be care- 
ful to interfera as little as possible with those sources from 
" which the wealth of the subject is ^rived. The attention 
of Government ought, therefore, to be directed to ’rendep 
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ossetusment upon the land as little Iml'donsome as possible* 
ITiis is to be accomplished only by fixing it. The proprietor 
thus have some inducement to improve his lands; and 
as his profits will increase in propoiiion to his exertions, 
he will gradually become bettor able to di&cllarge the public 
revenue. By reserving the collection of the internal duties 
commerce, Government may, at all times, appropriate to^ 
itself a share of the accumulating wealth of its subjects, 
without their being sensible ot it. Tim burden will also be 
‘^raore equally distributed; at present the whole weight rests 
upon the landholders and cultivators of the soil. In case 
of a foreign invasion, it is a matter of the last importance, 
^^considering the means by which we keep possession of this 
country, that the proprietors of the lands should be attached 
to ns trom motives of self-interest. A landholder, who is 
secured «iii IJic (juiet enjoyment of a profitable estate, can 
*niave no motive in wishing for a change. On the couhary, 

" if the rents of his lands are raised in proportion to their 
^'improvement; if he is liable to be dispossessed, should be 
"refuse to pay the inciease required of him; or if threatened 
"with imprisonment, or confiscation of bis jiroperty, on 
"•account of balance due to Government upon an a'Jsossment 
" which his lands wore unequal to pay, he will readily listen 
" to any offers which are likely to bring about a clian£>e 
"that cannot place him in a worse condition, but which ' 
"liolds out to him hopes of a better.^' 

We believe that the Permanent Settlement, though it 1ms 
erred in one impoi*tant respect, viz,, in converting the heredi- 
lahh' property of the zemindars into absolute proprietorship,^ 
and in ignoring the proprietary rights of the ]^hoo(lkast ryots 
or the real owners* of the soil, has, on the wJioIe, beneuted 
the country. It is unquestionably an immense imjirove- 
ment on the other revenue settlements of the country, which 
may now be pronounced, more or less, most miberahle 
failures. The evil effects of periodical settlements are evi- 
denced in the paucity of cultivation and the poverty of the 
cultivators. Tho periodical preparation of the Jumrnabundee 
or rent roll arms the^ myrmidons of the fiscal depart- 
ment ivitli an enormous power of inquisitorial interference 
with the domestic ojcraiigements and coucerns of tho ryot, 
which is frequently ainl fearfully abused, ,aud its possessors 
are restrained by no consideriitioim of an enlightened or 
unenlightened self-interest. The difference between the per-v 
tnaneub and the periodical settlements is this, that while 
«the former has uprearod a .barrier against those who havp 
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tlie power to apply the screw as often as iiiey pleased, hut 
whose interests after all *are identified with those of their 
peasantry ; the latter places the ryots under the fender 
mercies of those my#midoiis of the fiscal and police depart** 
menfcs, whose relative position, education, and action^ far 
from alfording any encounngemeut to industry and enter- 
prise, are calculated to check and repress them. 

It is theitjfore not to be wondered at, that the periodical 
settlements have extinguished, wherever they have prevailed, the 
nobility and gentry of the country, and reduced society to one 
dead level of poverty. Accordingly, when the mutinies broke 
out in the North-West Provinces, ’there were few to give their 
active aid in putting them down. In Bengal, where the Por- 
manent Settlement has interposed between the (government and 
the Ryot, — a class of men, who, by llieir position, their wealthy 
their intelligence, and their independence, wiere ^ell fitted 
to discern the disastrous consequences of the mutiny to 
their country, and the identity of their interests with those 
of their rulers, the rebels found the people and their chiefs 
inclined neither to participate in, nor sympathisse with, their 
cvinios. In truth, a landed aristocracy is a normal condi- 
tion of India, as well as of all other civilized countriuR. 
It is a natural link in the chain connecting the sovereign 
with the mass of the people. 

A Permanent Settlement is not . only calculated to promote 
aggregation of estates and prevent that infinitesimal sub- 
division of property which has been the curse of Orissa. It 
also brings the zemindar and the ryot face to face, and adjusts 
their mutual relations on a sound footing. Nothing 'can 
be more desirable than that the ties that bind the zemin- 
dars to the ryots should be strengthened. Everything that 
is calculated to sever those tics will prove as detrimental 
to the interests of the one as to those of the other. What-* 
ever on the contrary tends to bring the ryot and the 
zemindar nearer, and bind them closer, will advance the 
material and moral well-being of both. 

We believe the extension of the Permanent Settlement to 
the province of Orissa will be attended wjth great advantages 
to all parties. Government will derive an immediate increase 
of revenue from the revision* of the* settlement, without 
lAuch trouble or expense. The estates' having beeq surveyed 
and measured, their qualities ascertained, and the rates for 
the time being determined, the conditions laid down in the 
Despatch of the Secretary of State. for the extension of 
Idle Permanent Settlement have been comxdied with, and 
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^ gary in consideration of tho anbj^Kjqnent rise in the value of 
|)voduee^ might be easily effected without codling into reqttiei* 
tion the servioes of mea'^uremeot ameens^and their myrmidons* 
The average iiate of the Thirty Yeari*’ Settlement was about 
two rupees per acre. This rate must bo considered quite as 
high as that of the eastern districts of Bengal where rice 
is ,th^ gtaple produce. It would have proved excessive and 
oppressive, if it were not modified in point Of fact by 
exemption of unculturable lands irotn assessment. The unpre- 
cedented rise in the value of produed has rendered tlie r^te 
tolerable, and even equitable/ We therefore think that though 
there may not be a considei'able increase to the public 
revenue from enhanced rates of rent, in regard to lands 
which have been already assej^sed, yet the culturable waste 
and jungle laads may fairly be brought under the opera- 
tion of the settlement at the full rate, whatever it may 
be, of tho cultivated land«i. A very considerable portion of 
the culturable waste and jungle land, especially the former, 
has been long since brought under cultivation. We 
therefore see no valid reason why under an equitable rate of 
assessment a premium should be offeied to neglect of 
cultivation, in regard to lands which are now for agricultural 
purposes quite as able to bear it, as any land described in 
the last measurement ^papers under the category of the 
cultivated lands. Tho jungle lands may be advantageously 
settled in accordance with the rules laid down by Lord 
Palhousie for tl^e settlement of the Sundeibuns. But llio 
increase of revenue from these sources, however legitimate, 
should not be regarded as the only or the-rchief object of 
the extension of tHe Permanent Settlement. The increase 
effected by the last settlement, namely, BiS. d4,979-8-10| 
is inconsiderable, but as Mr. Moffat Mills very properly 
remarks, neither was much augmentation expected, nor was the 
great work undertaken with a view to enhance the revenue 
of the estate. The great objects contemplated by the last 
setllenent, and which should be steadily kept in view in 
introducing the Permanent Settlement, are the valuation of 
the land, the equalization of assessment, and the determination 
of the public demand. * 

Havings due regard to the present situation of this province, 
We think the Government should lose no time in announc- 
ing its intention to introduce into it the Permanent Settle- 
ment^ Such a course will prevent general neglect of cUlti- 
vationi and save the province from a repetition of those 
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horrors, which we are now witnessing. We are informed 
that in several estates, lands have been thrown out of 
cultivation in the hope of obtaining favourable assessment, 
and sound policy and* wisdom require that the State should 
oome forward and remove all passible motives lor neglecting 
the cultivation, and by difiusing contentment among the 
zemiiidais and lyots, bind them both in an iudissolublc bond 
of sympathy. The •province is passing through an nna^.- 
ampled crisis, let not its effects be any longer intensiBed by 
penodical settlements which have already written a ciuel 
commentary. We are convinced that a perpetual sell lenient of 
the j)ablic demand on the land will prove a potent means 
' of strength and growth to the lamine- stricken population 
Oilssa. By removing great and unequal prcssuie of 
ifjLblie buidcns, by preventing periodical interference of the 
fli^^al authorities, by guaranteeing the enjoyment ^f profits 
fiOvU the investment of capital, it will secure to land an 
incr%Hised maiketaWc value, which may be largely made use 
of in mitigating the effects of future pressures. But in 
advocating a Permanent Settlement, we contemplate no inter- 
ference whatever with existing lights in the soil. Tlioso 
rights have been recognised and conliimed by the Govern- 
ment, and nothing should now bo done to trench upon 
them. We would also have it distinctly undeistood that 
*ve do not expect the Permanent Settlement will effect 
miracles ^n a day, but that its principle is sound, and its 
action beneficent has been proved by the Thirty YeaiV Settle- 
ment effected by Mr, Moffatt Mills. The tpne for the next 
step ill advance has, in our judgment, aiiived. 

The intiuence* of the Permanent Settlement should .be 
supplemented by that of imgatiou. Pixily of demand and 
canal action should go hand in hand. That they may be 
made compatible with each other does not admit of much 
doubt. The question may be complicated in the Noith^ 
Western Provinces, where canalization is directed* by the 
Government, but it is sunouiided by no difficulty in Orissa, 
where canal irrigation is chiefly directed by private enter- 
prise. Such sections of the Orissa districts as may be, 
or which it is proposed to bring, under the direct influence 
of Government canals, may be excepted^ from the Permanent 
Settlement for such time only, as may he necessary to the 
completion of the irrigation survey and settlement, and 
the fixation of the permanent water-rate* We know that 
the Oorias look upon irrigation with disfavour, but we are 
persuaded that their prqudices wilji die out so soon as its 
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benefits are rendered palpaWe* A well-administered system 
of irrijyation will prove a preeious boon. It will become a 
powerful agent in preventing or mitit^ating the effects of 
protracted droughts. Of the oapalriUtlos of Orissa for 
artificial irrigation, there is no doubt. They have been tested 
and ])roven by the most competent oflSoers. In truth, the 
importance of irrigation is so vital to the improvement of thp 
p^yivince that no means should be neglected lor its extension. 
Those who have witnessed the effects of "the Jumna and 
other canals in the North-West l^rovioces, will not hesitate 
for a moment in desiring to secure the same benefits for 
this jiroviiicc. The due regulation and free distribution of 
water is the first necessity of agiiculture in India. It 
enhances the public revenue as well as the wealth of the 
people. The field of improvement prestnted by Orissa in 
the depatlmont of irrigation is very large. In all parts of 
the country^ it yields profits to the State and to the people; 
but in Ori68a> such profits will be immense and far above tlie 
general average. The staple product being rice, an abundant 
supply of water means wealth, plenty and' contentment : 
and want of it poverty, famine aud discontent. Where 
this supply is doficiout oi irregular, the extension of works of 
irrigation is indispensable to the development of the* resources 
of the country. The delta of Cuttack is peculiaily subject 
to the evils incident to unregulated and uncontrolled riveis, 
the sudder station itself standing on ground about eight 
feet below the level of the flood of the Kujooree, would have 
been submerged on a recent occasion, but for the extraordinary 
exertions of Mr.' B. N. Shore, the Commissioner, and Captain 
Harris, the Executive Engineer,' The whole district of Poorce 
and the spatliernF part of Cuttack are liable to general 
inundations, which periodically cause the dcbtruotion of a 
largo amount of life and property.* This liability has becu 
fearfully increased by the change that has taken place in the 
heads of Kujooree aud Mal^anuddee within the last few 
years, in consequence of which, a much larger portion of 
the .whole water now entei*s the former river, than its 
lower parts are qjipabla of carrying off. 

These evils attracted the attention of the Government in 
1858. On the 11th May pf -tihat year, Colonel Arthur Cot- 
ton,, Commandant of Engineers at Mad];ae> was deputed by 
the Govoinur-General in Council to inquire and report on 
the management of the Mahanuddee. Ip his report, that 
officer submits as hU fundamental proposition, '^That upon 
regulation of the^ .waters of every country depends 
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inconiparal)ly more than upon anything el^se the material 
wellbeing of it, and this is especially the ease in all tropical 
and othei‘ countries which have defined peiiodical rams/' 
Emanating as this proposition does from the be^l hvdraullc 
authority in India, it is entitled to gieat weight. In sup- 
port of it, Colonel Arthur Cotton shows that, upon the regu- 
lation of water all produce in India depends, and that excess 
or deficiency of it equally diminishes or destroys the producve 
of the soil. He also shows that naturally the bupplicb 
of water are almost always either in excessT or deficit, lie 
points out that an the question of the control of the Maha- 
nuddee depends the preservation oT the districts of Cutlack 
and Poorec, containing a population of a million and a quntter ; 
and he proposes a system of works to regulate the waters of tlie 
province bimilur to those in the Godavery and Krishna 
Deltas — the works to consist of 1^^, — Weirs acioSs tlTe Maha- 
nuddee, Bralmiinee, and Byturncj"; 'ind , — Irrigating channels, 
completed lor navigation throughout the whole delta tiact ; 
3rrf, — Drainage channels, between all the irrigating channels ; 
4///, — Embankments to all the rivers ; The high channel 

of Calcutta, which would also iirigate extensively. means 
of these works, Colonel Aitbur Cotton proposes to join* 
the various mouths of the largo rivers, to level embank- 
ments, and, having by these means reduced the strength 
of the current, to change the deposits from heavy sand 
and gravel to light alluvial soil. By the last-mentioned 
work, namely, a high channel to Calcutta, he veiy wisely 
ainis at connecting the Mahanuddee by a^Uavigable canal 
directly with this poit. The increased production that 
may be caused Jby irrigation would be half lost it means* 
of importation were wanting. In such !i case, over-pro- 
duction would reduce prices till irrigation becomes ^a very 
doubtful blessing. The district of Burdwan, for iiistunce, 
may grow potatoes without, limit, but it can consume only 
a certain quantity, and the surplus, instead of faciKtatiug^ 
will stand in the way of the payment of a specie-rent. 
The Calcutta channel is, therefore, well calculated to prevent 
this evil in Orissa, while its extension on .the other side to 
the Chilka Lake will ensure the benefits of a complete inldnd 
water communication. Mr. T. B.« Ma(*lier, Magistrate and 
Collector of Cuttack, in showing how * the district would 
be benefited by Colonel Arthur Cotton's plan of irrigation, 
makes the following pertinent remarks The ^^afud is 
** sown with the first rains in June,* and is reaped# in 
Ij^ovember; the ^ ikko^ sown in* November on the lowest 
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and ivapisA in April ; the ai'ea of this crop h hut 
small, as it i^uirea watering. The * rMi/ eoW weather 
crops, are so exceedingly scsaoty, as scarce to deserve a name* 
Tiie ^ sarud ^ land is covered with water in the rains, 
** and is dry by December j if water Vp'ere procurable, there is 
nothing to prevent a second ei-op to be taken between 
December and Jutie, All the puUos and oil seeds grow very 
^*Well then, and the matket for them is inexliaustilde, I have 
** every expectation that in a short time also more valuable 
^ crops than those now cultivated,-—! refer to safflower, feuirar- 
** cane, atid jatcr— would speedily become common/^ Referring 
to Colonel Arthur Cotton's plan. Lieutenant C, B. Young, 
Officiating Chief Engineer of Bengal, says, — In the 
“ benelits to be denived from irrigation, particularly in India, 
1 most fully concur with Colonel Cotton. They are two- fold 
‘ benefit^ to^ btith the Government and the people. l'’he 
Directois of the Madras Irrigation and Canal Comp'iny 
were so impressed with the great value and peculiar pnun»be 
of the works recommended hy Coh)nel Cot<on, ^uat they 
proposed to the Seciclary of State for India in Council to 
raise tlie requisite capital and to undertake their con&iUK** 
‘tioii, provided fair and liberal terms of support wore ooiiced«»d 
by Ooveinment. The Secretary of State very unwibeli 
refused a guarantee and sanctioned the formati(»n of an \iv 
giiarantml company formed for the purpose of eonstiueUi.g 
** works of irrigation and navigation in the pio\r»cc of 
** Orissa. " Such a company has been formed and is btyled 
the East India Jnigatiou and Canal Company, with a caj)ital 
of 12,000,000, with power to increase the same. It is under 
rim same rnainigemeiit as the Madras Irrigation and Canal 
Company, which lias promoted it, on the belief that the 
scheme /should betaken up and cairiedout as an independent 
undertaking We lieartily wish Her Majesty's Government 
would reconrider the ca&e and concede to the Company the 
guarantee solicited by them he the want of it hampers their 
operations* We cainestly trust the lime is not distant when 
the ‘Coinpany's operations in Orissa may bear fruit. 

In connection c with « the proposed remedial measures, we 
would suggest the establishment of a Department of Agri« 
cuhuie for the puil>ogc of obtaining, arranging, and collating 
' agricullaral statistics, to be superintended and controlled 
Vy H Mmi4er or DltOotor of Agriculture. Such a department 
^jists in Prance, and we see U30 reason why it should not exist 
in Jlndia, which isw asseniially an ajmeultural oountry^ It 
is notorious that, except Mn Oalonti^ there are no proper 
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iirramyomeat^i for ascertaining the periodical fall of rain, 
'rhougli the I'all of rain in Calcutta doeb not uccebsarily indicate 
the tame full in every^part of Bengal, yet when tliere is 
dr<niglit throughput the country, the full of rain may be 
appioximation to the fall of rain in the other parts 
of the country. We think however that at least, in some 
of the dirttriote which are known to he large graiiwgrowing 
rKt‘>, measures should be adopted by the proposed 
(hp.uttncnt for ascertaining the rain-fall from tikne to time, 

/ iain, in every distiiet of Bengal, it is of the utmost 
•jpoi(«\u(*c that accurate iutormutiun Us to the grain ci’ops 
Oniild ho obtained. Tlii^ may he done by the proposed 
ment. It may also lake incasmos for the prepaiatiou of 
umI ropoits, uot only on the ciops, but on the prices 
?oay rule fiom time to time. If Mich agycultural 
* ,s had been c<dlccted and published lor pj^neral iufor-i 
m before the ocenrvence of the famine, its effects might 
hcvn, in a eon«^ldcrable degree, mitigatt‘d i>y proper and 
eioiis arrangements. Cheap markels would have benefited, 
and dear markets would perhaps not have hceu dearer, 

’Ve ‘^1 our hopes for the regeneration of Orissa, not ^ 
oii'v'' 1)11 ilie adoption of inciisnrcs lor developing the material 
»; of her inhabitants, baton measures for promoting 
'’f moral snd mental enlightenment. We believe education 
e dc most powerful agent for impioving and elevating a 
i.'id we, tlicrefore, earnestly recommend tlic extension 
of ' W(*ll-direoied system ot education to Oiisaa, When 
tiK luity Ycars^ Settlement was effected, iNight vcrnatMilay 
si'uools were established, — three in Balasore, three in Cut- 
tack, and two inr*Pooree. English schools ^have since been* 
cstabli»ncd at Cuttack and Pooree, but the number of such 
ms i,Miiioic, is very iiiade(|uate. There are large classes in 
Ons-^a wlio seek the benefits of an English education, and 
aic and willing to contribute towards the iustructiou of 
their children. When in February last, the Lientcnant- 

Clovernor visited Cuttack, the zemindars expressed their 
desire tio see a Government college established. Wo Wust 
the tim^" is hot far distant when such* an institution may be 
set on foot. Education must begin with the upper ten 
thousand. In Orissa an educated nati^^e is not suck a 
drug in the market? as in Calcutta, inasmuch m* young 
Bengallecs, with a smattering of English and official 
vernacular, monopolize the miiUbterial offices to the exclusion 
of the Oorias. • 
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There is no event whioli prodoecfl unmixea evw. tfc is an 
ill-wind which blows nobodj^ good. If the foiwine leads, 
as wo devoutly trust it may lead^ to the introduction of 
the Fermanont Settlement, the eatensiOn jof irrigation, the 
creation of « Department of Agriealtnre, oad the establish- 
ment of colleges and aoboole, it will ‘afforded a signal 
illustration of that divine law, that oW^ot eVil God educes . 
good. It will have, iu that case, |ih>red '‘under Hie 
Providence a hurricane Sweeping away in its resistless and 
beneficent course the abominations of poverty and pestilence, 
misery and crime, ignoranpe and Bup<$rstition, and inaugurating 
a new era of iudui^rial development, and mental and menu 
illumination. 
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2. £ord Stan/eys ditto dtUo, 

lilOH the first time the loading ministors of the Crown have 
E admitted that European considerations are but a part of 
the foreign policy of England^ and they have recognized the 
Queen as an Asiatic, an American, and Australasian power. 
Heartily concurring in these views, we propose in this article 
to point out whereto that conclusion leads. » 

Ine national policy in America and Australia may he briefiy 
stated. In America our rivals are the United States, and, 
ns we can get no good whatever by quarrelling with th<»m, all 
mm concur m doing auglxt lliat honour will permit to keep 
tliq,peaoe* With regard to our own colonies, both in America 
and Australia, our rule is to help those who will help them- • 
selves, and to keep up the union with the mother country so 
long as the colonies themselves desire it, and no longer. This 
policy has been jnirsued for some years amid Hie general 
concurrence of the nation. It is uiinecossaiy further to allude 
to it. 

With reference to our future policy in Eurojx), the periodi- 
cal press has been represenitiig that Mr. insraoli at least, 
if Lord Stanley Jhias been more reticent, has indicated tlial, 
England is io seeh, in maintaining the first position in* 
Asia, consolation for declining into a second-rate msition in 
Europe. We do not understand him to have said so. Our 
reading of hia speech is, that the real material interests of 
England must bo aflfected before we can interfere for * the 
future in European aiTairs: that, until such interests ate 
touched, it is our duty and our interest to abstain j but, \fheu 
they are a^fected, the country will make the necessary sacri- 
fices to majmtain its position. In the meantime, we should 
drop the petty meaningless interlgrence \%ith everything and 
everybody, ’^hioh has certainly, of la(c years, not increased our 
influence abroad, and reserve , our diplomatic action* on the 
" continent, until it is distinctly sought, or until our own 
interests are so materially affected that, we are prepared to 
ba(dc our diplomacy by force, if need be. 
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ttceent cvptit*. ni^iesir to us uot Only to indicate moTO clearly 
that thw is our true policy, hut to remove muoh of Iho 
temptation U» a contrary course, The consolidation of the 
Gcrrtmu nation into ono great power has lessened the prepon- 
derance of France. She can no longer pit* Prussia against 
Austria, or take advantage of the dynastic jerimsies of tlie 
minor (lei man powers to keep her own road open into the 
heart of Germany tlwough a wjcond confederation of the 
Bhine. Tlie German people are not fools, and their desire 
for unity is unquestionahle, and it is not to be supposed, even 
if the Southern Confederacy is recognized, tliat a common 
German parliament will ‘not take such precautions ns to 
prevent all danger of either J’ranee or Austria ever dividing 
the nation again. Tlie consolidation of Italy W a similar 
tendency. It at once removes numerous causes of quarrel, and 
closes arP aix'ieut battle-field. The whole course of recent 
events jioints, as far as human foresight can spcenlate, to a 
more solid and lasting peace thau Europe has ever seen. 

At the same time the work is by no means done yet. Tlie 
Eoman qiu'htion has to be settled; and, though Austria is to 
take no further p.irt iu German jiolitu's, she retains Ansti-ia 
•proper and Bohemia, which, though Czech, has been ashoeiated 
with Germany for a thousand yeai-s, and must be deejily 
imbued with German feeling. Bohemia was one of the' seven 
electorates of the Goldcu Bull, and it was as Kings of 
Bohemia that the Dukes of Austria had a claim to the 
empire. Whether the attachment of those provinces to the 
thrane of Vienna will be sufficient to keep them eonteutwl, 
in' isolation from* the rest of Germany, is a question whi-h 
pime alone can solve; hut, il they become jjiscouteuted and 
yearn for union, they will hav<‘ iu Germany plenty of sym- 
pathisers, and to Austria will bo said only “ Schleswig 
Holstein ” 

At present, Prussia has taken a great lead in European 
politics, and she has a minister who lias domineered over her 
parliament iu the most aggravating style. People associated 
the polic;|^ of the state with his manner^, and allowed their 
disfiko of him pe|^ncdly to iuffpence their judgment on the 
policy and attitude of Prussia. People talk now of Prussian 
preponderance, of ithe ne<*pssity of taking security against 
her ambjltion, and reueou as if her success in Germany would 
make her attack all her neighhputM, and overwhelm them with 
the might of her needle gun. But, fairly cousideced, the 
mhb^tiou of Prussia, was perfectly legitimate, and there is 
not the slightest ground to suppose her views tend or vill 
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lend Ibcyoud Germany, vddlo the work she has done there 
what Enfflightnen, at least, should take no exception to. 

Tliere are two ^cal powers in Europe whose cherisluvl 
schemes of a^ygtandjsothent clash with our interest^. I’lnese 
powers are Erahce aud Russia. * The hVencli idea in the 
frontier of Hie Rhine, and, in consequence, the ahsorptiOii 
of all Belgium. The Russian idea is the ac(jiiisitiun of 
Constantinople, and, by consequence, the sovereignty gf 
European Turkey and Asia Minor. ** 

There can be no possible doubt that the acquisition of Bel- 
gium by France would be a standing menace to England, 
In 1814, when French soil was cdvefeil by the allied tro<q)s, 
Napoleon refused }>eace, because he would not give up 
Antwerp, and the feeling of France, even at thi^ present day, 
w^e fc^ir, fully synipathirtcs with him. It is not U) b (^ dcinotl 
that inti^rnationiil relations between England anATffllrce li.ivc, 
of late years, boon greatly progressing, and tliat ea<‘h country 
has learned to like the other better and respect it moic. We 
believe such feelings, however, have made grisiter ]>rogrcss 
in England than m France. For this there are soveial causes. 
The Englihhman is the greater traveller, and a larger number 
of our population go abroad ; and, tlioiigh, perhaps, flu' 
most eoiv-ervutive of all travellers in his piejudiees, (he 
travelling Englishman has an advantage in this respect o\(t 
tho!>e who do not travel at all. Then, in the long conU'sts 
which have taken place between the two nations, the halaucc 
of credit and succ’ess has been considerably in favour of Eng- 
land. Lastly, among the most liberal Prenchnicn, those who 
admire English freedom most, and long that Iheir own counlry 
might enjoy tlw like, the viny sight of that they long for 
and cannot get, gives rise to feelings of envy and dislike, 
which, while they Are thoroughly human, are capable, under 
favourable eireumstances, of developing into a most bitter 
hostility, A prospect of humiliating^ Englandj^ of winning a 
battle on English soil, would, we fear, be intensely gratifying 
to the French mind ; and, beyond all question, the posscKsiou 
of Antweip would render this idea far less impracticable. 

It is a very different thing attemptipg to organise an 
invasion If England from such places as Boulo^c and 
Ambleteuse, and having a rivci; like the Scheldt in which 
to prepare it. Wet believe, in such c&se, our eafftjby would 
require the permanent embodiment of the militia and the 
addition af a hundred thousand men to the regular army. 
If this be A just statement of the case, it is manifestly the 
interest of England to o^ist Belgium^ with all her power. 
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to maiiiiaiu iudepend^fiie^. Skotdd the time unfurtaiiately 
come wkeii Belg'ium desiree to Ikj absoebed into Prance, wc 
must accept tbe bituatioO and perm^eutly maintain the 
noeesRaiy nayal and military forces ftir our protection. 

In like manner, we cannot stand by and see Russia annex 
Consmntinople, or indeed make any selious attack on the 
Turkish Pmpire. .Russia is our rival both in Central and. 
Eastern Asia, and the possession of Constantinople would both 
enable her to command our overland communications with 
India and the further east, and give her such a prestige in 
the Asiatic mind^ as would shako native faith in our invin* 
cihility ih India itself. This is a most important consideration, 
which, not only public opinion at home, but even the 
leading statesmen of the country, have never realiz<*d. During 
the Crimean war, Lord Ellenborough wisely observed, that 
the qneisfion^tthen to be solved was more on Abiatic than 
an European one, and that we should have done well to 
have chosen the Abiatic side of the Black Sea os the theatre 
of our operations, leaving to Prance the war on tlie Danube, 
both because wo would have had a sojiarate field of our 
own, wliere our army would not have been overshadowed by 
' the lai'ger armament of Prance, and that any successes we 
might have had would have spread far and wide throughout 
Asia. The merchants of Asia, from India to the Bos]>horus 
are a nomadic race, so to speak. They travel from bazaar 
to bazaar^ spreading the news of all they see and hear, and 
they only rofiort that which is Asiatic. To the people among 
^hom they movc^ Constantinople is the boundary of civilization, 
as it is the limit of the nomad merchant's furt/hest journey. 
Of. Europe they know nothing, though the names of all the 
old Asiatic towns Vre household woms in their earn; and, it 
is for this reason, that Lord Ellenlwrough^s later words are 
strictly true, when he said, that in taking Kars, as far as 
tiieif inftnence in Asia is concerned, the Russians more than 
compensated themselves for the loss of Sebastopol. Wo must, 
if we want to maintain our place as a first-class power nnd 
our Indian Empire, resist Rua^ah attempts on Turkey^ and 
, must meet any such design with War, ^ 

But iliis does not apply to any other power necessarily, 
and, instead of the* " sicfc anan/^ a strong power, able to 
hold iib own, located &t Constantinople, would be or should be 
a welcome sight to Englkhd. Austria is such a power. Her 
possession of ConstautmopW wudH be no menace to ne, and we 
slmuld he unwise to do anything to prevent it. It is no 
love of* Turkey that makes US| under certain circumstances, 
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fii^t for her, an*} if the march of events, by poshinfi* Anstria 
afiogetiier out of Germany, should press her eastward in her 
strufTPrlo to maintain her position as a fU^t-elass power, we 
should hail it aS an additional security for the getteral peace 
of the world. Xtthe same time ^e could do nothing' to help 
her in anoh a design. Austria has the most insolent army 
in Europe : it ia hated in every country it occupies ; and 
England can never eeuntenanoe this conduct of a military 
force, such as Austria sort into the principalities during her 
occupation of it, when the Crimean War was going on. If 
Austria wants to retrieve her position, her first endeavour 
should be to compel her own soldiery to treat the people they 
Uvo among with consideration and civility. 

It appears to us, that in order to secure those two great 
objects, of our European pohcy, t^ independence of Belgium, 
and the preveutiou of the acquisition of ConaWIEinople by 
Russia, the great work in course of accomplishment by Prussia 
in Germany puts a trump card into our hands. l%e effect 
of this must M to increase English inRuence in Europe. Ger> 
many now will not only he one and a first-class power, but 
it will be the leading power on the continent, so long as it is 
in a state of defensive alliance with England. Its danger 
consists in a combination of Erance and Russia. Its manifest 
inten.'st is to prevent any dangerous entensiun of the ^lowcr 
of cither state on the continent, and. it cannot but support 
the i>olicy of England in Belgium and Turkey. On the other 
hand, any attempt on the part of either Prouce or Russia to 
undo the work of the unification oi Genhany, from whatever 
motive it may spring, endangers our cherished polu‘y, and 
should, in our opinion, he met by a defensive alliance of Eng- 
land with Germany,— a combmation which will ensure the 
peace of Europe, and offer every 'prospect of a auccessfu! war, 
should that unfortunately, at any time, become unavoidable. 
In such a contingeney, wo should not jihrink from doing onr 
duty and helping Germany with all our power. It is |isriectly 
possihlp snen% to make it known to the statosmeu of Europe 
that such will be our policy, without alarming the susoaptibi- 
liiies of either Pranoe or Russia. Gur '^ish is to keep on 
toe host of ternM with all of them, hat there can be no harm 
in letting then) knqw that we on see both our intorest and 
whore oui^ danj^ur dies, and toat we ,iire propwed ^to accept 
the respohsibiKt^ of a great, power. 

Of course it is impossible to anticipate all the complications 
which may arise, but these obscrvationa,BeiB]» to us to indicate 
the necessary policy dt present. . 1%e means of carrying out 
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tho policy are foreign <o tliift article, but, in our relationa 
with Ibreign etatfes, we should give them to undersland that 
we will find the means, and we should set about it, never 
Ibrgetting that odr power all over ttte world depends upon 
our being a first-rale power in Europe; and, however we may 
abstain from foreign diplomatic interforeuce as a rule, it is 
110 part of our intention to abandon that position il' anything 
should threaten it. At the same time, it appears to us that, 
where our own interests aio not concerned, it is wiser and 
more dignjfied to allow the continent to settle its own affairs, 
uninterfoted with, save by the expression of an enlightened 
and friendly interest. • ‘ 

It ib, however, principally our policy in Asia that should 
be the subject of an article in thw Reriewy and, as it is jierhaps 
the most dilfioult, though eeriamly the less serious, we shall 
now pvocSed^to deal with it. 

In Asia we arc again confronted with our two European 
rivals, IVance and lltissia. Let us take our relations with 
France first. We are united with Prance in the bonds of a 
common policy in China and Japan, and rocimlly she has 
been laying the foundation of a dominion in the delta of the 
Cambodia. In China and Japan, France has but a small 
eommen'e, but she has been desirous of taking ranlc all over 
the world as a leading maritime power, and she interfered 
in China cliiefiy in the character of the protector of the 
numerous Catholic missions in the far East. England, on the 
contrary, has an enormous and rapidly developing <*ommeroe 
with those countries ; and, when we found such material 
inlen^sfs were being seriously compromised by the action of 
tli^. Governments of China and Japan, we dei'Wied it necessary 
to resort to force we weije to maintain our trade. At the 
same time, it is not to be* denied that our intention went 
the grcat(»r length of extending it. Under these circumstances, 
as France was restless and a<dive in those seas, and had a 
squadron and an accredited agent there, it was necessary for 
us to <*hoose our course with reference to her. We ^ chose 
to act in concert with ber^ and though obliged, no doubt, 
to ocmcede some jj^ints .in consequence, which perhaps we 
may ha\c thought we could have settled more satisfactorily 
by oursehce, yet, as Franca is a great iutviltaed nation, we 
felt that Jier influence would be mainly in the direction we 
reciuired, and we preveuted her using that iufluom*c and power 
io thwart im altogether and to throw every difficulty in 
our way. We think Government decided wisely in choosing 
thus, au<l the general rcsiiH of the policy may be said to 
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have beeo moat sn^wEwfuL With Cliiim and Ja])an our reia' 
iioue are simply ti«diD|r; dnd our polilicul engagemhnts have 
for thciv end the protection and fostering of our commerce 
only. We have, nt) tAritorial designs of any kind, nor, as 
far as vre know, has Jfrance. On this |>0int there 'is neither 
jealousy nor- malry. Whore we ate a political power is on 
the continent of India, and there France is so feeble and her 
power of expansion S9 completely impossible, that wo liavo 
nothing whatever to apprehend from her, while the theatre 
she has chosen for the establishment of her empU'C in the 
Fast is, in India, a term ikcoffmfa, and docs not exercise the 
smallest political influence in the* oAuntry. Should France 
annex tilie whole of Cambodia and establish heiself along 
the river up to the frontiers of China, it would, in all probaMlit^, 
not be known in any Indian baxoar. Thu pe ople of India 
are n Caucasum race, and their political pnlso beSfir^ympathe- 
ticully to events in Turkey in Asia, Persia, Beloocnistan, 
Afghanistan, and to a lesser degree to the aflfhirs pf the 
three Khanates of Bokhara, Khiva and Kokand, but with 
Hongfolian and Malayan peoples, they have neither relations 
nor sympathy. We are understood of course to allude to the 
political centres of Inditi. , Doubtless, in some rtf the sea-port^ 
of the peninsula, Malayan sympathisers may bo found, but 
they would be but individuals few and far between, and 
exercising no influence in the country. It follows from this 
that France is not a rival ours in the East, and iluit we 
can view her attempts to extend her mfloenco in these 
countries with friendly tympatirj^, our only being 

to maintain such a fleet as vnll ofectu^ly protest 6ur 
enormously valuable trade in event of a rupture in Europe,' . 

Our relations with Bnseia in Asia ard widely different. 
She is our rival both in, Central and Eastern Asia, and there 
is little doubt that she is looking forward to take from us 
the position of tiie first power on. that continent. The 
temxtoiy of Russia ip Asia is enormous, but it is cursed witlr 
an inhospitable climate for the most part, is thinly populated, 
and its nuudtenande is a cost and a drain ^on her i^unms. 
Her enteiprises in this direction have as jret only given her 
prestige and political consequence, and it is not to W won* 
dered at that she should be losing for prO^t, easting her 
eyes towar^ our* mfiile Indian revenues ehd pur rich 
oommetee with China and Japan. 

In the East, of kte, Russia has been making great 
strides. Daring the war of her only port on the l^ific 

was FetropBuuuski, which is'closod.hy ice for a great portiqn 
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nt tJjt* ,>m, »iim tiaoj, aot p»^ Iipb she a^^oiwd the.wftok 
yiBpy ^ tlw Jimotttf but sW Hbfi vh«te omit Of Maatmm-- 
mj and her Sicnr follow the course of the fiiver 

SuiBgarit end ^e has sorted e |*ood port; Vladivostok, iq 
the Pacific, witich is op^ all the year round. Her present 
efibtte. in this direction tend to makiag the river Yalookian^ 
her hoonduy, which falls into the Vdlow Sen. Ihis has been . 
resisted by tnS Chinese Oovemment, os it would give the whole 
peninsnla of the Corea into her hands with its fine harbours 
and salient positimi both towards China and Japan. It is 
nn^rdood that the recent mSssaore of the Catholic inission- 
arias in the Corea was prompted by unreasonably and i^o* 
rantty eonronnding them with the Bussians, whoso desip^ns 
in tliose cotintdes have been renewed; and it is to be hoped 
that; in exacting reparation. Prance will not play the Russian 

E , ImC^l give the people and Government of the Corea 
lotly to understand how foreign the work of those whom 
she pr^tiscts is to any encroaohments on thi part of Russia. 
The policy add encroachments of Russia liave been ably 
exposed tn a recent number of the Seme dei deujr Monies, 
— ^tbe article being supposed to be from the pen of a 
RnSsjan who held high owe in these parts. The capabihties 
of the valley of the Amour are well depicted in Atkinson’s 
Travels on the Upper and Lower Amour." It is true that Russia 
has to settle these countries yet, and to develop the agnonU 
tore and oommcioe that is to ipake them fomidable, but it 
is not very diflienU for her to form a naval ftation at her 
new port, when<j9 to interrupt and* vex our commerce with 
China and J^an in the event of an European rapture. 

^ Indeed, according to the article' in the Revue, already q^uoted, 
the diplomatic dafion of the Huasian envoy th Japan has 
assomM the character of a militsty and naval station, and 
the right of pasbing through the channel, which leads past 
it, has been appropriated % Russia to be gifted or refused 
at her phassure. , 

The writer in the Reim does mom than hint that Russia 
hae designs upon Japan. doubt it ‘Would ribUy r^ay all 
her efibrts. But, svill England allow itf would uur com* 
meree hufibr fWmi the dbangb? There Ss every reason to 
believe it woidd. Japatt is <under one central goverament, is 
well eultivatod, and its peo{da ant dh^osed towards traw, 
while the exelamvcnass of ita govenuueat, which would 
pMVenl the developmwit of hwsi*, is broken down, aitd that 
of the nobles is fiiQowii^ fhit. (Bveiything points to a great 
extension of our comm^ with wat countiy under «h» 
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pv^nt rttUt. Now, « jHW^nest of bj Bn^ would 

be « ioBff apd ^touif affiur. The Jepnueae are 

not witbont opint, Mid tb^re io not the slij^Iitest pnMxibib'l^ 
tyt Rui^ia ooold eiutot the of tho battle of Sodowa 
there. Her meane are snudil, atid.«he eoa)4 only grado^y 
inoreaee thetty end ehe ie the least able of all the maritime 
Kux^>peaii great |>o«m^ to cariy on distant expeditions. 
During this op^eraboDj^r trade woilld be utterly paralysed, and 
he must have a fueling on the subject to which we do not 
pretend who would say we were bound not to xnterfem. Wo 
think that Bn^and should resist any such attempt;, for it 
would injure us greatly and we o&n ‘easily forbid it. At the 
same time, if Russia would content herself with eadeaVouir> 
ing to people and develop the noble territory she has upon 
the Awow, she would meet with only''sympathy and encourage* 
ment from England. It is signifioant however -UJflmr inten- 
tions, that, os meurioned in the Rerus, her negotiations to 
colonize the Amour, with a body of Bohemiau Czechs from 
the Duhed States, broke down, when on tilte point of sueeesd- 
ing, on account of the nature of the govemroont and military 
organization to which they were to be subjected. They had 
breathed the free air of America, and, notwithsiuuding all 
the material advantages held put to them, they saw they 
were to be used for purposes of ambition and aggresevon 
only, and they had nd mind to lend themselves to the scheml. 

We now turn to Central Asia. Here RuMiia hUs lioen, making 
vast strides. $he hi)8 conquered Kokand, which ie however the 
least warlike of .the three khanates of Independent Taitary 
according to Yambery, and sho has bumbled liokhara, and the 
common belief abe means to conquer that too. That Russia is 
troubled with but little scruples may be interred from the fact, 
that Russian organs have been attributing to their Government 
the design of diverting the River C^us from its present channel 
into its ancient one, which led^ not into the Sea of Aral, but into 
the Caspian. As this involves the destruction of the khanate 
of Khiva.andtKe depriving of hundieda of tihCnsands of innocent 
people of the menus of sapsisteneo^ as will be fully seen ^b^ a 
perusal of Vambary’s aeoonnt of thin, oasis, in the desern the 
utter sel^ness and itdmmanity of the pro|>o6id could onV l>a 
excused on tbo gvound that the writer knew nothiii^gf of what he 
was diaonssing, slod*ri^t rite Rusrian GoVemment nexer enter* 
tained eoedt a deslgsu At thensame rime, the hhiStiates are so 
utterly bmbatnus, Roltbara especially being the atronghold 
of Mahometan fanarioimp, and ^ir Govvi^meuts are so ipiable 
tq control the hordes of K.b£rgis an^ Teorikoomami, who make 
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commeroc iinpwiBibltt in these landsi that their sulgeetiuii 
hjr Kussia anti auhmis^ioo to her strong and more r^uiar mle 
ean only he Ibohed en aa a genieral wnelit. 

Dy eonij^ttest of Bokhara Eussia w'oohl V hrouje^bt up to 
the mmtiem of Affghauistan, and it must he remembered that 
the Oxns is navigablo, and lies between Airghauieton and 
Bokhaira, while the Eusbiaus make no secret ot their intention, 
in SQltne way or other, to obtain the control of thait river. 

We Wonld recommend the reader to glance We at a good 
map of Central Asia showing India and Adghanistau with 
the leading topogrophieal features of the oonntry depleted. 

It will l>e seen that Ail^hanistan has an outlying pmvinee of 
Balkli or Toorkhtan, north of the Ilindookoosh, but that all 
the rest of it lies within that range of mountains. To the west, 
however, the range becomes lower, and gradually sinks to a 
moderate dCsthcle, and Iwre, on the banks of the Heldi'ood, is 
^ aitukted, in the midst of a country that Would be fertile were it 
free from the waste of misgovemment and oppression, the famous 
oitf of Herat, Within the mountains, that is, Afghanistan proper, 
we find a valley having Canbul at one end and Kandahar at the 
other, and in the midst of it Khelat-ioHhilzieandGhuzneoj while, 
from either extremity of this main valley, two narrow defiles 
lead down upon India, where their Indian extremities are known 
as the Khyber and Boolan Basses, Both these defiles have 
valleys opening above the passes, those of Shawl and Jehdahad, 
but they are eircumsorihed, though fertile, and again the valleys 
narrow to a emge on the roads towards Caurbtil Kandahar. 

j^tween the Khybef and the Boolan Basses there are numerous 
smaller passes leading into the Denyat, but they are none of 
them routes that are likely to he made use of hy more than a 
mere detachment. ' 

If Eussia meant to invade India therefore, she must do it 
either by way of Persia, that is by Meshed and MishaiKwr to 
Herat, and thence by Borrah and Kandahar to the Btwian 
Pass; or she might '<n*die the Oxus herhaWj and, having con- 
quer^ Balhh, aha would have to cross the BUndookoosh by way 
of Bamian, and mardk thenon by Oanhul to the Khyber Pass, 
But to do ^ would have to toree a series of the 
strongest positlbns in the wwrid held by an English army, for 
we proceed to show how easy H is fpr us to oooupy Affghanistan 
whenever .we plcaae. ' • . 

Jlk the Aifghan War of we oommittw two grave 

miatwke^, the ^<me politicsd and the other military. Our political 
mistake was in mixing otritelves up at all with the wretohed 
squabbles of the country, aggravated, as it was, by our choosing 
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the WtoQ^ 6id«. Oat inUi^y xoistakd wdk in wakiDg n^ar bp 
far from out baae of o{i«mtiotM. Ih fact VN» invaded a couutijr 
and atteniptfed to put an unpopolar prince upon the throne by 
means of flying jsolamda on]y> It i4 clear enough no\v> that 
with ordiuwy prudence and energy, the Cauliul dtwbter ue^ not 
have happened. But tlie Sihh«Caiitpaign of 1815*10 showed the 
iroprudenee of the mtaeion, af> the despejnte battle ol FeiozeShah 
demonstrated that the British army in Affghunisian was at the 
mercy of the Sikhe. Things are ohanged now howevetj We are 
wiser than to embiace the cause of any Aflj^n pretender, and 
our frontiers are up to the months of the pfsses. Government 
has, it is said, decided to make a railway from Ijahore to Attook, 
and this u e hope to see soon followed by the sanction of another 
from Hyderabad to Mooltan, to be subsequently extended to 
Attock also, BO that we may have a double Rne of r^l wav from 
the mouths of the passes to Uindostan and tu the sl^ 
Affj^hanistan is a conntiy pre*eminently diflkult to conquer, hut 
by no means difticult to hold. To reduce the people to siibmii* 
Sion, and more especially to collect revenne ^ra them, is a task 
thiit no sane statesmen would propose tp' himself, but to march 
a military force into the country and occupy it is not di^cult at 
all. Pollock's march through the Khylier, and Nott's from* 
Kandahar to Shawl, to induce General England to advance, show 
that, when proper mihtary precasitlons are taken, no opposition 
the Ajdghaos can offer is likely to do ns mdeh damage. StsU we 
must not tbrget that the Affghans aro)| hi aU'prob^hty, more 
formidable enemies than they weim. Dost Maliomed was no 
ordinary man, ^d he had seen miongb of ns, jbofh In the flqld 
and during his captivity, to induce him to do his beat to 
discipline hie mew, to a certain extent, and to pmvide himself 
With a decent tram of artillery; and, notwitlfstandingf the politi* 
cal distractions of the oonnt^, the sOldieis and iao gnus are 
there yet. But if they have improved, yfe have done so still 
more, and rifled ordilance and bripeehibaderii will more than 
counterbalance anything Dost Hah^httad Saiiy have done' 

The warlike AffghahiT are tl^ bill *^0114 most notably ao 
tbe Booranees and thcGhilsies. The forinsr ate in 
about Kandahw, the latter in the bins .bet vaen thiajKhyhov and 
Boohm Passes, bordering on fhaafSiitt valley nf lll%hitniaitan. 
The bill tribes are entirely dependent on t^^ oithNP^'OV oaaawis as 
they'call them, for evetyiiiing tlullt ifnakes to 

other people, and it n odly neoessaty t^ritNaMiy 3ainiie tositinns 
and to guard earehdly ed^daat su^me^ hK^,^hsw to terms ; 
dnd, if ih^ see a hrm pohoy of smd that iheir 

internal awahe arfe left wone, it wot|!q. hji by a small 
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paymrat, to gmki ()Obt of oaoorts in tmfficiiplft fomt 

to protect wpvoyti agninsi t|win, WMhe? the Oov«m- 
ment of the ,d»jr was friendly or hoirtilo; and **whether we 
had to beat the reguittr tniopa or ‘not, if we enter the 
eountry we' ehoaltl never nolnx this systeui in regard to 
the bill tribes, whose hva4or and observsnee of tieafu^s and 
ongagotnents are in proportion to the means of ooereion they 
wo hdbre their eyes.* 

llie question therotore arises, if Rnssiii attacks A%han> 
istan shuulii wo meet her tjhore? On Atrghanieton 1fto~havc 
no desiguB, The county would be k trouide'^to ns only, 
bnt it ie a vast natuful fortress covei#^ our frontier, 
and it is necessary for us that if not in friendly liands 
it sltould be at Iwet in hands powerless to do ns any injury. 
U is true that in history the sti-uggle for the empire of 
India hae*^Swor been derided in Affghaniston. The decihive 
battles, V Which * Indian empire has been lost and won 
against invaders iVom the north-west, have always been 
fought in that sirip, intercen^l between the desert and the 
bills, on the road between Delhi 'and Sirhind. But there 
are many considerations which forbid us waiting tht‘rc. It 
'involves surrendering A{%hani8tan and the Punjab, enough 
at onee to eondenin it; and it would open all India to the 
influenee of Russian intrigue. < We must therefore meet Russia 
in Affghanistau, atld the odds are so tremendously in our 
favour, that, if WB keep up our forces to the murk, a simple 
intimation that we hitond to do so will be suliicient to 
restrain Russia /rom any attempt on A%bauistan, and <>ou- 
vihee her that her energies for the future rou-t be wnhnetl 
to the development of the eonntries in whidi she has ^tab- 
lished herself. * 

We are of opinion that with a vigorous foreign jwlicy 
on our ]>art tliero is no danger whatever of a Kussiail inva- 
sion of India. The physical diHienlties in her way are enor- 
mous, and, if she should surmount them, she haq to confront a 
power greater than her own. But Rnssia has already attained 
a ]nisiUon wheime she ap^rs an Asi^ic power to the 
native mind, and hsf eareer'm Central Asia is eseiting great 
altoution in onr baSatUis. Ail that is turbulent and ambi- 
tious in India hatos tts, and Stories of Russian prognsss are 


e Thwe i)Wtvat<on« Oft ASkhanhtaii have been drawn partly from 
the osnvwealihm uf inteUigsat officers who itetvfld duwing the campaign 
m A^haumtan in IBSAdi, and partly from the MuemMfol dealing of 
the nini»h Qovermnenl aith tbS ft'Oallw tiibes, ^ 
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wiUel.v spread and feagwJy devoured. *fll>e nutive ureas (wnns 
vrith accounts of the niissituiR, and tlio poopio are bein<r 
educated to that that ^ey will be to read these 

aceounta, withouti for a* bna' titoe acquiring ^at more exteij* 
sive information, which will enable them to form just opinion 
on the relative }K«itiOna of iBngland and Aussia with 
regard to them. Inde^ when tliey, as a Imdy, can do 
that, they will require ueijiher of n<t, but will be ripe for relf- 
government. Under these oireumstaaoes, we think the time 
has come when onr Government should have regular ami 
reliable information from Central Asia, and that is not to be 
obtained by employing a common native vakeel. We are of 
opinion that a permanent mission should be <>qtablished at Canbul, 
(bat the head of it should be the most able diplomatist in 
our political service, and'tliat it should Im made <ine of the 
most coveted ajjpointments in way of emolument, for, in other 
rcs|)et‘t6, the appointment would hardly be a pleasant one; 
and that it should be the duty of such officer to keep the 
Govcniment informed both of wftat is going on in Central Asia 
and of the state of parties in Aflghanie^n. We made one great 
mistaUe in this respect in preferring Shah Soojah to Dost 
Mahomed: let ns see that we have not made another in ]>«-* 
ferring Shere Ali to Afaul Khan. It is, of course, not to bo 
supposed we have ideniilied oursidves with Shore Ali in any 
way, but even the recognition is awkward if he proves unable 
to bold his own, and it is imiiortant ibr Government not to 
make mistakes of this kind, llesides this, an oflicer in the 
position and rank of the envoy should be able to ueutrelize 
all Russian intrigues in Aflghanision, to keep British iidl’ii. 
ence pniramoiint, trfmd thus to keep the Indian mind quiet 
on tho subject of a Russian advance into Iddia. Some money 
jadiciously spent in attaining snub objects, whatever people 
who take the high and mighty view of things may say, 
would be by no means thrown away. 

We believe that we have notbing to fear from Aussia, 
either by sea or land if we are true to ourselves, but we do 
think there is. danger in her intrigues upon the minds of 
Uie people of India. To meet afr contiagenaos, in our opinion, 
Wa must keep such a fleet in the India and China seas, as 
will enable ns to deal with both Stance add Aussia combined. 
On land we must push our tailways on hn the moutl^ of the 
passes, DU the left bank of the Indus at any rate, keep our 
♦^militaty establishments in a thoroughly efficient state, and 
bring the powers that be ,at Caiibnl into a relatiow of 
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friendl]iic<4<=i au<li so far as foreign affiiirs are eoneemed^ 
dependence on ourselves. 

It is possible again^ as bus happenecl before, ibat Russia 
may mate a cat^s paw of Persia and "direct her upon Herat. 
It has been proved however that a slight pressure in the 
gulf is sufficient to keep Persia in order. We believe it 
will prove sufficient in the future,* for Affghanistan is rather 
oF the two proportionally increasing in strength. Should it 
not be enough however, beating Persia out of Affghanistan 
would be far easier than to beat Russia out* We need 
entertain no apprehensions from this quarter. 

We have now to address ourselves to our foreign policy 
on the continent of India itself. The Indian Foreign Office 
has the control of all those territories, the direct government 
of which^^ vested in the Governor General in Council, 
popularly x&tnjed the Non-regulation Provinces : with those 
this article has no concern. It is with our feudatories and 
such states, within the mountains, as are still independent 
that we have now to do. 

Lord Canning, in his famous proclamation to the native 
princes, in which he promised such as had no natural heirs, 
"that the British Government would acknowledge and give 
investiture to an adopted son, laid down a policy to which 
good faith will compel futu^ Governments to adhere. But 
this promise does not and cannot divest the i>aramount power 
of the responsibility of seeing that a decent goveinment is 
carried on by native potentates, who are protected by the 
British power from the consequences of mis-government, whicfi 
would follow inevitably were they quite independent. When 
such a case arises and must be dealt with, hitherto only 
two alternatives have been placed before Government, either 
annexation, or the government of the country through the 
agency of a British ofiicer for the benefit of the princely 
family. Wc venture to suggest a third mode of meeting the 
difficulty, which we believe to be far better than either, and 
that is to appoint the ablest native we can find to hold the 
office of deputy of the British Gpveinment, with sovereign 
power, for his lifb» only/ daring good behaviour. At his court 
there would be a resident, whose duty it would be to report 
on the administratidru * 

The whole bistoxy *of Ihdia shows that' the native mind has 
no attachment to particular families as sovereign rulers. It is 
very different as landlords and petty local chiefs, but Maho* 
meoan ascendency fer 800 years taught the people that an 
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adventurous soldier, a nobody, even a slave, miffht be the 
best of rulers, and a retrospect of the history oF any of the 
reij>ninff families of India, with the exception 6f the chiefs 
of '^Kajpootana or some very petty potentates, will show us 
the truth of this. What the native mind craves is native . 
i^overnment, not the ascendency of -particular families, and, 
if such have forfeited their rights by sloth, neglect of their 
duties, the oppression of their peoples, and the exhibition of 
unlimited self-indulgence and of nothing else, all the better 
intelligence of the native mind would hail their deprivation, 
provided the state wei’e left a native state, and the ruler 
appointed were a native. A field is tlms left for the exercise 
of native ambition, and very best security given against 
ultimate annexation. The proposal to govern the state throu^i-h 
a British resident can never bo so satisfactory. The chief 
power and inilucnce still remains, not With th^ 'native but 
with the European ; and lllc court of a pensioned imbecile, or * 
debaucli€fe would by no means attract or satisfy like that of a 
real sovereign, virtually independent, except as to foreign 
relations, so long as he made the care of his country hU first 
duty. Surely it is not hopeless, in this great country, to meet 
with men equal to such a position, and a degraded reigning* 
family has no right to anything beyond a moderate subsis- 
tance, nor would the native mind, under such cnoumstances, 
think so. As a further inducement it might be held out to the 
chosen deputies, that the administration of the father and the 
way he educated his son would tell in the latter^s favour, provided 
the Government were satisfied of his fitness, either for his 
father^s office or any other which might be * considered miore 
suitable for Inqi. Herd would be an opening for the Salar 
Jungs and Dinkur Raos of India, such* as never was yet 
seen under British rule, while, wo think, in adojiting this 
policy, the Government would be fully discharging its duty 
to the people as the paramount power, as it would always 
reserve the power of dismissing the Nawab. In fact, he 
would be in the position of one of Akbar's soubadars, but more 
vigilantly looked after, and selected on other and better 
principles, while his own conduct could ^ always secure his 
position for his life. 

There are a large number of, men iu this country who 
are dangerously disaffected, merely because fbey^ find no 
avenue to wealth or distinction, open to them under our rule. 
-jAll our Indian statesmen of experience have recognized the 
existence of this class, and have recfmmended the main, 
tepance of the existing native states to provide for fliem. 

H 
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Many of the ablest of our Indian officials are of opinion that 
we have gone too far in the way of annexation already. 
It is a g*eneral opinion that we liave done enough; and we 
think that in pointing out a way in which this object may be 
attained, and yet our duty to the masses of India ^^ischarged, 
we have indicated what is worthy the attention of Govern- 
ment, , It is not to be forgotten however that the hill states 
are apart. They have never exercised the slightest influence 
on the politics of India. Ambitious . adventurers have never 
sought in them a field for their abilities or address, and 
there is no reason why we should deal with them in this 
fashion. On the contrary, there are the most powerful reasons 
why we should not; for, though we look on the colonization 
of the hills by men of European race as a chimera, yet they 
are capable of producing much that requires European manage- 
ment an(f^ ^‘upervisibn, they are, with good management, 
inexhaustible dep6ts of the finest timber, and they are 
invaluable as sanatoria and as furnishing wealthy stations 
for European troops. We seek the possessions of no one, but, 
if fate puts the opportunity fairly and justly into our hands, 
we are of opinion that the general interest requires that 
®we should lose no opportunity of acquiring hill territory. 

Before closing this article, we would say a few words on 
the political aspect of the management of the natives in 
our own service. We have neglected this too much. The 
late Sir Henry Lawrence, writing of the sepoy army, said 
that, probably, nineiy-five per cent were perfectly contented, 
and five per cent were dangerously disaffected. The cause 
wAs to a certain degree inseparable from our position in India, 
bqt many of the five per cent could be conciliated and con- 
tented. No doubt itiany wiU say that the mutiny showed that 
nothing' like ninety-five per cent of the native soldiery were 
content with our service. We believe that, the mutiny not 
notwithstsmding, the estimate is a proximate one. . It is 
beyond a doubt the earlier mutinies were the result of a vague 
fear that Government was about to interfere with caste, and 
that, the later ones were the work of a few desperate characters 
in each raiment, c, Soldiers, and especially mercenary sojdiers, 
follow in such cases like a flock of sheep, and the Indian 
mutiny was no exception, u 

No dojibt there ar6 some men we can mever conciliate, and 
they must be coerced when they show their teeth; but we 
think that a real effort might gr^tly reduce the number of 
the ^disaffected. ThCc frank 4 Mioptian of the policy, already 
indicated in regard to pur ibudatdries, would do much. ^It 
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would piit an end to the government of dancing fiddlers, 
and favourites, for no deputy could' hold his government 
who resigned himself to tbat^ and it would widen the present 
existing field .to the fesfitimate ambition of men worthy of 
better thi|jgs, and therefore of the class who are to be feared in 
times of trouble. But we must do 'something in the way 
of putting distinguished natives^ on a footing of equality as 
regards honours and emoluments with ourselves. There is no 
doubt that this is what they value. Nothing gratified Jung 
Bahadoor so much as being made a G. C. B., and one of the 
Attareewala Sikh Sirdars, a man who commanded a division 
of the Khalsa army in the campaign ef 1848-49, had the rank 
of captain given him by Government during the mutiny, and 
the title is now his most cherished distinction. We all know 
the outburst of indignation with which the decoration of 
Jung Btihadoor was received by that clique whl<?ii is mainly 
represented by the Horse Guards and the United Service Club, 
to the utter a^ionishment pf Lord Ellenborough, who advised 
Tier Majesty on the occasion, as well c^s to that of all men who 
had the ca])acity to understand our position as the first power in 
the world gov(u*ning a great foreign continent. But the home 
interest brought to bear on the question was so great, that* 
Lord Canning, thinking afl the time that it should be done, 
refused to recommend .. the Kaja of Kapoorthulla for the 
distinction of K, C, B., notwithstanding his very eminent 
services. Though they were forced to sfibmit to a clamour, 
which speaks but little for the sense of those who promoted it, 
the Government of Her Majesty felt that something must be 
done, and the Order of the Star of India was instituted. 

Recently tliis^^order has been extended, and we trust it 
will be wisely and discriminatingly bestowed. We think that 
hereditary Rajalings have had fully more than their share. 
But there are other existing orders of which we would like 
to say a few wdrds. In the, native army there is one called 
the Order of British India.^^ Its rules bestow it on native 
officers only, and it is given for long, faithful, and honourable 
service. It is a handsome star in gold and is in two classes, 
the first of whom have the little of " Sird^u* Buhadoor and 
two rupees a day, the second have that of " Buhadoor ” and 
one rupee a day. There is nothing in this order which should 
make it exclusively a* military decoration, 'and we see no reason 
why distinguished civil ofllcers should not wear it. The 
'•pecuniary part of it might be omitted when it was a civil 
d^oration. It would add very much tq the value of it, in 
native eyes, if Governors of provinces, Chief Commissioners, 
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\ and Generals commanding divisions were to wear it^ and more 
so if the Viceroy and the Commander-in^Chief y^uld some- 
times do so aleo. 

Of the Victoria Cross we would* only say that, under its 

rules, it should be open to. the whole army, native as well 

as European. But this great honour is scantily bestowed, and 
there is in the army another, called the Order of Merit, at 
the disposal of the Government of India, I«h’is order is, by its 
rules, only g^ven for bravery in the held. It is a handsome star 
with the legend '^for valour" Upon it. It has three ranks. 
The lowest carries one-third more of the recipient's pay with 
it; the second, properly ^iven to those who have already 
gain^ the lowest, carries two-thirds of the pay with it, and 
the highest class, given to those ^ho have a third time won 
it, carries with it double pay. During the mutinies, the 

rules of tlrfe* order were relaxed, and it was given for loyal 

service without regard to its gradation, but we believe it has 
since been put upon its originaU footing. It is not to be 
doubted that the value of this order would be greatly enhanced 
in native eyes, if it was given to th6 European army. The 
profusion with which natives were decorated with it during 
•the mutiny war. created great jqalousy and heart-burning 
among the European troops, who got nothing, and its exten- 
sion to them would enable the Government of India itself 
to decorate deserving braVery in cases where , the peculiar 
conditions of the Victoria Cross, were not fulfilled. Officers 
should, of course, receive it as well as men, but in * their case no 
extra pay. be gi\en. We feel very little hesitation in saying 
that such an extension of the order would greatly enhance 
its. value in the eyes of the natives of I];vdia. These dis- 
tinctions are valued everywhere, and chiefly at the rate 
that is put upon them. Sharing witli the native soldiery, by 
the governing class, qannot but make them greatly prized, 
and it would be no less acceptable to the working portion of the 
British army, however it might be looked .upon by the 
military authorities in London. ^ 

We are fuHher^of opinion that the institution of the staff 
corps has introduced an organization into the army, which 
admits of a politic promotion of natives without any danger. 
Young men of famify^ cerving* a stipulated time in the 
eommissioned ranks of the native army, might be promoted to 
be lieutenants in the sUff corps, and their promotion go 
by their service as that of their European comredes.^ ’ An exami- 
natii^ai in the English language and ability to Write and reaH 
Persian, as well as in their, military duti^, migkt be required. 
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Some old and deserving soldiers, who were thought wbrthjr, 
might also receive the like distinction, and perhaps the English 
language be omitted in their case. It would not be necessary 
to do much in this linS, a few cases would have a great effect, 
and something of the kind must be done for our own safety. 
No apprehension need be entertained as to the want of 
employment Every general officer might have a native 
aide-de-camp allowed him#* and ought to have one. Some 
would, if well selected, be invaluable in the Quarter Master 
General^s department; others' would, ho doubt, be excellent 
political officers, and they would be none the less likely to 
serve Government faithfully, becadse* they held the rank of 
captain, major, or lieutenant-colonel in the British army. 
In one or two cases we even think that the Government 
would do wisely, with well-tried men, to entrust them with 
the command of a regiment, and others wl/6 were not 
quite up to that might become wing or squ^ron officers. 
For the present, however; it would in no ease be desirable 
to put Europeans directly under their command. The future 
must be left to the Government of the day. 

, With regard to our native civil servants we should do some- 
thing of the same kind. We have already expressed an’ 
opinion that the order of British India should be thrown 
open fo them, and we think they should also have English 
titles. By far the bulk of the civil judicial work of the 
country is done by native judges, and, if we left the moonsiffis 
alone, the sudder ameens and principal sudder ameens might 
be called by the name of judge of this^ or that court. 
We see no reason why, if we have a native judge of the 
Supreme Court, native might not here and there be made 
judge of a district. So in the non-regulatito districts, natives, 
who have really distinguished themselves, should not be 
restricted to the rank of extra assistant commissioner only, 
'fhat of assistant commissioner should at once be thrown 
open to them, and for tlie future let their ability show 
’the way. We are also of opinion that, natives of a certain 
rank in the public service should . be called Saheb. ” It 
is a word at present distinctive of .the KuropeaU, or only 
given to Bajas and such like. There is, nothing that would 
tend more to , increase the selfvrespect of our better men, 
and to make them- feel that> Government meant ,to treat 
them worthily. As a rule, in the Civil Service natives are 
-&r better fitted for judicial* than executive appointments; 
and a reform that^^ would separate the itwo branches of, the 
adjninistration would, while it greatly improved the Government, 
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make* the adequate provision for deserving^ natives in the 
civil departnient much more easy of accomplishment. 

We may at first sight appear open to the charge of digressing 
in bringing under discussion our treati&ent of our own officials 
in an article on the foreign policy of England, but a further 
consideration will acquit us. In this country we are encamped 
among a foreign people. »Our social condition , and , theirs 
prevent any intimate association, and therefore our relations 
with them are and must bo political. We can no more amal- 
gamate with theyn than oil with water, but, as we have to 
live among them, wc may do what we can, and allow them 
to feel oar presence as little as possible, and it cahnot be felt 
more than when it grates on the amour propre, and presents 
a wall of brass to the pei’sonal distinction of every able man 
in the laud. 

We woul8 conclude with a word in reference to the new 
Secretary of State for India. lie is one of the most rising 
and hopeful statesmen of the Tory party. A leading London 
journal, speaking of him, wrote as if he had made a sacrifice 
in taking India, representing that, as he bad given proof of 
his powers as a party debater and as his genius lay towards 
•'sarcasm, by accepting his present office he had deprived him- 
self of the field best suited to his talents, and was likely, in 
consequence, to fill a less prominent position in the House. 
We cannot agree with this writer. England has been now 
for a long time and must be governed by parties, but it is 
not in their cf)ntests that statesmen are made. Oratorical 
combats on floor of the Houses are no doubt exciting 
enough, and, as a . trial of intellectual power, especially 
interesting to contemporary ephemeral* litewture ; but they 
pass by and leave •no trace behind, they essentially contract 
the view of those engaged in them, and, however such 
gladiators are feared and admired among their contemporaries, 
they have no place in history merely as such. If Lord 
Cranbprne aspires to be a statesman, we -consider India 
perhaps the best school the public service affords. It removes 
himdrom the necessity of looking at measures through party 
spectacles : the affairs he has to deal with are vast enough 
to open any man^s mind, and induce him to take a liberal 
^ and enlarged view x)f things ; and the mere having to deal 
with something quife apart keeps ever. before his view that 
there is a great world outside* the House of Commons. How 
many men of promise have succumbfed to party influence ! 
Our* ^ statesman should ^ ever remember Goldsmith^s happy 
description of Burke, » . 
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** Whai born for the tiniverse« narrowed hie mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. " 

We have no ^eat admiration for the Tory party^ as such. 
We dislike their Austrian proclivities, and their total want of 
sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of the people, both 
at home and. abroa^. But we recognize, the value of the 
conservative element in the country, and, though Tories are 
friendly to prerogative, .Jtbey have ever manfully withstood 
Whig tendencies to govern by an oligarchy raised on the 
sympathy of the people with the great principles of national 
progress, and for this they demand the gratitude of all honest 
men. On this occasion the Tory jlarty has had power thrust 
upon it by the blunders of its opponents. We can look for 
no great domestic measure from the present ministry : to carry 
such they must belie the principles of their party, and the 
history of their lives. But, if we have interpreted their 
meaning in saying that our position in Asia must influence 
their foreign policy generally, if thjey stick to that principle 
and place the naval and military forces of the country on a 
footing adequate to carry it out, they will have inaugurated 
a new era in the history of England, and be entitled to the 
respect of every lover of his country. . ' 
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T he energetic meaeures tak-en by Bussy after the dmth 
r of Mozuffer Jung bad confirmed' tbe aafeendancy which 
the French had attained in the councils of Ihe Subadar. 
AH • tbe promises, .all the arrangements, made by the 
deceased prince, had been .at onee ratified by his sucoestipr. 
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Of these perliaps the most important at the moment, ^as 
the engagement entered into with M^omed Ali. It will 
recollected that thi& noble, the representativi& of the femily' 
of Anwaroodeen, abandoned by , every 'cme after the down- • 
fall of Nazir Jimg, had tahen reftige in the strong fortress 
of Trichinopoly. Here at the instance tof the Mahratta, 
Raja Janojee, he had opened with Dupleix negotiations, which 
had terminated in a promise on the part of Mahomqd Ali 
to recognise Chanda Sahib as Nawab, and to make over to 
him Trichinopoly and its dependencies, on condition of 
being himself secured in the possession of his father^s treasures, 
free from all enquiry as to his. administration,, and of being 
entrusted with a subordinate govemmeid in another part 
of the Dekkan. *Jt was in the fullest; belief that this engage- 
ment would be adhered to, and that the matter was settled, 
that Dupleix had despatched Bussy to AuruAgabad. 

Yet notwithstanding that Mahomed Ali had before the 
march of Bdssy agreed to the terms proposed, and that 
Dupleix, on his part, had obtained and forwarded to him 
the sanction of the Subadar to their being ^carried out 
in their entirety, the matter seemed to hang fire. Whether 
it was that he distrusted the promises of Dupleix or 
that he trusted to the chapter of accidents,# this at least * 
is certain, that Mahomed Ali delayed, on one pretext after 
another, compliance with the terms to which he had agreed. 
At last, driven , hard by Dupleix, he declared that further 
concessions would be necessary before he could give up 
Trichinopoly. So anxious was Dupleix for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the question, that even this new demand did not 
exhaust his patience. He sent the letter of Mahomed "Ali 
to Bussy, with a request that he would obtain from tlie 
Subadar the necessary authorit)'- to enable him^ to agree to 
the terras it contained. Considerable as they were*/ these new 
demands were in his opinion small in comparison witlf the 
consequences which, he believed, .compliance with them would 
entail, viz,, the evacuation of Trichinopoly, and, with that, 
the pacification of the Carnatic. The consent of the 
Subadar was easily obtained by Bussy; the proper dona, ments 
were then forwarded to Mahomfed Ali, to be considered valid 
only on the condition that he signed the treaty without 
further delay. Mahombd AU, however, still hesitated. He 
had been in fact throughout thii period urgently beseeching the 
English for their assistance, and it was only when, at the' 
end of four months after he had received intimation of the 
Subadaris consent to the additional conditions, he had required, 
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Volcondah, about forty-five miles to tfie north of Trichinojpoty, 
and on the high rc«d to that plae^i, 

Volcbndah was a considerable place>, strong in its^natural 
position, and, for a native^ town, very fiiirly fortified. The 
governor held it for the Nawab df the Carnatic, but as the rival 
forces approached it from different quarters,* he was apparently 
undecided as ^to whether Chanda 3ahib or Mahomed All 
had:, the better claiim to thi^t title. It was evident ^that a 
battle was imminent, and, uncertain as to its results, he 
feared' the' consequences which a premature declaration in 
favour of the facticm that might be vanquished, might have 
on the party that should prove, victorious. He therefore 
judiciously declared, that the cessfon of the place would 
depend upon the issue of th^ impending contest, whilst'. at 
the same time he lent an attezmve ear to the offers that were 
made<btm by both parties. * 

The march' of Chanda Sahib had been so slow that the 
English had had time to take up % position to th^ south- 
west of Volcondah, before he had advanced beyond that 
place on his road to Trichinopoly. It had now become 
indispensable for him either to occupy Volcondah, or, gaming the 
governor, to drive the English from the neighbourhood^ 
To this second end he spared neither persuasion nor promises. 
Whether these would, under other circumstances, have brought 
about the desired result may be doubtful, bi^t this at least 
is certain that the shifty conduct of the governor so wearied 
the English commander, that u fortnight's useless 

negotiation, he resolved to compel that which the other would, 
not willingly yield. On. the evening of the 19th July there- 
fore, without apparently acquainting the governor with his 
intention. Captain Gingen marched a great portion of his 
force against the place, with the intention of talung possession 
of it. 

The outer defences of the town, and the town itself, fell 
at once into the hands of the assailants ; but this attack, 
and the burning of some houses outside, roused the garrison of 
the fort, and the English were compelled to recoil from its 
stone walls with considerable loss. Their ill-advised attack 
decided the governor. He threw himself at' once into the 
arms of Chanda *Sahibi^ and summoned the French to his aid. 
Betbre daylight, consequently, d^Auteuil put his force in 
motion, and entering the fort with , a ]^rtion of his troops, 
poured uponf.the English such a fire of Srtfllery, tliat notwith^ 
standing all the efforts of their offloers they quitted the 
field in a f>anic, abandoning their native allies, and leavuig 
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* ' • \ ' 
he wrung from J;hem a promise of kibstantive aid^ that 
he boldly threw off tbo mask, and refused to surrender 
Trichinopoly oh ^any conditions whatever^ 

Thus again was .l^upleixjt much against his own incli- 
nations, much, as he wdl knew,^ against the wishes of his 
masters in Paris, •forced dnto war/ Thus again did the 
question of' French domination in India depend upon the 
capture, of the city of Trichinopoly. The army, which 
in November, 1749, had marched from Pondichery with the 
intention of carrying out this purpose, had been unwisely 
diverted to another ; object,* But this time Dupleix was 
resolved there should be no suth mistake. To the native army 
of Chanda Sahib, ^ consisting of from 7,000 to 8,000 men, 
he/ added therefore a European detachment««of 400 men, a 
few Africans, and some artillery,^ — the whole under the com- 
mand of M. d^ATiteuil. These left Pondicheiy in the month 
of March, 1751.^ 

Meanwhile the English, recognising and rightfy recognising 
that their only chance of safety lay- in their sustaining the 
cause of the. anti-French pretender to the government of the 
Carnatic, had resolved to support Mahomed AK with all the 
jDQeans at their disposal. In the early part of February 
therefore, they v despatched Captain Cope at the head of 280 
Europeans, and 300 sepoys to aid in the defence of Trichi- 
nopoly; at the end of March following, they ordered a force 
of 500 Europeans, 100 Caffres, 1,000 sepoys, -and eight field- 
pieces to igfiarch from Fort St. David, for the purpose of 
co-operating in the field with the troops that still adhered 
to Mahomed Ali, and which were expected from Trichinopoly. 
This force was commanded by Captain Gingen, and serving 
with it as commissariat officer, the second time, we have 
met him, — was Lieuten|int Robert Clive. 

Th| first detachment,— that under Captain Cope, — had, during 
the same month, made an 'unsuccessful attempt to capture 
the city of Madura, h^ld for Chanda Sahib by AUum Khan, 
and had returned ^spirited to Trichinopoly. Captain Gingen, 
for his part, hdving been, joined in the middle of May by 
M^omed Ali's troops, 1,600 in number, lhad at once marched 
on the pagoda Verdachdum, a,bQut forty miles from the coast, 
and commanding the communications between Fort St. David 
and Trichinopoly. Taking and garrisoning this, and being 
joined by a further detachment of 4,000 men from Mahomed 
Ali, and 100 Europeans despatched to his aid^ by Captain 
Cope, he moved forwa;rd to intercept Chanda Sahib and 
the . French, of whom he ^ had last heard as marching on 
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without shame the tanuts of the brother of Mahomed Ali on 
their cowardice ; and r^ptwithstanding that they were not 
pursued, they abandoned their encampment at midftight, and 
leaving behind them their guns,, camp laquipage, and muni-, 
tions of wai% fled precipitately in the direction of Trichinopoly. 
Can any one, doubt that upon mfen so^^^aiiic-stricken, the 
vigorous pursuit of an enemy would have produced the* most 
decisive effect ? ^ Can any one believe that the consequences 
of such decisive action would not have been ruinous to the 
English ? . 

But no pursuit was attempted that day: d^Auteuil con- 
tented himself with securing possession of Volcondah. On 
the following morning, however, findi:tg that the enemy 
had disappeared, d^Auteuil followed on his track, lialtufg 
within a few miles of the position he had taken up. in 
the hilly country round Utatoor, about twenty miles north 
of Trichinopoly. Here, during a halt of three days, several 
skirmishes ensued, in one of which thcv English fell into an 
ambuscade and suffered severely. On the ^ird day, Chanda 
Sahib attacked the English position, and although, owing 
to the non-arrival at the scene of action, at the time agreed 
upon, of the French contingent, he was repulsed, yet his 
attack made so serious an impression upon the English, that ^ 
they retreated the same night to the banks of the Coleroon. 
They crossed this river, followed by Chanda Sahib and the 
French, on the 26 th, and took possession of Seringham, an 
island formed by the separation of the Coleroon from the 
river Cauveri, but* not deeming themselves even here secure, 
they abandoned this also and the pagoda upon it, — a very 
strong position in which, supported by the troops in the city, 
they might have defended themselves against five times their 
number, — and^ took refuge on t^. 28 th Jiijy under the walls 
of Trichinopoly. 

The French and their allies meanwhile pushed on, and 
crossing the Coleroon took possession of Seringham. First 
completing the conquest of thm island by the capture of 
the mud fort of Coiladdy, at its eastern extremity, from 
which they expelled the English, they crossed tlie Cauveri, 
and encamped on the plain to the east of the town near a 
position now known ^ the French fiock. From this they 
commenced a sort of bombardment of the t>lace. 

Trichinopoly* is situated on a plain which once was crowded 
with rich, villages and plantations of trees. Tlie town is in 


* This description is taken froln Colonel Lawrence's Account of the war. 
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six pieces of osamoiij several muskets^ all tiieir camp equipage 
and stores of ammunition, as a* pr^ td^ the conqueror. Had 
the Frlnch pursued with anything like vigour, the war would 
Mve been that i&f ib an 'end* ^ But a fatality seemed to 
attend all the operations ^hat might have been (lecisive. 
lyAuteuil was laia^ up 'with gout, and was quite unable to 
give* his personal attention to details, nor had he a single 
officer with him upon whom he could rely. Jnstead, therefore, 
of taking advantage of the panic which had overcome the 
English, and of converting their defeat into ' an overthrow 
which must have been ruinous, the French and their allies 
contented themselves with maintaining a brisk cannonade on 
the enemy from the north bank of the little river Valaru, 
which he had crossed in hi% retreat. It "*has been said * 
indeed, that CJianda Sahib was hindered in his onward 
movements by the defection of one of his genferals, in 
command of 4,000 horse. Desertions from a victorious to a 
vanquished enemy are not- common, least of all among nations 
of the East. But however that may have been, it did not 
influence in the smallest degree the movements of the French. 
It was for them, on. this as on previous occasions, to give the 
ocue to their native allies. All the accounts of their histo« 
rians, the memoirs of Dupleix himself, record that they failed 
to do this, and that they failed because of the illness and 
apathy of their general, and the want of spirit of their 
officers. 

Never before indeed had such an opportunity been offered 
them ; never, such an opportunity neglected. The force 
under Captain Gingen constituted, with the exception of 
80 men under Captain Cope at Trichinopoly and' a few 
left to mount guard at Fort St. David and Madras,t the 
entire available force of English soldiers on the’ Coromandel 
coast. A little display of energy on the part of d^Auteuil 
and his officers woidd not only have ensured the destruction 
of this force, but, as a necessary consequence, the fall of 
Trichihopoly, and the restriction of the few English who 
remained to the limits of their possessions on the coast. 
This is no idle supposition. It is capable of positive proof. 
So complete was the panic which possessed the soldiers of the 
little army under Captain Gingen, that they left their native 
allies to fight whilst they fled in confusion ; they heard 
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f The reinforcement^ to be subsequently alluded to did, not reach Fort 
St. David till the end of July. 
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displayed no lack of energy. Finding that the English wsM; 
resolved to defend Trichinopoly to the last, pd that its 
defences precluded ^ the possibility of a successfufl assault, 
he determined to take advantage of the possession given 
him, by the recent French victory, of the neighbouring country, 
and to subject the town to a strict blockade. Everything 
seemed to favour such a proceeding. The great body of 
the English troops were shut up in Trichinopoly, the few 
that remained coUld not expect to cope succes^ully. with the 
French, in the field, still less to introduce supplies into the 
town; in the entire Carnatic, but one place, the small fort 
of Verdachelum, on the road from Fort St. David to 
Trichinopoly, held out for Mahomed Ali. * The cause of the 
English seemed ^hopeless ; the fall of Trichinopoly, if strietJy 
blockaded and pressed vigorously, appeared certain. 

Yet it was in these desperate circumstandes, in this crisis 
of the fortunes of Prance and England, that there appeared 
upon the stage one of those men whose daring genius and 
power of original conception supply the want of armies. 
We have already stated that with the force led by Captain 
Gingen to endeavour to intercept the march of Chanda Sahib 
and the French on Tridhinopoly, there served as com-, 
missariat officer Lieutenant Robert Clive, This officer had 
originally come out to India as a writer in the civil seryice 
of the Company in the year 1744», and had been in Madras when 
^bat place was taken by La Bourdonnais. On the departure 
oi La Bourdonnais, and the disavowal by Dupleix of the 
^erma of capitulation which he had unauthorisedly granted, 
Clive had escaped, as we have already stated, to Port St. 
David. Here he enjoyed many opportunities of noticing 
the method of war adopted in the East, in the several attacks 
made upon Fort St. David by Duplejx and his allies, and in 
the movements of Anwaroodeen and his t\vo sons to hinder 
their success. When subsequently the arrival of Admiral 
Boscawen secured for the English a ' preponderance on the 
Coromandel coast, and the siege of Pondichery was i^olved 
upon, Clive obtained permission to join the besieging army 
in the rank . of ensign. He is stated to have distinguished 
himself on this occasion by his daring courage, bt;t the skill 
which was wanting in the leaders of the besieging army 
shone brilliantly withm the walls of the town, and the enter- 
prise miscarried. We next hear of Clive at Devicottah, 
as usual in the foremost rank; and shortly afterwards « as 
commissariat officer of the expedition sent to intercept Chanda; 
Sahib, In the panic which followed the failure of Captain Ging^ 
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form of^ an obldbg squar^^ the longest sides of which ate east 
and west. On the north runs* th^ river Cauveri> less than 
halfv a irfile from the fort. The town at* the time of which 
we are writing was nearly four miles in circumference, with a 
doable enceinte of walls with round towers at equal distances. 
The ditch was ilMtrly thirty feet wide but not half so deep, 
and £Et different seasons was more or less supplied with water. 
The outer wall was built of grayish ston^ ; it was about 
eighteen feet high, and four or five thick, without parapet or 
rampart ; the inner wall, distant from it about twenty-five feet, 
was 'much stronger, and was thirty feet high. Its thickness 
at the bottom was thirty feet, and it gradually decreased as 
it ascended, by means of steps, to a width of ten feet at the 
{Summit. In me middle of the old town stood tfmost extraordi- 
nary rock about 300 feet high. On the top of it was a pagoda 

which, says Colonel Lawrence, was of singular use to us 

the whole war ; here was constantly stationed a man with a 
'^telescope who gave* us by signals and writings an account 
“ of all the enemy^s motions. It remains to be added that 
the city is about ninety miles from the coast, the river 
Cauveri running about half a mile to north-east of its northern 
fface; beyond that, about a mile from the south bank of the 
Cauveri is the pagoda of Seringham, and beyond tliat again 
the branch of the Cauveri known as the Coleroon. 

Tlie French had, as we have seen, taken post to the 
east of the city, and had opened fire on the walls. Before 
however much progress had been made in the siege, 
d^Auteuil, whom gout had utterly incapacitated, was, at 
his own request, relieved from his command, and returned 
to Pondichery. His successor was M. Law, nephew of the 
famous Scotch financier, and who had recently returned from 
France with strong recommendations from the Directors. 
We do not meet him here for the first time. He it was 
whb, at the time of the attack on Pondichery by Admiral 
Boscawen, had been entrusted with the defence of the 
outpost uf Ariancopan ; — a service in which he had displayed 
energy and vigour. His past services and the character he 
then bore were sufficient to authorise Che expectations which 
Dupleix had formed from his nominatidn. He was indeed 
destmed to be disappointed^ But Caj^tain Law^s case is not 
the only instance in which showy qualities have covered 
infirmity of purpose, or where pomposity and self-assertion 
in the. cabinet have been mistakenly regarded as indications 
of ability in the field. 

Nevertheless, at the commencement of his. proceedings, Law 
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to possess himself of Volcondah, Clive showed considerable 
presence of mind^ and attempted, though in vain, to rally 
the fugitf\res** When the force retreated the following day 
toward Trichinopoly,r Clive r^umed to Fort St. David, arriving 
there just as a reinforcement of about 400 men landed from 
Englaj}.d. One detachment of these he accompanied to Yerda- 
chelum, and a second to Trichinopoly, increasing ihe English 
garrisbn in that place to 600 men. Lieutenant Clive him- 
self did not Remain in Trichinopoly. What he saw there 
was not encouraging. The men were dispirited, and had 
lost all coniide|ice in their officers; these latter* were hone of 
them remarkable for capacity or presence of mind. . The French 
were superior in lyimbers; and seemed to be pushing their 
attack with resolution. The surrender of, tha^ last stronghold 
of .Mahomed. Ali appeared to him therefore to be inevitable, 
unless it were pcfesible to infuse a sort of revolutionary energy 
into the councils of the English. To attempt this at Trichi- 
nopoly .would be, he knew, useless. The fate of the English 
must depend upon the action taken at the Presidency. To 
rouse and influence it, he left therefore Trichinopoly and 
returned to Fort St. David. 

• The plan which Clive had revolved in his own mind as 
the plan absolutely necessary for the safety of his countrymen, 
was due doubtless rather to his inborn genius than to exten- 
sive reading or study. It was nevertheless the plan which 
the greatest military leaders have Ipved to pursue, — a plan 
which, adopted by a man possessing daring and prudence, must 
always be snecessful, except when opposed by immensely 
superior numbers, or by* genius of the very highest order. 
There" is this, too, with respect to such a plan. No ona but 
a great captain ever has tried it, ever could try it. It is 
too much for the spirit, /or the capacity, of an inferior man. 
To him it seems too bold, too venturesome, too hazardous. 
It leaves too much at stake. And this, — though the plan is as 
safe as it is bold, — is safe because it is bold. We allude to 
the carrying the war into an enemy’s country. * The inferior 
general who hesitates to do this, thqugh he sees that if it 
could be done it , would save him and'lruin his . enemy, does 
not calculate on the inevitable effect which such a move- 
ment must produce on the morale of the force opposed 
to him, especially when that force constitutes the principal, 
perhaps, the entire available army of the enemy. He does not 

* Orme states **CaptaiDfl Gingen, Dalton, Ellpatrick, and Lieutenant 

Clive endeavoured to raUy them, but in vain, * 
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consider that such % movement must paralyse the onward 
march of his opponent. Yet history abounds with such 
examples. Even th^ great Frederic gave up, at a cnritical 
period, his movements in Saxony, when he found the 
Austrians were marching on Berlin. And if he, a consum* 
mate master of the art of war> would act thus, what may 
we imagine would be the eflFect of such a movement on 
men of inferior , capacity ? It must always be startling, almost 
always decisive. 

Clive, we say, had arrived at such a conclusion by the mere 
force of his genius. He had th^ capacity to open the eyes 
of his mind, and see* the result that must follow. He went 
therefore, on his return from Trichinopoly, direct to the 
governor, Mr. Saunders ; pointed out to him, how, if matters 
were allowed to take their sluggish course, Trichinopoly, and 
with it, English interests, must fall ; tliat ' Chanda Sahib; 
having brought all his resources to bear upon the siege, had 
left his capital comparatively unguarded ; that there was no 
force of his or of the French in the fields that Law was at 
Trichinopoly, Bussy at Aurungabad; that, therefore, a blow 
might be struck at the heart of the cnemy^s possessions, whichf 
if successful, would either force him to leave his hold bn 
Trichinopoly, or would open out a new field for military 
operations, success in which would compensate for the loss 
of that place. To add force to his proposition, he offered to 
Jead himself the troops that might be destined to carry^ it 
into effect. Mr. Saunders, who had been appointed governor 
the preceding year, was a man , who possessed the not 
inconsiderable merit of appreciating the large schemes *Qf 
others, though **he nright not have been* equal to devising 
any of his ovJ^n. He cordially received the propositions made 
to him by Clive; placed under his command a force of 200 
Europeans and 300 sepoys, — thus reducing the garrisons of 
Madras and Fort St David to their lowest point, — and crowned 
the whole by nominating Clive himself as commandant with 
the rank of captain, and with unlimited powers.* , 

Arcot, the place at which Clive aimed ^his blow, was the 
capital of the Carnatic,- — the seat *of the Nawab'e govern** 
ment. At the time of which ,we are . writing it was an 
. open town possessing about 100,000 inhabitants. .There was, 
it is true,, A jfort wiHi the ou^ard signs of fortificalions, but 
these Iphg since fallen into decay. The rampart^ were 

■ ■■ '" : H.h y , , "" " ■ 

* Mr, Orme staM that besMes Clive, the^ were but eight efficerg 
Wth this force, six of whom bad never* t^en in action, and ibur of the 
six were membeia of t&e mei'oaotile service. 
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\n a state of ruin, and tfeo bastions >vere crumbling from 
jgige and want of repair,, The garrison, entirely* native, coii-, 
sisted ;of about 1,000 men, nec^ljT one half of whom* ware 
cavalry; to: the' native gunnem, however, hdd Ijfeen attached 
two or three French artilleiyraen for the pui:];)ose, of instructing 
them m the European method of rapid firing. These were 
at' the *t}me in Arcot. 

To attack and take j)ossession of this plaep, Clive, at the 
head of the force above .^detailed, left Madras on the 6th 
Se ptembor. on- the 11th, after halting one day at (Jonjeve- 
raray he ar: ived within tern miles of the capital. Thence he 
resumed his’t^march, and, notwithstanding the unpropitiousness of 
the weather , which displayed itself in'a thunder-storm of almost 
unprecedented violence, * arrived the sarnie day at the very 
gates of Arcot, The news of his march had preceded him, 
'and the native garrison, terrified at the idea of opposing a 
man who could tlius bid defiance to the elements, had 
hastened to evacuate the phice. Clive therefore entered it 
\vithout o])position, and, prescient as to the effect which its 
capture must have upon the enemy, proceeded at once to 
•i*ej)air and improve its fortifications. 

This successful occupation of the capital of his native 
protege and ally, whilst it surprised and vexed, did not at 
all disconcert, the active-minded and energetic governor of 
Pondichcry. If Clive had calculated that his raid would lead 
at* once to the abandonment of the siege of Trichinopoly, he. 
found himself mistaken. Dupleix, in fact, looking at matters 
with the glance of a statesman and a general, saw that not- 
\yrthstiifhding this diversion, the chances were still ten to one 
in his favour. It twas by pressing ^ore earnestly the siege 
of the strongly fortified Trichinopoly, the last refuge of 
MahoiUed Ali, that he felt he coiild conquer Clive in Arcot. 
He tWefore bent every energy of his mind to increase 
and render eflective the force under Law. . He sent him 
Europeans from Pondichery, and a battering-train from 
Kari^al, and he urged both upon him and Chanda Sahib 
the urgent necessity of permitting no consideration whatever 
to interfere with tne pressing and absolute necessity of con- 
quering Trichinopoly^ This the true policy for nullifying 
and defeat^g the daring action of Clive. ^ 

But, unfortunately for ‘ Dupleix, he was Sadly served. Law's 
action^ will be hereafter merred to. As for Chanda Sahib, 
no sooner had he heard of. the. capture, of Arpot, than deaf 
to the entreaties of thiplek, to his real interests, he 

insisted oh detaching 4,1)60 of his best 'troops to retake tfis 
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lost capital. This ^ force, as it passed Pondiohery/* was 
strengthened by 100 Europeans, and, increased by bthei* 
native ^ levies to the •number of 10,000 men, marched under 
the command t)f Raja Sahib, son of Chanda Sahib, uj)on 
Arcot. 

The siege which followed, not . only presents one of’ the 
most glorious pictures of Anglo-Indian history, l)ut it may 
be considered likewise as the turning-point in the Eastern career 
of the English, — the foundation-stone of their present empire. 
It was at Arcot tliat English officers taught their sepoys to 
follow them with the implicit confidence which superior, skill 
arid energy alone can inspire; it was at Arcot that they too 
learned the lesson, followed up afterwards with such magni- 
ficent results by their leader at that place, that in Asiatic 
warfare the question of numbers is merely a secondary con- 
sideration; that discipline and the self-confidence born of it 
are of infinitely greater importance ; that there is nothing 
which a capable general, one who can impress his spirit on 
his soldiers, may not prudently attempt against an undisci- 
plined euemy. It was at Arcot, in line, where the Anglo- 
Indian army received its baptism of victory. • 

The incidents of that famous siege are well known to the 
readers of Anglo-Indian history.* On the 4th October, Raja 
Saliib took possession of the town, and commenced the invest- 
ment of the fort. On the 5thi the besiegers beat back a sortie 
headed by Clive in person. Fifteen days later their battering- 
train arrived, and on the 4th November, ttvo 18 pounders 
from Pondiclieiy. The ganison had been* reduced to liiO 
Europeans and SiOO sepoys. A reinforcement of 100 Europeans 
and 200 sepoySJ sent from Madras and c«>mmanded by Lieu- 
tenant Innis, was attacked on the 5th at Trivat<jre, and 
i'orced to take refuge in Poonamalee. The garrison was 
thus left entirely to itself. Its stock of provisions, originally 
only a sixty days^ supply, was more than half exhausted. On 
the 10th, a practicable breacb,^ having been made in the walls, 
llaja Sahib sent to Clive a proposal to surrender, offering 
honourable terms^ to the garrison ^ and ^ considerable sum 
of money to himself, and accompanying it by a. threat to 
storm the fort and put the garrison to the sword, if his 
proposition were not acceded to. In • reply, Clivg rtvjected 
the proffered terns* contemptuously as regarded the money, 
and tauntingly with respect to the threats. 


* The detailed aeijpunfc of Orme and tha brilliant sketch of Macaulay leave 
nothing to be desired on this head. 
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For some days Raja Sahib yet hesitated. He might still 
indeed^ had he been left alone^ liave forced the evacuation of 
the fort by a continued bbckade^ for he was well awai*e of 
the attenuated state of the supplies within its walls. But^ 
all this'time^ Mr. jSaunders, the .governor of Madras^ had 
exerted himself with unsurpassable energy to deliver his young 
captain from his difficult position. First, by reinforcements 
to Lieutenant Innis, under a more experienced officer. Captain 
Kilpatrick, he had enabled the detachment to march from 
Foonamalee in the direction of Arcot. But, secondly, and 
with a ’ far more important effect upon Baja Sahib, he 
had • induced the Mahrattas to take up arms on behalf of 
Mahomed Ali. A body of 6,000 of these, under the command 
of Morari Bao, had been for some time awaiting the course of 
events in the pass of Damalcheiy.^' But, though nominally 
the dlies of Mahomed Ali, the fortunes of that chieftain were 
at so low an ebb that they hesitated to commit themselves in 
his favour. The sturdy defence of Arcot, however, had not 
been without its effect upon these hardy warriors. In the hand- 
ful of men who had d^ended its dilapidated fortifications 
against numbers so superior, they recognised soldiers worthy 
of their alliance. They determined therefore, without further 
hesitation, to cast in their lot with the English. 

The intelligence of this finally determined Baja Sahib, He 
had to choose between an encounter with Morari Kao in the 
field, supported by a sortie from the garrison, or an imme- 
diate assault. With correct judgment he chose the latter 
alternative, and, ‘^on the evening of the 24th November, 
m{ide his preparations for the storm. Unfortunately for 
the ' success of hia plans, however, sl* deserter disclosed 
them to Clive ; when, therefore, his troops advanced, early 
on the following morning,^ to the assault, they found that 
every possible preparation had made to receive them, 

that cannon were pointed at the breach, that jspare muskets 
were loaded and in readiness, ai|4 that the small garrison had, 
by thp ability of their wmmander, been utilised so as to 
supply by their skij^l disposition, the paucity of their num- 
bers. Nevertheless, precised by elephants to burst open the 
gates, the native tri^ops of JUja Sahib advanced boldly to 
attack. Unsupported as ' ^ey were by the French con- 
tingent, which strangely kept algof, they mounted the north- 
west breach, passed the first trench, and charged the English 
drawn up to receive them. They were however received* 
,4^with sbeh ia temble and continnous fire, spare muskets lying 
lutnidy for that purpose, that after vain efforts, in which they 
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lost their gallant leader, a Mahomedan, they recoiled. The 

attack on the south-west made by means of a raft thrown 
across the wet ditch was equally unsuccessful, and the 

end of an hour/ it became evident to Rajah Sahib that his 

attack had failed. His loss 'amounted 400 men, slain whilst 
gallantly attempting to storm a fortress defended by Euro- 
peans, few indeed in number l^ub strong in discipline, and 
commanded by a hero/ No greater proof indeed could be 
given of the means at the disposal of the defenders, than 
this, that although not exceeding 200, including sepoys, in 
number, they, besides serving five, pieces of cannon, fired 
ofiP during this hour^s attack, not less than 12,000 muslcet 
cartridges I * 

The following morning. Raja Sahib raised the siege and 
retreated on Vellore, accompanied only by the French and 
the troops .which had been sent from Trichihopoly, all the 
rest deserting him. Here we will leave him whilst we 
describe the effect of this repulse on the French leader 
himself. 

We have abeady stated that Dupleix had never regarded 
the attack upon Clive as aught but a . very minor an(t 
subordinate part of his great scheme. He had * strenuously 
opposed the weakening of the force before Trichinopoly for 
the purpose of aiding in any such enterprise. And when, 
owing to the fears of Chanda Sahib, the native portion of 
that force was temporarily diminished, he had reinforced it 
by 100 Europeans, chiefly with the view of enabling it to 
contend, without^ certainty of defeat, against the English. 
His hope was that, thus reinforced. Raja Sahib might detein 
Clive in Arcot**until Trichinopoly should# be taken. It was 
a well-considered policy, the success of which was seemingly 
certain, provided only that skill and energy directed the 
movements before the walls of Trichinopoly. 

We see then Dupleix, in this crisis, fully alive to all 
its dangers; detecting the able conceptions of Clive, and 
taking the measures which, properly carried out, would, have 
thwarted them. Wei see him, so far iyom being deterred 
by Clive's march upon Arcot from* prosecuting the siege of 
Trichinopoly, pressing^ that siega with greater eagerness than 
ever ; at the same ,time that he offered to Clive's piovement 
an opposition just sufficient to.secure for himself .time to cariy 
out, unmolested, the great object of the campaign. 


# Orme. * 
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We left Law before Trichino[)oly at the head of a force of 
about 400 Europeans. All the energies of Dupleix had been 
from the, first directed to increase the nuniber of these to a force 
that should irresistible. Every • detachment that landed 
from Europe/ every party that" could bo called in, was used for 
this end. They were all sent off to the plain before Trichino- 
poly. So energetic was Dupleix, so earnest ^nd enthusiastic 
in all he did, that in ‘an incredibly short space of time 
Law e^v himself at the head of one of the largest disciplined 
forc(vs .that had till then operated in the interior of the 
Carnatic, amounting of all rarms to nearly 900 Europeans and 
2,00*0 disciplined sepoys ; whilst, encamped beside him*, aiding 
hini in all his undertakings, was the native army of Chanda 
Sahil), in number nearly 80,000, a very large proportion of whom 
were horsemen. Besides these he had a park of fifty guns, many 
of them of a very large calibre. The most pressing orders 
were at the same . time sent from Tondichcry to push on 
the works, in order to capture the place before the operations 
of Clive should make themselves felt in the vicinity. Law 
in conseciuence made a great show of activity, and succeeded 
m submitting the garrison to a strict blockade. This however 
was all he did do. Tlie man so bold and vaunting in council, 
whose i)re-eminciit object in life seemed to be to impress 
others with a sense of his great cleverness, showed himself, 
in command of an army, to be absolutely incapable. Over- 
bearing to his oflScers, suspicious of everybody, haughty, vain, 
and obstinate, unouterprisittg himself and checking enterprise 
in others, Law gained no confidence and concil^ted no opinions. 
Like an obstinate commander, deficient in vision, who, unable 
to see himself, distrurts'the eyesight of others, "^and thus allows 
opix)rtunity after oppoj’tunity to slip away, so did Law, head- 
strong and 'incujiable, persist in measures that were usedess, 
and reject counsels thatainight have led to easy victory. The 
English that garrisoned Trichinopoly were led by Captain 
G ingen, of whose inferior abilities we have already spoken. 
They, were animated by a spirit far less buoyant than that , 
which had iuducei the ^soldiers of CKye to dare so many 
dangers and' diffiemties. * They were dispirited by defeat, 
by retreat, and by bping cooped up in a fortress, which they 
appeared to have but smalL chance of defending with success. 
An assftuTt on tlie part of Law^ would almost certainly have 
succeeded. Tliis was pressed tipon him from all sides, by 
Chanda Sahib as much as , by . Dupleix. But, * confident in 
his o^n cleverness, * despising" or affecting to despise the 
opinions of others, Law 'dung to bis own courses,, an^ 
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adhered to thq Satfe blockade which, he thought, would in the 
end puD him through. , 

Yet, even in this course, he showed singular blindness,^ and 
extraordinary deficiency in even the ordinary arrangements of his 
camp. The ruler of Mysore, ♦encouraged by the resistance which 
Trichinopoly was making, and by the diversion of Clive, bad sent 
a detachment of bOO Mahratta cavalry to liarass the besiegers. 
These not only*clefeated a small body of native horse, but were 
even successful, tlianks to the want of order and arrangement 
in the 'French camp, and of spirit and enterprise on the part 
of' the JPrench leader, in entrappipg .sixty French dragoons 
into an ambuscade, and in destroying ail but ten of that 
number. They were so encouraged by this success, that 
their leader, Innis Khan, proposed to Captain Gin gen that he 
■should march out with his English, and attack the united 
army of the besiegers. If Gingen would do this, and would 
undertake with his troops to engage the French, he ])romised, on 
his part, to encounter the entire cavalry of Chanda Sahib, though 
out-numbering them in the proportion of twelve to one. Tliis 
was at first declined. On receiving however a reiriforcernent 
of 1,000 men, Innis Khan renewed his proposition. Captain^ 
Gingen being still unwilling, the commander of the Mahrattas 
did not hesitate to tell him that he aUd his soldiers were of 
a, very difierent nature from the men he had seen fighting so 
gallantly at Arcot.* Captain Gingen was appai’ently confirmed 
in his^ objection to active measuics by the ill-success of a small 
force he had detached against the little town of Kistinwarara, 
thirty miles frorti Trichinopoly, occupied by 4ihe French, — jbhe 
force having been repulsed with some loss, and their leader. 
Captain Cope, iffbrtally wounded. ■ * 

• The measures of Law, unenterprising as they were, seemed 
then to be on a fair way to success. Btit he forgot that 
there were other actors on the scene besides himself. . He 
forgot that the time, with" which he was trifling, mighi be 
used to good purpose by bis opponents. He forgot, or, at 
least, acted as if he forgot, that liis army and the fortress 
of Trichinopoly were not isolated from all the world;* that, 
if he looked upon its capture as -tlve flhal seal to French 
domination, others were determined to use every means in 
their power to prevent it. . Thus it happened tbat he slum- 
bered whilst others •acted. ^ When a bttle energy Wiauld have 
given him possession of the* coveted prize, 'he was content 
to act with more caution and inore reserve than might have 

been expected even from a Nicias ; nay mote, he absolutely 

! — : — 14 
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threw away chances^ courted defeat, and, by his cduduct, 
gave to his rival that empire of the Bast/ which, but for 
him, might have been gained, for at least a time, by the 
French. For whilst Law, disregarding the entreaties of 
Dupleix, slumbered before Trichinopoly, the daring energy of 
Clive was gaining for England advantages and resources of 
which the French were thus deprived. No> sooner had the 
youthful victor of Arcot seen the besieging army of Raja Sahib 
melt away from before him than, having received the reinforce- 
ment commanded by Captain Kilpatrick, and having made the 
necessary arrangements for^ the defence of the capital, he had 
conquered, he set out in pursuit of the enemy at the head of 
200 Europeans, 700 sepoys, and three pieces of field artillery. 
Notwithstanding that^jjhis Mahratta allies, venturing too close 
to Vellore, had sustained a severe defeat at the hand of the 
French who were with Raja Sahib, and that a reinforcement 
of - these from Pondichery bad eflected a junction with their 
countrymen, raising their number to 300, Clive did not 
hesitate to move in their direction. After a forced march 
of twentj^ tniles he came up with them as they were prepar- 
ing to cross the Arui. With their usual gallantry, the French 
turned to meet their rivals, but, though somewhat superior in 
numbers, they were absolutely deficient in that one necessity, 
the possession of which by the English wpuld have made 
up for even greater disparity. The force unde^ Clive consisted 
of 200 Europeans, 700 sepoys, and 600 Mahratta horse. 
With the French, 300 in number, were 2,500 foot, and 2,000 
horse levies. But whilst they had no general, the English 
had Clive. 'The consequence was that the French badly posted, 
dnd having no, competent commander, were' completely out- 
manoeuvred. Charged in their flank at a critical period of the 
action, they were forced to abandon the field, and with it 
their guns, to the enemy. .They retreated thence hastily on 
. Gingee with a loss of 50 Europeans' and 150 natives, killed and 
wounded. The English lost not one of their own countrymen 
and but eight sepoys; of the Mahrattas about 50 were 
miss&ig.* 

Encouraged by "this success, Clive marched on Conjeveram, 

. which bad been meanwhile retaken by the French, reduced 
it after a smart rl^i^tanoe, * and then returned to Fort St. 
David to concert measures for the relief of Trichinopoly. 
Whilst engaged , in this iihportant design, intelligence 
reached the Presidency that Baja Sahib, taking advantage 
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of Clive's absence^ had recovered Colyeveram, md bad ravaged 
the country up to witliiii a few miles of Madiw itself. 
Determined to ckar the province of this enemy before ventur- 
ing on the greater achievement^ Clive left Fort St David 
at the head ef a force wfiich, thougli inferior to that of 
enemy,- was • yet coiDSderable. . The terror of his name - 
ceded him. Baja Sahib and his French allies at once aban- 
doned the vicinity of Madras, and retreated to an entrenched 
camp at Vendriore, Here, however, they seem to have 
conceived the desigp of suigprising Arcot, whilst Clive should 
be engaged in the ‘ reduction of Conjeveram. Strengthening 
this place, therefore, they moved by* forced marches upon Arcot. 
But Clive, suspecting their design, , managed to procure the 
surrender of. Conjevferam on the firi^ summons, and then 
hastened in purpit of the enemy. He found them a little 
after sunset, strongly posted at Covrepauk, about two-thirds 
of the distance on the road to Arcot, evidently determined 
to resist his further progress. This time their artillery was 
so skilfully posted^ and committed such liavoo amongst 
the English gunners, that it appeared as though Clive would 
for the fir^t time be forced to retreat. By means of one his 
oflOicers, however, who could speak French, the English leader, af 
the moment when matters seemed desperate, succeeded in deceiv- 
ing the enemy’s sentries, and in bringing a large force into 
their rear. These suddenly firing a volley, caused such a 
complete panic amongst the French, that they hastily aban- 
doned their position and their guns, and fled as they best 
could. Many of them were taken prisonejs, and by this 
artifice, an impending defeat was converted into a victory, 
till then, the^ggreatest of the war. Another . proof, if any 
wei*e required, that valour afid strong po^tiops are useless if 
thfere is a general to atta«jk, and none to defend them. 

Prom the scene of this victory Clive marched to Arcot, and 
tlience in the direction of Vellore. Whilst however/ contem- ^ 
plating the reduction of tliis^ place 'which was held by MortW 
Ali on behalf of Clianda. Sahib, Jie received instructions to 
repair instantly to Fort St. David, there to undertake imtoe-^ 
diate measures for the relief of. Ttiebinopoly, the of 

which was suffering from toe C^ose blockade persietod , in by 
Law. On his way to that plaJCe He casne upop ; toe site of 
the victoiy 'gainei by de W Touch® Nazir^Jung, on 
which the rising town of DupleiX-lPuttehabad, .was already 

* Mr. Orme speaks of this town as having^U^ built to eomm^orate 
that detestable action, the death of ]^ir Jupg* The pr^udices and 
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«Wuggiing into exisitonce. " Allbwing for the moment his hatred 
; of iSie great Prehiih statfesihaii to stifle his mdre generous 
instincts, Ciind tased thd tora to its foundations. He then 
marched in all hai^ te Fort Si^ David. . Here he found 
that the governor had ’ been unsOa^g in hk exertions to 
make nniyision for the contemplated” enterprise. So great 
indeed ‘had been his ener^ thrt in three days after his 
retdrh^ CKve found himself in readiness to inarch towards 
Trichino|(oly. * ' 

This v^as on the 35th March, 752. The following day 
however brought once more to the shores ' of India the tried 
veteran, Major Lawrence. "His arrival caused a delay of- two 
days,^ ae well as some change in the position of affairs. ' On 
the ^ 8 th, however, all was in readiness, and a party of 400 
Europeans and 1,100 sepoys, with eight field-pieces, escorting 
militaay Stores and provisions, set out that mothing for 
Triehini^oly under the command indeed of Lawrence, but 
with Chve as his trusted subordiriate. 

It is time now that wc should return to Duplerx. , He it 
was who, at the time when he learned that Clive had pro- 
ceeded to Fort St. David to concert measures for the relief 
'"of ' Trichinopoly, had, considermg it no disgrace to learn 
something even from an enemy, instigated Raja Sahib to make 
that raid into the English territories, * the results of which 
we have recorded 'fhough unsuccessful, it caiinot be denied 
that it eminently deserved to succeed, that it had almost 
succeeded, when at the moment, when victory was in their grasp 
the carelessness the 'French commander at Covrepauk threv 
it absolutely away, publehc was terribly mortified at this failure 
For the moment indeed it entirely upset his (plans, '^e fea 
at Covr^aiik had Ubt only depri^d him of soldiers whom h^ 
could scaicely spare, of field jartflleiy that was priceless 5 but it 
had cast down the spirits of his native alli« to ah unprecedented 
and even jdBtogerous degree^ No Ibnger could he hope by their 
aid to eflfect a division in the norttern ^rt of \he C^atic. 
TSie English had not only gpned territoiy, but with it, of more 
importance, the confidence m the military class. Desertion by 
wholesiJc ,had taken plaice from the ranch to the English 
sitodard. More^ tiian OnciM^b^ satrap had renounced his 
''Adherence to Ch^d®* SaHhpWA taken tiie bath of fidelity to 

, - ■ ' y ^ ‘ 

pabienB of the both ooniemporary ^Bngh^ thus 

regard it, but the The town waa built to 

commemorate the triumph policy, brought to ita crowning 

point* by the victory o£^ hil .Tomm' The death of Nadir Jung was 
an ineid^t of ijigt victory, the French WkV not reapondlje* 
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the beej^ed Mebothed AU. And . this Was tW < ebti^ji^ueiice 
of the victories of Clive^ of the repeat^ defeats 
the I'rench/ more especially of the fatal disaster at Co1ri;e]^uk* 
To see advantages’ therd so tmtly, gained, so carelessly abando^^, 
was more than even the composed spirit Of .Bupleix could ,bm» 
Those of hie own officers indeed who he could have nij^e ' 
responsible for the disaster had either been captured or killied« . 
Upon Raja^ Sahib, whose pusUlaniinity and incapacity had 
been conspicious, the We^ht, therefore, of his anger fell. For 
several days be i:efu^ to see him, and when at last they 
did meet, he IS showed towa^ the son of Chanda Sahib a 
feeling of ^contempt, which it was, imposriblp for him, jiractiaed 
as he was in dealing with native prin^, *to conceal. 

But though mortified beyond measure at tlie ilUsupcess pf 
plans which so well deserved to succeed^ Pupleix still adhe^ 
to that bold and daring policy, which he justly regarded as 
more than evertnecessary to the attainment of his vast plans. 
What had been, lost in the northern^ Carnatic might be gained 
in the sou^. . Trichinopoly might "ipake amends for Arcot 
and Covrepauk. And now, Trichinopoly was apparently at 
its last gasp. Without money, with little ammunition, with 
deficient and failing supplies, with a European commandant* 
devoid of ability, the English gan*ison and the Mogul soldiers 
and their leader had already begun a course of recrimination, 
which, occurring between alli^, is the almost invariable 
precursor of disaster. A Kttle more energy on the ipart of 
Law, and the place , must have fallen. *1\> was at this crisis 
that intelligence reached Dupleix of. the measures that were 
being concerted at Fort St. .Davi^. The ntimber of the men 
destined for the relief of Triqhinopoly, the nature of the stores 
they were to Sscort, the of their departure, — 

all were known to him. He instantly took ^ a resolution 
worthy of himself. Detailing to Law the information which 
he h^ acquired, he sent him, at the isfame tittie, the most , 
stringent orders tp mass a great number of his troopsj^ 
leaviim only a few tp maintain the blpd^e of Trichinopoly,; 
in orSr to attack and intenjept the ;on©my^S convoy. ^^These 
orders were reiterated- and enforced , ih s^LOepssive dei^^^hpB. 
The veiy mode in wlu^i - they be earned pni ^ 

indicated with a cleairn^ nroieh 

He sent him besides all the troops that had becoi^^ hvaila^ 
by the cessation of campa^ in the Noi^i^Qariih^ 
ing upoii him that upon this sttpke d^^nded the issue 
of the campaign, — ^that teie English convoy 

qpptured, Trichinopoly must^suirpnd^i JireMlh 
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VWximph ; that failiiiig ia this blow, France would have the 
'mortification o^ seeing her^power, her influenccj her authority 
so dearly gained and tiu then so vigilantly iumatained^ 
transferred to her hat^ rivals* c ^ ' 

It was indeed a grand opportunity. Had there been a 
Bussy instead of a l^w in the French camp> Who *can doubt 
how he would have executed the instructions. of his superior? 
But unfortunately for the ,real interests pf France^ Bussy, the 
true soldier, was far away at Aurung&bad, and Law, the 
pretender, was . before Trichinopoly. It is vain indeed to 
speculate whether in the concussion between «itthe rival and 
not unequal pow'e^s ofi Bussy and Clive, the latter or 
the former would have come forth the victor. This at least 
is certain that the, youthful hero who laid the first foundations 
of English empire in India, though displaying on all occasions 
military talents and resources of the very highest order, never did 
meet on the field of battle an opponent of even ordinary merit. 

We will now see how Law used his opportunity. The distance 
from Port St. David to ^Trichinopoly being about 150 miles, 
and the' route necessitating the crossing of eight considerable 
rivers, amongst which were the Valaru, the Coleroon, the Veller, 
■the Pudu Cauveri, and the Cauveri^ the latter three times> Law 
could calculate to a nicety the time and the me|ns for best attack- 
ing and crushing the enemy. The necessity for the passage of so 
many broad and rapid rivers multiplied bis opportunities for 
defen4ing them. But he judged, ^it would seena wisely, .that 
he would himself run less risk, and would ensure the more com- 
plete destraction of the enemy, if he were to allow him to approach 
within an easy distance of Trichinoply, and, were then to engage 
hixn in a position in which his dcfi^t would be certain. So far 
Law judged correctly and wisely. But in the ‘Execution of this 
plan he failed lamentably. Instead of detaching from his own ^ 
force a body of troops sufiSeient in number to render success a 
matter pf certainty, he sent to meet a party of 400 Europeans and 
1,1 00 sepoys, commanded by such men as Lawrence and Clive, a 
force consisting of but 200 Europeans and from 3 to 400 natives. 
He did this too at a time when the troops at hfe own disposal, 
independently, of th^ levies of Chanda Sabib, consisted of 900 
Europeans and about 2 , fi 06 .» sepoys. tVell could he have spared 
one-half of this number .for ibe important service he h^ in 
viexv 1 P^^r safer wouid it have been for hinj to have undergone 
the small risk of a sortie bn the^part of the English garrison, 
commanded, as it was,' by Inan whom tecent experience had 
pvov^ to be unenterpriqingy than to have courted defeat by sending 
* against Lawrence a force which must have been beaten. I^e 
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inight under the cireumstanoes have safely left his camp under 
the protection of one-fourth of his army, and have .marched 
wijjih the rest to crush Lawrence. So would have acted a 
real general,* but expdrienee has abundantly proved that over- 
caution and incapaci^y^ in the field are the almost invariable accomf- 
paniments of superciliousness and self-laudation in, the cabinet. 

Having persuaded himself that he could only, with safety 
to his main force, detach 250 Europeans and 3 or 400 natives 
to crush 400 English'and 1,100 sepoys, commanded by Lawrence 
and inspirited by Clive, Law sent them to occupy the fortified 
post of Coiladdy, on the northern bank of Cauveri river. The 
position was not ill-chosen, and, ha4it*been occupied in sufficient 
force, would undoubtedly have proved an unsurmpuntable 
obstacle to the advance of the ISnglish. A glance at the 
map will show tho inherent strength of this position. The 
' advance of Colonel Lawrence , must necessarily take place between 
the two branches of the river Cai^veri. Of ' these, the upper 
branch was defended by the fortified post of Coil4ddy on its 
northern bank, unassailable by the English. Between the 
northern and the southern bank the distance was less than 
half a mile. Possessing Coiladdy, and having an equal or superior 
force available to occupy the ground between the two branches? 
it Would have be^^ easy for the French commander to have 
inflicted upon an advancing enemy a crushing defeat. As 
however the defending force did not nearly. equal in number 
the advancing foe, its commander resolved not to attempt 
anything desperate. He copsidered however that as the ordi- 
nary road led directly within shot of Coiladdy, and that the 
English would probably follow it, he Would* be able, not 6nly 
to inflict upon rthetn considerable loss in men, but to capture 
or destroy a great portion of their convoy. Chance, at first, 
^ seemed to favour his designs. On the,7th April, Major Lawrence, 
misled by his guides, took his force even nearer' to the upper 
branch of the Cauveri than would have been the case had 
he followed the ordinary route, and , foutid himself all at once 
» under the fire of tl\e guns of Coiladdy. These did consider- 
able execution, and before he could move out of range, he 
had lost 30 Europeans,, and his convoy and baggage had been 
thrown in great disorder. This was the time which the 
French force, had it been strong enough, might have ^nsed 
with crushing effegt. But its oomthiander had Jltipparently 

* The behaviour of Loifl Strat£aahn before Jh^neie ni 1867, under 
choumstanoee not dissimilar, presents a striking; ip stanxie of the manner 
in which an eneitty marching to relieve a besieged place may be met and 
destroyed. 
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imbibed the hesitating and unenterprising natiire., ojf hi$ chief. 

. partly on this account^ partly doubtless because he felt 
himself tied down by the orders he had received^ he remained 
‘ slationary in his stronghold. Major Lawrcn^ therefore ww 
able not only to succeed in extricating himself from/ his 
position, but in safely conveying that portion of .the cbnvoy * 
he had with him to within ten miles of Trichinopbly. 

Thus failed, and failed deservedly, Laiitr’s first attempt to 
crush the advancing English. . Like all the measures of 
weak men it was a half measure^ and was therefore ineffective. 
Fearing to run the risk of an attack from the garrison 
should he detach a strong** force to meet |jawrence, he sent 
only a^ weak on^;^ and thus incurred the j^eater risk of 
losing his whole army. For he exposed his foimei first, 
to the risk 'of being beaten in detail ; secondly, to Its being 
overwhelmed by the combined forces, superior in numbers, of 
Lawience and Gingen. To avert a very small risk^ therefore, 
he^ ran a* veijr great one, and drew upon his force the 
destruction in which a bolder . course of action would most 
probably have involved the English. It is a crisis of this 
nature whiim really tries a man, which tests^ the material 
‘'of which he "is made. Law failed because, with^ all his 
pomposity and arrogance, he was essenj^ially a man of a 
limited intellect and narrow views, t 

His next measures appear to have been conceived in no 
abler spirit. Receiving intimation from the commandant pf 
the detachment at Coiladdy that he had been unsuccessful 
in preventing the^ advance of ^the English, it was evPn then 
possible for him, j^ommanding as he did the high road from 
that place to TWchinopoly, as .well as country in its 
neighbourhood, to atone, by a combined att^k, for his pre« 
vious inaction. But although he had for, some time been 
well acquainted with all the movements of Major Lawrence, 
he had made no effort to'^mass^ his forces. They lay scattered 
in the varions posts he had ^sigued^them* When therefore the 
news reached him that the English bad» passed Co^ddy, he 
was for the moment^ thanl^ to his own negligence, entirely 

: pc — — , 

* He had lefi the remaiDder the previous day at Trietapolly, on the 
flonth of the upper CSaaqreri, a post belonrag to the king of Taiyore. 

t We a^e well aware*, that Law, in his **piainte centre Je eieur 
Dupleix, attempts to justify , himself, but, admitting his facts, he 
must still be condemned. Had he, as he asserts, oply 000 Europeans, 
he. should either have, raised the sis^e, or have marched arith those 
to.omsh Lawrence. Any oours<^ would, have been preferable to. that 
which he adopted. . . * ^ 
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without the mekus of offering an ^ instantaneous ob^ructiion to 
their further advance. Seeing nevertheless the great advantage 
over him which th^ enCmy would certainly obtain^ should 
they effect a junction w:ith the garrison of IVichinopoly, he 
hastily called in his scattered detachments, prepared, when 
too late, to risk a general action. Such a resolution, taken 
twenty-four hours earlier, might have saved his army, and 
even have gained Triehinopoly. 

This movement could not be * eiifected till the following 
morning. All that night the .detachments ^moved into camp, 
and at dq»ylight the^force proceeded to take up the position 
assigned to it by Law, and upon'whioH^ be fondly hoped, the" 
English general would march. Yet, this position, although 
strong, was in a certain point of view almost necessarily 
ill-chosen. Law was too close to Triehinopoly to draw up his 
men so as to bar the road aerdss which Lawrence must pass, 
for in that case he‘ would have exposed himself to the serious 
danger of an attack on his rear from the garrison/ He was 
compelled therefore to take up a position in which he could 
meet an assault from both parties on his front. In this view 
he drew up his forces in a dine drawn obliquely from the 
village of Chucklepollam on ther Cauveri to the French Eock,* 
and extended thence still more obliquely to the almost inacces- 
sible rock of Elmiseram. As the direct road to Triehinopoly 
lay between those two positions. Law was , not without hope 
that the English would move upon them before attempting a 
junction with the garrison. 

Major Lawrence however was far too *wary. Marching 
early in the morning from Killycottah, where he had encamped 
the previous evening, he fell in, before he had gone more than 
a mile, with an officer sent by Captain Gihgen to inform him 
of the disposition made by the French. Feeling that the 
game was' too secure in his hands for him to risk the loss 
of it by a premature attapk Odl a strong positon, he made 
a detour round the. point of Elmiseram in "the direction 
of the Sugarloaf Ewk, near which place he was joined by 
200 spldiers of the garrison, under the 'command of Captains 
Clarke and Dalton. At this place, therefore, the junction 
with the garrison fna.j be regarded ai^ having he&A virtually 
effected. • * • 

It was just this moment, when the Finglish could«ho longer 
be assailed with advantage, when they might, ih case of defeat, 
have taken secure shelter under the guns of the fort, that 
the incompetent Law selcicted to assault them. « Feebly vmade 
on his part, though supported with*g;reat resolution by the levies 
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of Cihanda Sahib> his attect Aid not succeed, ^e eup^riority of 
, the Frettch in artillery was neutralised by the superior ienergy of 
Olive, who led the English to' the attacjc ; and after an inter- 
change of cannon shot, considered, whilst it lasted, to have been 
hotter than any till then experienced on- tne plains of 
Jlindostan, the French retreated to their rock with a loss on 
their part of ;40 men, on the part of their native allies of 
300. Had not Major 'Lawrence, in consideration of the 
intense;, heat of the day, stdt)ped the pursuit, they would have 
suffered far md’i-e severely.* ^avmg repuls^ this attack, the 
English marched without molestation into Tricbinppoly. 

No ' language cai\. paiut the anger and mortification of 
Dupleix when intelligence of these events reached him. This 
then Was the result of confiding the* conduct of an army to 
a man whose principal, credentials consisted^ in the super-excel- 
lent opinion which, he allowed all the world to perceive, he 
had ' formed of his own abilities. All his recommendations 
disregarded, inordinate caution prevailing when the necessities 
of the hour peculiarly required cubing and daring tactics, the 
English army, though encumbered by au enormous convoy, 
^^allowed to enter the beleaguered city virtually unmolested, 
— no serious attempt having been made to diinder them till they 
were under the walls of Tricfainopoly ! Was it for such a 
result that Dupleix had schemed and planned, that he had 
pledged the rising fortunes of French India to the support 
of \iative princes who should be but the puppets of France ? 
Was it to see the superiority in the field passing from his 
bauds to the hands of his* hated rivals, to witness not only 
th§ loss of the capital of the Carnatic, but a repulse 
from the last refuge of Hahoined Ali? He c was fated indeed 
to suffer disappoinfifients more bitter even than these. But 
up to the present moment he had been so tlioroughly buoyed 
up by hope j he had trusted that when thd time bame Law 

would show^ himtelf what he hafi always boasted himself to 

be: above fdl, he had counted so implicitly on the capture of 

this convoy, on the destmetion or, \at least, the repulse of 

this l-elieving pai^; ' To ;^his' end he had devoted >all his 
faculties. He h^ neen to ,’,Law the eye to see, the ear to 
b^r ; it was* not, alas for hw/ ia ^ power to be the 
inind to conceive or* the arjA to strike^ He had given Law 
all the necessary rififonnationj the rest, bseing soldieris work, 
he, had left to him as a spHfer jto; perform. The result showed 

^ English, who fought oover, lost 14 men only from the 

cannonade, 7 however wei-e struck down by th^ sun. — Orme. • 
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that the mere donning of epaulets does not make a man a 
soldier; that if devoid of the intellect given by God to a 
man^ and not^ as somp would seem to thinks implanted in the 
dress he wears, .that very dress and the fancied knowledge 
attaching to it makes the^pedant more pedantic, fhe shallow- 
minded and narrow more vain, more • obstinate, more contemp- 
tuous of* the opinion of the many wiser men who wear it 
not. > 

Law had come, out to Dupleix recommended by letters 
from the directors and by his own vauniings, — the latter 
probably the cause of the former. "Had he, who boasted 
himself as a soldier, acted even as a man of ordinary 
common sense would have acted, it might have been 
pardoned him had he failed in fair fight before the genius 
of a Clive and the. persistence of a Lawrence. But it 
is clear that he would have failed equally, before men of 
far inferior capacity. It needed but for his opponent to be 
capable of advancing, — a rarer quality, however, than is 
generally supposed, — and Law would have succumbed. He 
did everything out of season, and the reason nras that 
although he wore a soldier^s coat he was not a soldier. 

How keenly Dupleix felt the bitter disappointment can^ 
scarcely be described, nor will we attempt to describe* it. 
We would rather dwell on the measures which, in spite of 
his disappointment, he adopted unhesitatingly, to remedy, as 
far as possible, the disaster. His was indeed no easy posi- 
tion. Where was he to • find a general? Busj^, the only 
competent commander he had under him, w^s at Aurangabad 
with the Subadar; Law, helj^less at Tricliinopoly. Besides 
those two, there* was but the ipfirm d^Auteuil, disabled by - the 
climate, by age, and by gout, incapable ^certainly of making 
head against the vigorous energy of Clive. It seeiped almost* 
preferable .to maintain Law, who was at least still young, 
in command, than to entrust the last, remains of the army 
to d^Auteuil. .i ' ? . 

Before however he could take any measures in this respect, 
in fact the second* day after he heard of the entrance of 
Lawrence i&tio , Trichinopoly, Dupleix deceived from Law 
a despatch which threw him into even greater atnazement. 
This was to the effect, that, threatened ’by the English and 
despairing now oft gaining .the p|goe, he had. determined 
to retreat at once into the island m ^Seringhath. ^ The mad- 
ness of such a scheme was patent to the far seeing vision 
of Dupleix. It seemed to fiim indeed that for a general 
deliberately to move his forces .into an island, where he 

M 
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would be cut off from ail communication with his country- 
men, was an act of which no, one, who had not lost his head, 
could he guilty.. There could not, he felt, be a more dangerous, 
a more incompetent commander at the head of an army than 
the man whp should propose such a step. Under such a feeling 
he instantly acted. Hoping that it might not possibly be yet 
too late to avert a great calamity, he sent strict orders to Law 
to retreat, if he must retreat, not into Seringham, but upon 
PonSiichery. With the view of aiding him in this under- 
taking, and to be prepared at all events for the worst, he strained 
ereiy nerve to levy a ffesh force to move towards Trichinopoly, 
and to endeavour to effect h jtmetion with Law. His own funds, 
constituting the bulk of the private fortune he had amassed during 
his service, were freely spent for this purpose No regard for 
his own interests stood in the way of the performance of his duty 
to his masters and to France. Thus, by incredible exertions 
he succeeded in raising a force of 130 Europeans, SOO sepoys, 
and with four field-pieces. The command of it he made over 
to d^Auteuil, the only officer at his disposal, with instructions 
that on effecting a junc^iion with L^w, he was to assume 
command of the combined army. The parly left Pondichery 

"Tihe .second week in April. ^ 

Jlifeanwhile, however, startling events had occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Trichinopoly. Law, although repulsed on 
the 8th April in his attempt to prevent the march of the 
English into that fortress, still occupied an extremely strong 
position. His right resting* on the Cauveri, maintained his 
communications \yth Seringham and with the country on 
the northern bank of the Coleroon; his centre was protected 
by the French Rock, whilst hk left extended the extremely 
strong post of ElmiSeram, 6n the top of which ciinnon had 
been mounted. Chanda Sahib with his troops pccupicd the 
line of the Cauveri, forming an obtuse angle with the French 
position. Had the re^olutibif of Law then consisted ^ in any- 
thing but words, ha might have, safely awaited here the attadk 
of the combined English force; for, although he would then 
ho fighting with a river in his rear^^a most unpleasant 
position, — ^yet the giKmnd.he occupied was so strong that had 
it been resoluWy defended, an attack upon it must have 
resulted in the defeat of the ilssailants. It wodld appear that 
the English commander. Major, Lawrencej thoroughly recog- 
nised this fact, for he ^ states 4n his memoirs that having 
sounded his native allies and having ascertained that on one 
pretext or another, theyv were evidently unwilling to aid him 
in am assault on the Fre'hch position, he was extremely 
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concerned as to the steps he ought to adopt to force 
to retreat. 

Law, however, pjayed his game most effectually. The 
English, not thinking themselves strong enough to attack 
the Trench position unsupported by their native allies, had 
resolved to beat up the quarters of Chanda Sahib. For this 
purpose, a detachment of 400 men under Captain Dalton, 
moved out of-Trichinopoly' on the night of the 12th April, 
hoping to surprise the native levies. Unacquainted how- 
ever with the road, they found themselves at break of day in 
front of the strongest part of the French position between 
the French Rock and Elmiseram. • Discovering at once the 
danger which they ran of being crushed by the entire 
French force, they endeavoured to retreat without being 
perceived. The morning light however warned the French 
of their presence before they were out of danger, and the 
chances seemed all to be in favour of their destruction. But .. 
the sight which would have lent vigour and energy to 
an ordinary man, wliich would have been used by Clive 
to make his own cause triumphant, added terror and dismay 
to the palsied faculties of Law. Far from regarding the 
retreating English as men who by an energetic inovemenjt— *• 
he could cut off and destroy, he looked upon their prafience 
there as an indication that he and his force had been sub^cted 
to imminent peril, fiom which they had miraculously escaped. 
Instead, then, of moving to attack them, he rejoiced at their 
retreating of their own accord. His Apprehension indeed carried 
him so far as to direct that, as soon as tlie English should 
be well out of sight, preparations shoulcT be made for an 
immediate .rgjreat across the Cauveri into the island of 
Scringham, " • 

It would appear, indeed, that this movement had been for 
a long time contemplated by Law, for he had often insisted 
upon its necessity to Chanda Sahib, and had even mentioned 
it in his letters to Dupleix. But Chanda Sahib, a better 
soldier than Law, had not only pointed out the insensate 
folly of the movement, but had absolutely rcfiised ,to join 
in it; whilst Dupleix, though for^a lopg time not r^rding 
it as serious or possible, had 'pointed out in the clearest 
terms that such a movement would, inQre than any other, com- 
promise his own* force and the interests of French India. 
When finally he heard that it ^ had been decided ujpon, he had 
replied, as we have already stated, by an imperative order to 
retreat upon Pondichery, and by the ^supersession of Law by 
d^Auteuil. It is diflScult indeed to believe how a 'man in 
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the possession of his senses cpuld have persuaded himself 
that Seringham ^as a proper place to retreat upon. It was^ 
in the first place^ actually within long cannon-shot of 
Trichinopoly. , In the second place, the fact of ^ a small 
force remaining in an island, — the river surrounding which 
could be crossed," — in the course, of their retreat from a 
superior force, was surely to invite an entoprising enemy 
to cut th,em oflF, to force them in fact, unless relieved, 
‘ to a surrender. To attempt such a movement in the presence 
of a Clive was a species of folly, which that man only could 
have . committed, whose nerves and whose senses had been 
utterly, prostrated. Of al-! places that could have been selected 
fdr such a purpose, Seringham was, without exception, that 
one, which most completely shut the door of hope on the 
force occupying it. 

Yet this was the place to which Law had resolved, not by 
a sudden inspiration of folly, but after many days of painful 
consideration, to carry over the IVench army. But though 
the matter had been long pre-determined in bis own mind, 
he had made no pr^arations for carrying his plan into 
efiect. Perhaps he had hoped that after all it would not be 
necessary. This at least is certain that up to the moment 
wh« the appearance of the English retreating from before 
bis own position brought so vividly to his own mind the idea of 
the dangers that might be in store for him on the right bank, 
not a single preparation for that retreat had been made. Never- 
theless, bent on effecting' it he senjb to Chanda Sahib, andv. to 
him ‘ communicated his resolution. This faithful ally of the 
French power received the intelligence with anger bnd 
disappointmeut. Not he alone, but his principal commanders, 
opposed, it with all ttheir* resolution. Better lar, they said, 
to meet ! defeat and death in open action, than to retreat 
to a position dn which surrender must be necessitated. But 
all t^mr remonstrances remained without efiect on the 
paralysed spirit of Law. He would retreat, he said, they 
might act as they chose ; and he issued orders at once 
to cariy out hjb resolution Chanda Sahib, though uncon- 
vinced, though despjsing ^ the! man, would not, at that 
dai|: hour, abandon the nation that had so long supported 
hiA. He might have .escaped, .but preferring to cast in his 
lot with the FrencHj* he accompanied jihem across the 
Cauveri. ' ' . ; , 

Great was the confusion of the ^treat. Not a single prepara- 
tion had been made for i^. The provisions, necessary for their 
! supportln Seringham, were abandoned and burnt. Much of their 
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baggage was left behind. Tlxe gfuns were with great diffi- 
culty transported. However, after infinite labour, the French 
troops and those of Chan^da Sahib found themselves4iiipc^^ 
of Seringham, a detatchinent of the former onlj^v1fcp^|*f^i1ieen 
left to Jfnard the rock of , Elmiaeram, 
been wiser to abandon with the rest of the poaip|lfiiL'^‘^' ; 

The natural consequences of this moverifient were sooh 
apparent. Firsfr*ensued the capture of Elmiseram, effected on 
frtlie 13th April, by Captain Dalton, after a faint resistance. 
Next, the movement which Dupleix and Chanda Sahib had 
alike foreseen, the detaching of a portion of the English 
army to the northern bank of tHe ^Coleroon, in order not 
only to cut off their supplies, but to sever their communi- 
cations with Pondichery. This measure was suggested to . 
JVIajor Lawrence by Clive, and the former, on consulting Bis 
native allies regarding it, found to his satisfaction that it met 
with their approval conditionally on the command of the English 
section of the force being entrusted to the conqueror of Arcot. 
This matter having been settled, a detachment consisting of 
400 Europeans, 700 sepoys, 3,000 Mahrattas, 1,000 /fanjorean 
hoi’se, with eight pieces of artillery, crossed the Cauveri 
and Coleroon on the night of the 17th April, and on the ^ 
following niorning took up a position at the village^ of 
Samiavaram, nine or ten miles north of Seringham, and on 
the high road between that place and Pondichery. This 
masterly movement owed its success as much to the boldness 
of the English as to the nerveless despondency of the French 
leader. Had Clive** been m the position oi^ Law, what an 
opportunity here presented itself of placing the English* in 
the position iuMwIiich they had hoped to pin the PrenSb, 
by crossing the Coleroon, and taking •them between the 
Seringham force on one side, and that of d^Auteurl on the other. 
But sdl spirit and sense had apparently fled from the counsels 
of Law. He acted, as though he had but one object, — that 
of delivering himself and his allies, bound hand and ^t, ^io 
the eneiny. 

. Meanwhile d^Auteuil, who had left Fondichery on flie*10th. 
Apfil at the head of 120 Europe^, SO© sepoys, four 
fifc^d-pieces, reached Ootatoor, fifteefh miles north of Saxni|iyeram, 
on the 25th of that month. H#re he leaaned the situation of 
affahf ,- that Law was cooped np in Seringhami, •and that 
between Law and himself lay •Clive at the head of a superior 
force. Though old, infirm, and gouty, d'Au^uil had. still 
q>irit left enough in him not to he dishearten^ by .these 
tidings. He h^ been sent expressly relieve Law, and hfe 
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could not leave him to himself without at least an effort on his 
behalf. Accordingly, he resolved to make a detow so as to 
avoid Samiaveram, and thus to reach thq Coleroon without moles- 
tation from the enemy. He sent intelligence to Law of his 
intended movement, • but, unfortunately for him, oije of his 
messengers was captured by Clive. 

Ignorant of tliis however, d^Auteuil set out on the evening 
of tile 25th, taking a route to the westward ; but he had not 
proceeded far before intelligence reached him that Clive, 
apprized of his movements, was on his march to intercept 
, him^ he accordingly returned to Ootatoor. Clive, learning 
this, moved X back upoh ‘Samiaveram. Meanwdiile, however. 
Law had learned from one of the messengers sent by 
* d^Auteuil of his intended march. Certain information reached 
him at the same time of CUve^s intention to intercept him. 
Here was a splendid opportunity. By making a forced march 
of ten miles from Seringham, with his whole force, he might 
seize Samiaveram whilst Clive should be engaged with 
d'Auteuil, and then press on to crush the former in the 
field. OC the many chances granted to the French leader, 
this was the last and not . the least tempting, — not the least 
** likely to load to great and important consequences. To have 
even a probability of success however, it was r^uisite that 
Law should move with the bulk of his force, and should 
move with the rapidity of lightning. But this unfortunate 
leader, though a little braced up by the intelligence of the 
approach of d^Auteuil, was still incapable of real vigour or 
energy. Instead of moving himself at the head of his force, 
he detached only 80 Europeans, of whom 40 were English 
deserters, and 700 sepoys,* to carry out a gphome, upon tlie 
success or ill-succetes of which depended the domuxation of 
the French or English in India. 

This detachment arrived at Samiaveram after Clive had 
returned from his fruitless search after d^Auteuil. Little 
thip^ng, from his experience of the character of Law, that 
there was the smallest fear of an attack from the “side of 
Seringhtoi, Clive had Vade no preparations to m^et one, and 
had goiie quietly «to bed. The French detachment mean- 
while had succeeded, by means of the deserters who * formed 
part of it, in persuading the English sepoys that they 
, had been sent by Major Iiawi^ence to e'einforce Clive, and 
they thus obtained entrance into the very heart of the English 
camp, before the presence of an enemy was suspected there. 


\ Orae. 
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and whilst Clive was 'still slee 2 >ing. Yet sleeping though he 
was, the presence of that one man on the side of the English 
alone made the diflere^^ce between victory and defeat. Had 
he been the leader of the French none can doubt but that 
they would have that night crushed their enemies in their, 
camp, and have recovered all the results that had been so wilfully 
thrown away. But Clive was the leader of those o 2 > 2 )osed to 
them, and never-^did lie vindicate so completely his title to 
be a leader of men, a prince amongst his people, as on that 
eventful night. Never did any one under such circumstances 
display a jiresence of mind more perfect, a courage more 
brilliant and ready. The circumstances were almost mar- 
vellous. The English force at Saniiaveram occupied two 
pagodas, about a quarter of a mile distant from one 
juiother ; round these were encamped the natives. Now the 
French force had advanced through the natives, and had 
penetrated - to the lesser pagoda, in an open shed close 
to which Clive was sleeping in his piilanquin. Here being 
challenged, they fired volleys into each place, one of them 
.narrowly missing Clive, and most effectually awakening him. 
They then moved on, occupied the pagoda, and drew 
up the sepoys in front of it, — these keeping up an incessant 
fire in the supposed direction of the enemy. Meanwhile, 
Clive, on the first alarm, had run to the greater j^agoda, 
and marched up 200 of his Euroi)eans to see what could 
have caused the disturbance, still considering it a false alarm 
of his own sepoys, and never dreaming of an enemy. Approach- 
ing close to the lesser jiagoda he went among the French 
sepoys, still believing them to be his own, and ordered them 
to cease fire. ijp ^d not even discover his mistake whgn 
one of them, ascertaining him to be an Englishman, wounded 
him in two places, and then, when attacked by Clive, ran 
towards the lesser pagoda. Clive followed him, only however 
to find himself in' the presence of six French soldiers, 
who called upon him to surrender. Then, for Jhe first 
the whole truth burst upon him. Comprehending it all ill 
a moment, he called upon the Frenchmen to yield their 
turn ; told them he had even come to offer them ter|^s, and 
invited them to see for themselves his whole army drs^n up 
to attack them. Completely deceived by ^his bold and teody 
artifice, three of tlie Frenchmen at ohee laid dojvn their 
arms ; the remainder communicated Clivers terms to tlie 
party in the pagoda. , These however refused to surrender, 
and it was not till • after * a most • sanguinaly coi^test, 
in® the course of which Clive had another narrow escape. 
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caused mainly by the desperation of the English deserters^ 
fliat they yielded to terms. The sepom meanwhile, had marched 
out of camp, but they’, were .pursued by the Mahr^tta cavalry, 
and cut to pieces, it is said, literally to a man. 

After this repulse, the situation of , the French in Sering- 
ham became desperate indeed. Entirely to cut them off 
from all relief, as well as from all hope of escape, possession 
was taken by the Tanjorean allies of the English of 
Coiladdy on the 7th I^ay* There then remained only 
M. d'Auteuil with whom to deal. To rid that part of the coun- 
try of ^him. Major Lawrence, on the 20th, despatched Captain 
Dalton at the head 6fM50 Europeans, 400 sepoys, 500 
Mahrattas, and four field-pieces, — leaving Clivers detachment 
entire at Samiaveram. 

Meanwhile, d^Auteuil, scared by the ill-result of his attempt . 
to turn Samiaveram, and of the well-meant but ill-supported 
attempt of the Seringham party to surprise that " place, had 
remained quietly at Ootatoor waiting his opportunity. The 
opportunity came, but did not find him capable of tiiking 
advantage' of it. In fact Captain Dalton's party, after a*, 
skirmish in front of Ootatoor, which had no decisive results, 
had advanced at once upon that place. Late experience had 
shown the English that the surest way to victory was to 
advance straight on, — to destroy by that advance the morale 
of the enemy, and thus to mbre than half beat him before 
the actual fight had begun. Acting on this plan, Dalton made 
such a display of his troops, maintaining only a few with 
his guns and pending the infantry to attack the enemy in 
flank, that d'Auteuil imiigincd that he had not simply a 
detachment, but the whole force of Clive, beftye him. Having 
this impression, idl his intellect fled, and he became the 
slave of his fears,. Had he been as bold as Dalton, a resolute 
advance on the guns must have decided the action in his 
favour. But, fear, not physical but moi^l, shutting his eyes 
and ^^ing away his senses, *he allowed himself to be deceived 
by this shallow device, and notwithstanding that he did 
actually repulse the English from Ootatoor, he abandoned 
that pla^e in the night, ^nd fled, unmolested, in the direction 
, of Pondichery, thus leaving Law to his fate, to England an 
i^^Uidnoked for triumph. , • 

Whilst this was going on. Law, noticing from the watchtower 
of*Seringham the march of Dalton's troops, concluded that they 
must belong to Clive's force, and, ibis tipie acting with boldness, 
crossed the river with the buli of Ifb army, hoping to gain 
Sanuaivetam. But Olive ^ was not the man to expose himself 
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twice to the chance “ of being surprised- He at once marched 
to meet him, and came up with him just as he bad crossed 
the Coleroon. It wast not for Clive, under the circainstences, 
to seek an engagement. The enemy was already in the toils. 
A battle alone could extricate him. On the other hand^ every 
circumstance should have induced Law to court an action. 
It was, as we have said, his only chance, and here the numbers 
were rather m his favour. But, — he did not fight; — ho 
returned to Serihgham, only, alas for French interests, to 
surrender. 

The capture of Pitchandah, a fortified pagoda in the northern 
banks of the Coleroon opposite •Sdringham, completed the 
investment of the French, and took away from them the 
opportunity, till then open to them, of communicating in 
any way with the direct road from Pondichery. This place 
having been gained, still further to deprive them of all 
hopes of reinforcement from d'Auteuil, Clive marched in 
search of that oflScer, and coming up witli him on the 8th 
June, at Volcondah, the native commandant of which place 
had been secretly gained by the English, he compelled him 
with his whole force to surrender. 

Thus deprived of his last hope, what was there for the ^ 
unfortunate Law to do ? He, poor man, knew well, iu 
his heart of hearts, to what end recent events had been 
tending, and for some days past he had been well 
aware that there was no alternative l^etween cutting his way 
out and a surrender. Under such circumstances great men 
act ; small men, on the contrary, allow themselves to be ac.ted 
upon by every vague rumour, no matter whence it may have 
arisen ; nay, thegf go so far as to delude themselves into the 
belief that somehow, — how they cannot Say , — all will in the 
end be well. Thus it was with Law. He allowed himself to 
be deluded by all kinds of vain imaginings ; for a long time 
it was d'AuteuiFs advance ; then it was the hope of reinforce- 
ments from France ; — sometimes one thing, some'times another. 
He appears never to have bethought him that a man^s energy 
is given him to be employed; that there is no conjuncture, 
however trying, from which a man, -by the . exercise of that 
quality, may not extricate himself ; that to depend on chance 
is altogether unworthy of a rckl man.^ •Had lie only dared 
to look facts in the face, he must haVe seen thah he must 
surrender if he pould not esc^ipe. His provisions were fast 
failing him, his native allies ^were deserting him in hundreds, 
but still he had his Europeans. In the beginning of June, 
there yet remained to him 750 of ^hese, in Edition to about 
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‘2,000 tniinecl sepoys, and 8 or 4,000 native levks who 
remained iaithful to Chanda Sahib. With the.^ he might 
easily have taken advantage of the first fall of the Canveri 
to attack Major Lawrence's camp on tlie south of tlje river, 
to the troops guarding which he was in numbers vastly superior. 
Overpowering this, he might have thence cut his way, without 
much chance of molestation, to Karical. In vain did Chanda 
Sahib over and over again imjdore him to have recourse 
to some such means. He could not makevup his mind, he 
preferred tt) depend oh accidents and chances, — and he was 
lost I 

Nevertheless, it must not he supposed that he was so base 
us to be indifferent to the fate of that faithful supporter of 
French interests: Ijaw knew full well that but one result to 
Chanda Sahib would follow his surrender to the now trium- 
phant Mahomed Ali. As for surrender to the English, that 
was absolutely out of the question, for France and England 
were not at war. In the contest between Mahomed Ali and 
Chanda Sahib, the French and English were not principals, 
they were simply hired mercenaries engaired on opposite sides. 
Whichever party might be victorious neither then bould claim 

"‘Hhe open direction of aflTairs. A proposition of . surrender to 
the English could not, therefore, and would not, have been 
entertained. As for Mahomed Ali, it was not to be expected 
that, brought up as he had been to regard all means lawful 
Xa} accomplish the death of a rival, he WQuld hesitate as to 
the punishment to be mbted out to one who had proved him- 
self so persistent;^ so daring, so fertile in expedients as the 
Prehch-pmtected Chanda Sahib. Having rejected all bolder 
counsels, and having made up his mind to.^surrender. Law 
busied himself thewefore to find the means of saving the 
life of his ally. For this purpose he entered into nego- 
tiations with Manockjee, ^general of the army of the king 
of Tanjore. This chieftain readily accepted the terms offered, 
and having received a s|;ipulated sum of money iu advance 
with the promise of more to follow, having likewise sworn 
solemnly to prott^ct the life of the fugitive Nawab, ManoclgVe 
on the night of 4he IJth June, sent an officer with a 
palanquin to escort him to his camp. No sooner, however, 
had the unfortunate man arrived there, than he was violently 
seized, loaded with irons, and pl^ed under a guard. The 
next morning a conference was* held to determine his^ fate, 
at which Major Lawrence was present. There can be no 
doubti whatever that a firjm pefeistence on the part of that 
officer, more especially on the second day, — ^after the English 
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had become, by the fiiirrendcr of Law, .absolute masters of the 
situation, — ^would have saved the life of Chanda Sahibs ' Major 
Lawi*ence himself asserts that in the course of the debate 
as to the manner in Vhieh Chanda Sahib should l)e disposed 
of. he himself was at first . silent, but sul>sequently proposed 
that he should be made over to the Eng^lish. This liowever 
was objected to, and no resolution was arrived at. Tlie second 
day after however, when Manockjee sent to enquire from 
him whether he seriously desired to have charge of the pri- 
soner, the English commandant passed upon him virtual sentence 
of death, by declaring that he did not wish to interfere 
further in the dispute regarding 4ii» disposal.* A few hours 
later Chanda Sahib was stabbed to the heart by order of 
Manockjee, and his decapitated head was sent to his triumphant 
rival. 

But before this tragedy had been consummated, Law 
himself had surrendered. Resting on the broken reed of 
delusive expectations, he had allowed every oj)j)ortunity to pass 


* This indifference, — to use a term, — of the Kii^lish commander 

to the fate of Qiaiida Sahib has been very jyently treated by most 
historians. The statement however of Orme, biased as that, writer is 
af'iiiiist the French, shows how completely it was in the ])ower of 
Major Lawrence to have saved Chanda Sahib, had he chosen to stretch 
forth his hand. Orme, after alltiditn^ to tlie contest belween Mahomed 
AH, the Mysore<ans, and the Mahrattas for the possession oL the person 
of Clianda Sahib, writes thus : — ** Territied at the commotions which 
would inevitably follow if he gave the prefei*encc to any one of the 
competitors, ho (Manockjee) saw no method of«finishing the cojitest, 
but by putting an end to the life of his prisoner; Imwever as the 
Major (Lawren^^) had expressed a desire that the English might .have 
him in their possession, he thought it neaes^arg to knoiie whether’ 
they seriously expected this defereneet and, accordingly, on the same 
morning that the pagoda surrendered, went to the Major, with whom 
he had a conference which convinced him that the Etiglish were his 
frtmds^ and that they were resolved not to interfere any further 
in the dispute. He, therefore, immediately on his return to Chuckly- 
pollam put his design into extcution, hy ordering the head of 
Chanda Sahih to he struck off, ’* It is unfortunately clear from tlii» 
that Msyor Lawrence did connive at the death of the unfortunate 
prisoner. Professor Wilson states, in deprecatioif of this verdict, tliat at 
that period the English were not so well assured of tlieir power, as to 
pretend to dictate to the native pnnees with, whom they co-operated. 
It is clear that in the case now under notice k was uot^ at all a question 
of dictation. It is too evident that a word from Major • Lawrence to 
Manockjee would have changed Ibe fate of the victim. . How can we 
avoid the simple conclusion to be drawn from the fai-.t, that Manockjee 
went straight from the presence of Majoi; Lawrence to order the 
4;xeculion of Chanda Sahib P . 
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by, until at last the arrival of a battering-train from Devicofta 
placed it in the , power of the English to compel him to 
submit to their own terms. After the usual amount of 
protests, and threats to defend himself to the last should 
those protests not be acceded to, it was finally agreed that the 
French army should surrender prisoners of war ; that tlie 
officers dioiild be liberated on giving their parole never to 
serve against Mahomed Ali and his allies; that the English 
deserters should be pardoned, that all the arms, artillery, 
and munitions of war sliould be made over faithfully to the 
English commandant, and that the island itself should be 
surrendered. These conditions were faithfully carried . out. 
On the morning of the ISth June, 35 officers, 785 Frenchmen, 
and 2,000 sepoys laid down their arms and surrendered them- 
selves prisoners to the English commander, this latter acting 
not on his own account, but as representative of Mahomed 
Ali. There were given up at the same time forty-one pieces 
of Cannon, and an immense quantity of ammunition. 

Thus fatally ended, after intense labour and anxiety to its 
projector, the expedition which but eleven months before, 
had been despatched, full of the certainty of success, from 
-rPondichery. What a termination to prospects which shone 
with such brilliancy in the outset, what a sequel to plans 
which seemed, at the time of their projection, to be 
proof against failure ! Then there was but one barrier to 
French domination in the Carnatic. They possessed com- 
manding resources, a ruler whose influence with the natives was 
unparalleled, and above all, the prestige of victory. Opposed 
to them was a pletender deserted by his allies, but occupy- 
ing. a fortified town, and a mere handful of dispirited 
English. But at end of eleven months \fiiat a different 
picture do we behold I The pretender has become the de facto 
ruler ; the handful of dispirited English, the arbiters of the 
Carnatic ; the victorious French army are prisoners . of war. 
Whence this revolution?, Can we* discern in the steady mind 
of Dupleix any symptoms of faltering, any signs of decay ? 
On l;he contrary. Neyer had he shown more unfaltering 
resolution ; on no previous occasion did he manifest a more 
zealous energy. }iis orders to Law, his encouragement of 
Chanda Sahib, his attempt ta infuse energy into d^Auteuil, 
show the ardour of his spirit, the coirect aim by which 
his views were guided. Had |?is orders been carried out, 
had even common prudence and energy been displayed by 
his commanders, his policy must have triumphed, the 
genius *of France must*have conquered. 
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If, tlien, we look* for the causes of a contrary result, we 
must turn oui; eyes to another quarter. Dupleix was the 
civil governor, possessing a power of devising plans,, even 
military plans, — for there is nothing in military plans which 
genius, though not specially trained to warfare, is una,le to 
master, — such as has beien accorded to but few men in any 
age. His was the eye to see, the brain to conceive, — hut he 
possessed not 'in addition the arm to strike. To carry out 
his vast plans he was compelled to confide in others, r«nd 
it happened, unfortunately^ for. him, that whilst, at this 
period, those who alone he was able to employ were men of 
singularly feeble intellect, deficient ki energy and enterprise, 
dreading responsibility, afraid to run small risks and there- 
fore exposing themselves to great dangers, his principal 
adversary was a man of vast and comprehensive genius, of 
an aptitude for war surpassing all his contemporaries, of a 
ready audacity and prompt execution in the field such as 
liave never been surpassed. Whilst then the designs for 
the French campaign were most masterly, — being conceived 
in the brain of Dupleix their execution v/as feeble beyond 
the power of description, — ^that execution being left to his 
lieutenants. The orders, the letters, the entreaties of Dupleix 
stand living witnesses in the present day of the exactness 
of his conclusions. Had they been obeyed, — and it is clear 
that obedience to them was easy, — Trichiiiopoly would have 
fallen whilst Clive was still besieged in Arcot; or, had 
untimely occurrences prevented that great triumph, a literal 
obedience to his instructions would have ensured the inter- 
ception and defeat of the relieving forces of Lawrence tiiid 
Clive on the banks of the Cauveri, Who coilld liave 
believed that ifnbecility and fear of respevnsibility would ever 
find the level reached iu the manufacture of a Law, — imbeci- 
lity and fear of responsibility so clear as to draw even from 
the English historian. Jealous as he is on all occasions for 
the reputation of the English leaders, f he remark, that it 
“ is indeed difficult to determine whether the English conducted 
themselves with more ability and spirit, or the Erench 
with more irresolatibn and ignorance, after Major Lawrence 
and Captain Clive arrived at Trichinopoly 
To judge fairly and candidly the d^^gree of merit or 
demerit attaching to Dupleix at this crisis of the fortunes 
of French India, we propose to examine his conduct after ihe 
occurrence of the misfortunes we have recounted. In what 


♦ Orme. 
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a position was he then ! Law, with the main body of the 
French troops, beaten and taken prisoners; d^Auteuil, with 
the relieving foix*e consisting of the only Fiench troops 
available for garrison purposes, beaten* and taken prisoners; 

Bussy with all , that yet remained, far off at Aurungabad ; 

Chanda Sahib, his trusted ally, mu^ered, and his levies dis- 
persed. To Dupleix then there remained at this crisis merely 
Pdndichery, Gingee, and the French possessions on the coast, 
without garrisons to defend them, still less with troops 
available for operations, in the field. His o enemies, on the 

contrary, triumphant, possessors now of the inllnence and of 

the ma^terial ;id vantages «for which he had toiled, had it in 
their power apparently utterly to overwhelm him. They had 
liot only an army and numerous native allies, but a Lawrence 
and a Clive to command them. Dupleix had no longer an 
army, no longer an ally ; since the departure of Bussy he had 
nevQr had a general : he had to depend upon no one but 
himself, — and one other tinisted and indefatigable councillor, — 
his own wife. Let us watch now how this man, thus over- 
inatebed, thus driven into a corner, made head against the 
vast disproportion with which he had to contend. 

Hia own experiences and alliances with native chieftains 
had satisfied Dupleix, that* to such men there was no such 
disorganiser as victory. Prepared after defeat to sacrifice 
in appearance even their just claims, if by so doing they could 
retain a basis for future action, they would on a change of 
fortune, however occurring, show an absolute forgetfulness of 
past admissions, and increase their demands to a most exaggerated 
degree. If this were the case when a native prince might be 
in •alliance with a European power, to a much more extended 
and dangerous degree would it occur when thriSe or four native 
princes should occupy such a position. For then each ally 
would measure his own claims by tlie claims of his rival, and 
it would inevitably happen that such claims would often clasli. 
Now in the war that had just then concluded,' Mahomed Ali, 
the rival of Chanda Sahib, had been aided by three native 
a]lies,T— by the king of Tanjorc, the king of Mysore, and the 
Mahmttas. So long as it, seemed certain that Mahomed Ali and 
his English allies would prove triumphant, — a conclusion 
which the imbeeilitr of Law had made clear to the acute 
intellects of the natives at an early period of the contest, — it 
was evident to Dupleix that no attempts to biding them over 
to bis side would have the smallest effect. Nevertheless he 
maintained native env^oys at tlieir courts, instructed by him 
from iime to time to act as circumstances might render advisable. 
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It was then, when victory declared itself against him, .when 
he had no more any troops and not a single ally, that 
he put in action tho^e arts of which no one better than he 
understood the His attempts were not at first made 

on Mahomed Ali. The English, he well knew, were acting in 
the name of that prince, and would be bound to attend mainly 
to his interests* Of the other parties to the alliance, the 
Mahrattas were the most, infiueiitial, and with these, at 
the moment the power he represented lay lowest in the 
estimation of the world, he commenced his secret nego- 
tiations. 

So well did he succeed that Mahoftied Ali and his English 
allies soon found that almost the only profit they had derived 
from their victory was the surrender of Law and his army. 
In a moment, as it were, they discovered that the animosity 
of the Mysoreans against Mahomed Ali, and of Morari Rao 
against both, would prevent that combined action in the 
field on which they had previously calculated; whilst the 
Tanjore contingent, sick of service which seemed likely to 
bring little advantage, were * clamorous to return to their 
own country. So pronounced were the secret intrigues and so 
undisguised the mutual suspicions that, although Law^s force 
had surrendered on the 11th June, it was not till the 9th 
of the following month that the Nawab and bis English 
allies were able to leave Trichipopoly, and even then he was 
forced to leave 200 of the latter and 1,500 of their sepoys 
as a garrison to protect the city against his former asso- 
ciates, — the Mysoreans and the Mahrattas. , 

The delay he had thus obtained and the disaffection in 
the enemy's c^mp he had thus caused were eminently 
serviceable to Uupleix. It so happened ^that in that very 
interval the yearly reinforcements of troops arrived at Pon- 
dichery from France. It is true that the men composing it 
were not of the best material, — indeed Pupleix himself asserts 
that they were a collection of the vilest rabble, — but they 
formed at least a basis upon which to work. To increase 
their number he landed the sailors from the fleet, and manned 
the vessels in their place with lascars. By these means he 
found himself provided with a body of nearly 500 European 
soldiers, able once more, — the knowledge of their strength 
and his own great, personal influence afcting and reacting on 
one another,— to present a respectable appearance in the eyes 
of the native powers. To effect all this he had freely drawn 
upon his private- resources, •and made his entire fortune 
subservient to the cause at his • country. An opportunity 
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soon , presented itself still ^rther to coftfirm ^uch opinions, 
and to intimate very clearly to the native princes that 
" Pondichery was yet unconquered. Harassed by . their native 
allies, and by tne intrigues fomenting around them, the 
English had made but slow progress after leaving Trichinopoly* 
They* took, indeed Trivadi, hdd by a small garrison of French 
sepoys, bn the 17th July; but frond that moment their 
councils became as uncertain h^ been those of the 

French two months earlier. Major Lawrence had left them 
on account of h/s health ; Clive had been compelled to 
proceed to Fort St. David from the same cause ; and the 
command nf the troops “irf the field was left to the incap- 
able Gingen. This officer remaiining idle at Trivadi, instruc- 
tions wore sent him from governor Saunders, contrary to 
the advice of Major Lawrence, to detach a portion of his 
force against Gingee. Major Gingen obeyed these orders 
by sending, on the Srd August, 200 Europeans, 1,600 sepoys, 
and 800 of the Nawab^s cavalry under the command of Major 
Kinneer, an officer who had but just arrived from Europe. 

Intelligence of the march* of this detachment having 
been promptly conveyed to Dupleix, he determined to use 
it to strike a blow for the recovery of the prestige of the 
French arms. Sending orders therefore to the commandant 
of Gingee to bold that place to the last extremity, he 
organised from his new levies a force of 300 Europeans and 
500 sepoys, and sent them with seven field-pieces to 
occupy a position half way between Pondichery and Gingee, 
an^ commanding^ the pass just traversed by the English 
on their route to the latter place. 

Gingee was a fortress on many accounts,^ very dear to 
the French. Its almost marvellous capture by Bussy on 
the llth September, 1750, had raised the reputation of his 
countrymen to the highest jpeint all over India ; the 
victory gained near it by de la Touche over the forces of 
Nazir Jung,' had seemed to consolidate and cement French 
power in the Carnatic, The possession of Gingee alone 
gave " them a prestige in the eyes of natives, which 
it would have taken much to eradicate. : Its natural strength, 
Dupleix was ^well aware, was sufficient to enable a well- 
comuianded garrison* to beat * off a force double the strength 
of that commanded ty Kinnee^. That ^‘Officer likewise, he 
knew, was a stranger to the \5outttry and its people, and 
it seemed highly improbable that in the lottery of the 
distribution of. commands, the tlilglish should draw a second 
Lawrence, still less ^anqther Heaven-bom Genius of the 
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stamp of Clive, His plan therefore seemed certain to suco^. 
Operating orf the rear of the enemy, who, he was siire, 
would make nothing ^of his movement against Gingee, he 
would induce him to* attack the French in a position pre- 
viously chosen and previously fortified, and he would then, 
it seemed certain, t^e his revenge for Seringham^ 

It fell out just as he had anticipated. Kinncer arrived 
before Gingee^ on the 6th August, summoned it, and met 
with a determined refusal. Appalled at its strength he was 
hesitating as to his action, when news reached him that 
the French had taken -up a position at Vicravandi, in his 
rear, cutting off his communications with Trivadi. With 
the spirit of a soldier Kinneer turned at once to attack 
this new enemy, and, rendered bold by the repeated successes 
of the English, he did not care to reconnoitre, but dashed 
boldly on the French position. To draw on the English 
against the strongest part of this, M. de Keqean, a nephew of 
Dupleix, who held the command, directed his men to retire. 
The English on this advanced with greilter audacity till they 
found themselves exposed to the full fire of the enemy^s field- 
pieces, separated from them by a strongly foi*tiSed wall. At 
this moment Kinneer was wounded, the English sepoys retreated, 
and even the English white troops began to waver. Just then 
Kerjean directed a movement on their flank. On this service 
100 French soldiers started. . The manoeuvre was decisive. 
The English fell back after but a slight resistance, leaving 
forty of their men dead on the field of action. 

Thus in less than two months after the terrible and seemingly 
irreparable losses caused by the incapacity of liaw, did Dupleix 
bring back victoiy to the French standards, and recover his 
influence amongll the native princes of the Qamatic. The effect 
was increased by the capture, shortly afterwards, of accompany of 
Swiss mercenaries, employed by the English under the com- 
mand of Captain Schauf on the high seas. The English 
denounced this action as opposed to the law of nations,— the 
two countries being nominally at peace. ,3ut Dupleix 
triumphantly replied that he had. as much riglit to copture 
English solmers on the seas, as the English had to capture 
French soldiers on land; that on this occasion he was 
merely acting in self-defence, •as thesu soldiers been 

sent to sea that tjiey might the more effectually 5 ^ttack 
the French possessions on shore. There can be, no doubt 
as to the soundness and completeness, of this reply. 

It was about this period that Duplejx received from the 
Spbadar of the Deccan, Salabut Jung, a patent containing 



his fonoal appointment as Hawab of the> Carnatic^ and of the 
oonntries south of the Kistna> and as possessot of all the other 
honotm confetr^ open him by Moznffur Jung. Salabut Jung 
also intprmed him that the .Emperor ' Ahmed Shah would 
shortly send .au embassy with the imperial 'patents of coa> 
firmation. In oonseqnenoe of the authority thus received 
Dupleix appointed Eiqa Sahib, the son of the deceased Chanda 
Sahib, to hold the appointment under 'him. .Finding, however 
that the young naan himself, preferred pleasure and sloth to 
the oecupatinu c^.wnr, he entered into negotia^ns with Mortiz 
All, ,the surviykig son-utrlaw and nearest relative of the family 
of Boat Ali, Mortiz AJ* responded freely tq the condi- 
tion!^ and agreed to advance a considerable sum of money, and 
to levy troops in support of his title. In the same month 
likewise, the French Company wrote to Dupleix to express 
tbeix entire satisfaction with his conduct, wd to i^orm him 
that the king pf France had been pleased, in complmce with 
their sqlicitations, to confer upon him the title of Marquis 
with reversion in dfiect tine to his descendants. From oil 
the eminent pubhc men in France he received by the same 
opportunity congratulations on the receipt of this well-merited 
* honour, and expressions of entire concurrence in the policy 
he had adopted. Meanwhile, all his hopes raised by the success 
at Yicravaudi, Dupleix renewed his negotiations with the 
Mysoreans and Moeari fiao, prefsing them to declare openly 
in his favour. This they agreed to do, provided Dupleix 
should migage so to employ the main army of the English as 
to, leave them free to prosecute their views upon Trichinopoly. 
In ' accordance with these views Dupleix reiniBroed Keijean 
to ‘the utmost extent possible, and sent him to enforce a blook^e 
of Port St. David, ^ as to prevent any possible co-operation 
by the English with their detadunent at Trichinopoly. By 
this means Keqean's force was increased to 400 Europeans, 
1,500 sepoys, and 500 native horse. . 

The news, of this vigorous action roused M%ior Lawrence 
from his bed., of ackness. i^oeeeding to Fort St. David by 
sea be arrived there on th^ 27th August, and oU the following 
morning moved out at the head of 400 Europe^, 1,700 sepoys, 
fnd 400 troops bdei^ng ; to Mahomed Ali, to . reconnoitre 
the French xiosStionM Strong*, re it was be resolved to attrek 
. it on the^foUbwp^ Imt Ke^'eaP, i^ming the' mimbere 
too unequal matched ddring. Ibe nignt to Bahoor, two 
milre Born Fort St. Dov^, and fpBowing evening,— Major 
Lawrence still advancing,— to 'V^lanore, wi&in three miles of 
Fondibhery. . , , 



At this time Dupleix was momentarily expecthf? the 
aniTBl of a ship called the Primed haring on hoard 700 
men, and what was of equal importance, a tried commands 
on Indimi soil,— M. w la Tonche. .*' As Mtyor Lawrence 
was forbidden by his iustroctions from attacking the Frendi 
A their position on . French soil, it would have been wise 
policy on the part of the ' French commander to remain 
where he wasr^ until thd reinforceBtCnts should arrive. But 
it would tq>prar that Major Lawrence was equally aware 
of the hopes enteriained regarding the Prinei, and ne wisely 
bethought him of trading on tiie ambition of M. de Kmjean, 
who could scarcely expect to retain his command on the 
arrival of an officer with the reputation of de la Touche. 
He resolved therefore to move back to Bahoor, hoping that 
Keijean would follow him. The result ^y answers his 
expeotati<m8.t Keijean followed the English miqor the next 
day, and early on the morning of the 6th September received 
the shock of his attack. The action was obstinate and 
bloody. The French received the assault with great intrepidity, 
crossing bayonets with the enemy. Their sepoys, however, 
who were stationed in the centre, could not support the 
English charge and nave way in disorder. Their centre 
thus pierced, the whom line fell back, and fled in. confusion. 
Kerjean himself, fifteen officers, and about 100 men were taken 
prisoners. The number of the killed and wounded on the 
part of the French is not recorded. The English however 
lost one officer killed, four wounded, and 78 men killed or 
‘wounded. ^ . 

The worst result of the action for the French was the 
nugatory efibeb, it had npon the Mysorean and Mahratta 
chieftains. Of the warriors of the latter nation, 3,000 under 
Tnnig Khan, who were on the march to joizi the French, at 
once transferred their allegiance to Mafamned Ali, and the 


* We etated emmeously in our last number that de la Touche had 
died in 1760. It waa ao atated in one of the worka we oonanlted. 
But it sppeara that he proceeded to Franco in a bad state of •health 
that year, and loot hia life with the remaindertof his aeddiers tm board 
the Prince in 1762, when ahe waa destroyed by fire. , 
t Miyor Lawrence states that Keijean .Waa forced to act thus by the repeated 
orders of Dupleix, and by the threat that he bronld be i^perseded by 
de la Touche. No authority is given for this luuertioD, cand it can 
only be imagined that Kojean, who waa taken prisoner in (he action, 
wished to clear hitnself ' at bis unde's expense. The movement was 
exactly that which Dupleix would have wished to delay. 
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Mysoreans deferred for a short time their' plans against Trichi- 
nopoly. The wmik of .Dupleix however had been too well 
performed for a defeat of this nature jx) cause its permanent 
failure. He promised the Mysoreans that if they could only 
take Triehinopoly it should be theirs. The magic of his 
influence, still all-prevalent in the minds of t& nativ^, 
was ooi^Brmed by 4ie inaction of Lawrence after his late 
victory. Thus it happened that within six weeks of that 
both action, the Mysoreans and Ihe Mahrattas abandoned 
the English alliapce; and declared openly for the French. 

Another advantage ^before the termination of the campaingn 
of 1762‘ accrued to the French governor. The greatest of 
his opponents, Clive, was forced before the close of the year 
, to abandon the. scene of his triumphs, and to proceed to Europe 
* for the beneflt his health. It is true ^at he signalised 
the few months prior to his departure by two achevements, 
showing not less energy, daring and military talent than had 
distinguished his early victories. We allude to the capture of 
the forts of Covelong and Chiugleput ; the former on the sea 
coast about midway between St. Thome and Sadras^ sixteen 
miles south of Madras ; the latter on the river Palliar, com- 
manding the high road between Fort St. George and Pon- 
dichery, and about 40 milies from the English Presidency. 
The capture of these two places is memorable from the fact, that 
the 200 troops who formed the European portion of Clivers little 
army wem raw recruits,* the sweepings of the Englisli jails, 
and so little disciplined that on a shot from the fort of Covelong 
hilling one of them, all the rest rah away. Nevertheless, 
even upon this rabble Clive exercised an influence so magical ; 
her won their respect to such an extent his own con- 
tempt of danger ^and personal daring, his failing health 
notwithstanding ^ that at their head and by their means ho 
reduced Covelong, defeated a force of 700 sepoys and 40 
Europeans sent by Dupleix . to relieve it, and then march- 
ing on Chingleput, the strongest place next to Gingee in 
that part of the oountiry, forced the French garrison of 40 
Europeans and ^OQ sepoys to evacuate it. He then proceeded 
to Madras, and thenhe to England. 

' ^ ■ ' ■ -'V 

* Lord Macaulay, in his, essay on Olive, states that the force was of such 
a description that no ofiiek but Clive would risk his reputation com- 
m^ding it. Onne, ho\;rever, Who was Lord Macaulay’s authority, for 
to V statement, simply remarks, ** it could hardly be expected that any 
who had acquired repiitatioi)^ would willingly risk it by taking 
** the i»mmand of them.” < 
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Notwithstanding th^ losses^ however, a careftil siiiwey of 
the position of^upleix at the close of 1753, and a contrast 
with the ^te l|pwhich he had been reduced by the surrender 
of Law and d'Anteuil but six months before, will shovi^ how 
ranch his vast genius had been able wiiliin that short period 
accomplish. Tb do thft completely his relations to the 
Directors of the French Company . must be borne in mind. 
This Company,*; not possessing one-fourth part of the wealth 
of the llnglish Company, had deceivdi itself by the hope that 
^e position of Dupleix, as master of the 'Carnatic, was too 
’^ured, too secure, for him to require any special aid from 
France. The Direoters looked rather’ to Dupleix to transport 
to France vast sums of money. No doubt even up to the end 
of 17,51, the position of Dupleix justified the public men in 
France in the most sanguine hopes as to the future of French 
India. But that was the very reason why real statesmen 
would have aided and supported him with all the means at 
their disposal. The transport of 3 or 3,000 men to Pondichery 
in 1751, would almost certainly have given France absolute 
possession of Southern India. She herself would not have 
felt the loss of that insignificant number of her soldiers, 
whilst they could scarcely have failed to gain for her the coveted 
prize. But instead of support of this nature, the Directors hterally 
starved Dupleix. They sent him comparatively a small 
number of ships and no funds ; the. few men to serve as soldiers, 
— to gain for France an empire greater than herself, — ^were 
the o^ourings of the jails and the sweepings of the galleys. 
When he asked them for a competent general they sent 
him a Law. It is true that elevated by the hopes they 
had formed ^m the success of his large schemes,' they 
vouchsafed bin? flattering .letters and a*Marquisate. These 
however were but cheap rewards which Dupleix would ' 
gladly have bartered for a few hundred of those brave 
trodps who were idling their time in the garrisons of France. 
Thus left to his own resources we see him 'evoking mate- 
rial strei^fth out of nothing, drawing to himself allies when, 
as it womd appear, there remained to. him nought but 
destructipn. He thus succeeded because,* in the first place, 
he possessed a genius for oiganisation of the highest brder; 
because, in the second, he consider^ n5 sacrifice, too great 
to be made for the glory and interests of France.* Bitterly 
personal as was the h^ftred ‘borne to him in that day by 
contemporary Englis hm en, 'sizing as they did every occa- 
sion to attribute to him motives of personal, ambition and 
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personal vanity, feven they were forced to admit his ^nias 
and his devofibn to his county. '^To gye Dupleix his 
due, writ^ Mayor Lawrence in his Mennpi, he was not 
‘‘ easily cost down; his pride supjported him, and at the 
same time his mind was full of resources." Mr. Ormo 
likewise admits that the French Wuld have been compelled 
^^to cease hostilities after the capture of Seringham, had 
''not M. Dupleix been endowed (an^ this at last is much 
"to his lionoui') with a perseverance that even superseded 
"his regard to his own fortune, of which he had at tha^h 
" time dihbursed £140,000, and he continued with the 
" same spirit to furnish* ihore." It was this disinterested* 
ness, this abnegation of his own interests when the interests 
of France were concerned, that gave him influence and authority 
with his own people, that gained the lasting admiration and 
respect of all the native princes with whom he came in contact. 
In Dupleix they recognised a man not only thoroughly in 
earnest, bnt who was proof against the the ordinary conse- 
quences of disaster. Never was he more full of resources 
than when apparently the well of those resources had been 
dried up. They neVor felt safe when they were opposed to 
that versatile intellect, to that scheming genius. When in 
the enemy’s camp they still continued to correspond with 
him. So thoroughly did the English recognise this magic 
power, that they kept their puppet, Mahomed Ali, in the strictest 
seclusion. Dupleix contrivea nevertheless to correspond with 
Mahomed Ali. It was only however to receive an answer, 
begging Dupleix« not to impute to him the fault of his 
couduct; "for," added Mahom^ Ali, "you know that I am 
" no longer master of my actions." 

Never perhaps w^is his genius more eminently displayed 
than after the catastrophe of Seringham. Without troops 
he was exposed to the full fury of the victorious army of 
Lawrence and Clive, and though these were^ forbidden to 
attack Pondichery, they had it apparently in their power 
to reduce the French settlement to the most insigmficant 
dimeiisions, to deprive it of all real power in the counti^, 
of all influence wittt the natives. Yet by raising up enemies 
within their own camp, Dupleix delayed their march from 
Mehinopoly, rendeifed any ^decided action on their part 
impossible; gained for* himself that whichtof all other things 
was most ncei^ssary to him, — time,-^nd actually succeeded, 
in le^ than two months ai^r that great disaster, in beat- 
ing in the field the « victorious* English, and in determining 




mo0t; powerful allies ^ of tluit jiat^’ .^taiisfer 

thdr mate^l j^d to tho French,, colony/ JJbe 

precipittoqr. of ! S^ 0 ^> the advanta^s gained 
at Trichinppply have been ^ost neutralist, ; 

Itf wae, it be admitted, an npamense misfortusio for 
Dupleix, that ViSh|L hifit own commander^ in the Carnatic 
were mpn ,of the most ordinaiy ability, and even, as in 
. the ease of Law, of marked imbecility of character, there 
should have been opjibscd to him the greatest genius for war 
of that epoch. The , strong, sharp, incisive blows of Clive 
were terribly efftetive on the besqtted leaders of the French 
forces ; they were met by no countarstroke, by nought, in fact, 
but weakness and indecision. With a* rough and deter- 
mined hand . Clive broke down the foundations, of French 
^ dominion, infused a confidence into the d^nglish soldiers 
that never afterwards left them, and showed the world that 
the natives of India, when well led and when posseswng 
confidence in their commander, are capable of evincing the 
best qualities of real soldiers, alike courage and constancy, 
heroism and self-deniab But for this one man no diversion 
would have been attempted on Arcot, the English garrison 
would have remained dispirited in Trichinopoly, and, it is 
more than probable, would have yielded that city to the 
superior numbers of Law. But it was Clive that broke 
the spell of French ihvincibili^ : he it was who first showed 
his troops and the natives of the Carnatic, that it was 
possible to conquer even the soldiers of Duplck. He trans- 
ferred moreover* to the English troops that opinion of 
their own qualities in the field, which, till* his coming, had 
been monopolist by the French. It was a hard destiny that 
brought to the overthrow of the plans of Dupleix a genius 
so warlike, a masteiy oyer men so unsu^assei . 

Yet, though unsuccessful, on the whole, in the Carnatic, 
the victories of the French troops in another part of Indian 
soil, more than compensated in the mind of Hupleix for the 
calamities they sustained near the Coast. Firench influence 
was still paramount, the reputation of the^ „]BVench amjs still 
supreme, the power of the French go\^or still , unques- 
tioned, at the court of the Subadar. To gain that/Jnfli!ience, 
to maintain that reputation, to* increifse* that pow^^, Duideix 
had not hesitated Jo deprive himself uf the s^%es of his 
best, his only, general, even, to risk his on the 

Coromandel co^ Certainly in those dajrs it wes considered 
even by the enemies of Dupleix, that gain at Aurunpbad 
far out-weighed the lo^s in Ihe .Cam^c, see how that 
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^in was achieved, how French influetic& was so consolidated 
as to be for many years proof against the overthrow of hVeiich 
power at Pohdichery, we must now devote a*few pages to the 
romantic career of the energetic and stout-hearted Bussy. 
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Tols. I. to VL, Criminal Rulings. 

0, The Law of EvideneCy applicable to the Courts of the 
late East India Company y explained in a course of 
Lectures y delivered by the Hon'blfe John Bruce 
Norton, Advocate-General, Barrister-at-La\v, (late 
Professor of Law at the Madras Presidency 
College.) Fifth Edition, Madras, 1865. 

7. The Law of Evidence as administered in England and 

applied to India. By Joseph XSdbdeve, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple and Lincoln^s-Inn, Barrister, Acting 
Mafeter of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, Member 
of Senate of the University of Calcutta, and 
Lecturer on Law and Equity in Presidency College. 
Calcutta, 1862. 

8. ArchhoWs Pleading and Evidence in Criminal Cases. 

{Fifteenth Edition. London, 1862.) ^ 

9. Roscoe^s Digest of the Law of Evidence in Criminal 

Cased. (Sixth Edition, Londbn, 1862.) 

10. A General View of, tie Criminal Law of England. 

By James Fitzjames Stephen, m.a., of the 
Inner ' Temple, ^ Barrister-at-Law, Bibcorder of 
Newark-on-Trent,* (London, 1862.) 

11. Broomes Commentaries on the Qommon Law. Book IV. 

(Third Edition. London, 1864.) 

* » 
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12. Russell on Crimes^ {Fourth Edition.) 

; 13. V CrmiwaJil(j^^.t(Second Edition. London, 1862.) 

14. Blachsign^s Commentaries. * 

15. Alison* 8 Criminal Law of Scotland. 

16. Theory of Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham, trans^ 

la4;ed from the French of Etienne Dumont, by 
B.* Hildreth. London, 186%. 

17. A Treatise on the Law of Evidence as administered in 

England and Ireland, with illustrations from the 
American and .other Foreign Laws. By John Pitt 
Taylor, Esq./ Judge of the County Courts for 
Lambeth, Greenwich, and Woolwich. (Fourth 
Edition. London, 1864.) 

18. An Act for establishing High Courts of Judicature in 

India, (24 and 25 Viet. cap. 104.) 

19. The Charters of these High Courts. 

I N our last article we essayed to compare the substantive 
Criminal Law of India with that of England ; in our 
present notice we shall endeavour to draw a similar comparison 
between the adjective Criminal Law of the two countries in so 
far as the rules of Procedure are concerned, using the term 
Procedure ** in its widest extent. The subject will be well 
taken up in the following order : — 

I. We shall discuss the apprehension of offenders for the 
purpose of bringing them to justice, and proceedings by the 
police for the detection of crime. 

II. We shall give a brief .outline of the constitution of 
the criminal tribunals of both countries. 

III. We shall treat of the procedure of the minor , cri- 
minal authorities in India in those cases which they have 
jurisdiction to try judicially. . 

IV. We shall review the preliminary proceedings of 
Magistrates, held with a view to the committal of the 
accused for trial before a higher tribunal. ^ 

V. We shall exagilne the procedure of the. Superior Courts 
exercising Original Criminal Jurisdiction. 

We do not intend^ ho weaver 'to* limit ourselves altogether 
to this programme, which is meant merely to indicate the 
order of treating a very extensive subject, and the general 
scope of the present article. 

Fimt, then, with respect to the apprehension of offenders, 
whether by the constituted police or by private individuals, 
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we find a remark&ble difference between the English and 
Jhd^n systems. In^Enjgland no one^ whether a police-officer 
or private individual, is under any legfal obligation to prosecute a 
criminal. The Jaw/^ says Mr. Stephen, makes no provision 
for the collection of evidence, or *for the ejeamination of suspected 
pemons. The police, who are now established in every part of 
the country, are intrusted with no 'special authority, and are 
under no legal obligafidn in this matter. What they do 
towards the detection of crimes might, generally speaking, 
be done by any private person who chose to take up the 
matter. And again, There is very little difference between 
the rights of a peace-officer and h private person iii this 
particular, except that in some cases a peace-officer incurs 
less responsibility than a private individual.^^ In India on the 
contrary, in 'the case of all serious crimes, which' are offences 
not only against the individual immediately affected by them, 
but against the community at large, it is the duty of the 
police to make an investigation ; for Section 1*36, Act XXV. 
of 1861 ordains as follows Upon complaint or information 
being preferred to an officer in charge of a police » station, 
of the commission within the limits of such station of any 
of the offences specified in the Schedule annexed to this Act 
as offences foif which police * officers may arrest without 
warrant, he shall send immediate intimation to the Magistrate 
having jurisdiction, and lhall proceed in person or shall 
depute one of his subordinate officers io proceed to the spot 
to enquire into the facts and circumstances of the case, md to 
tahe such^ measures as may be necessary for^Yhe discovery ^and 
apprehension of the offender. The substance of the complaint 
or informatioti|«must be reduced to writing, and recorded in 
the diary of The police-officer. To ^a casual reader of the 
above Section, it might appear that before the officer in 
charge of a police station can take a single step, there must 
be a private prosecutor to make the complaint^ or information., 
What was the original intention of the framers of the Code 
of Criminal Propedure we are unable to say, but the general 
usage now is that "information^^ in the sei^e of "intelli- 
gence^^ or " tidings given b/ any third*party, is always suffi- 
cient to induce the action of the police ; nor is any inffyr^ 
nation in a sense approaching* the teohmical meaning of the 
word in English lasw required. To enable readers in England 
and other places, who have* not access to the Indian Codes, 
to form an exact estimate of the legal authority of the Indian 

S olice, we add in an appendix to this article an alphabetical 
ht of those offences for which the poHoe may arrest without 
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a warrant, l^e must at thusame time remark that the powers 
of an officer in charge of a police station^ must always be ea:er« 
cised by an officer |ibove the rank of a couimon constable^ a pro- 
vision of the law which we have reason to believe is not always 
attended to« No other offences than those specified in the 
alphabetical list, given in the appendix/ can be investigated 
the police. 

Before proceeding to notice the* jiowers which may be 
exercised by the officer in charge of a police station in 
conducting an investigation^ we.shdl first notice the authority 
that may be exercised by every poUcc-officer alike, of what- 
ever^ grade. He may, ^without orders from a Magistrate 
and without a warrant, arrest— 

First — Any person, who in his presence commits any of 
the offences specified in the above list. 

Second — Any person against wlu>m a reasonable complaint 
has been made, or a reasonable suspihion exists of his having 
been concerned in, any such offence. 

Third-^kny i>erson against whom a hue and cry has been 
raised of his having been so concerned. 

Fourth — ^Any person who is a proclaimed offender. 

Fifth — Any person, who is found, with stolen property in 
his possession. • 

Sixth — Any person who obstructs a police-officer in the 
execution of his duty. ^ 

It is also the duty of every police-officer to prevent, and 
he may interpose for the purpose of preventing, the commis- 
sion of any of • the offences in the above list } and if he 
cannot otherwise pi^event the commission of the offence, he 
may arrest the would-be offender. He may,{ also interpose 
(though here he is r not authorised to make a' previous and 
preventive arrest) to hinder any injury attempted to be com- 
mitted in his view to any public building, work of art, road, 
bridge, tank, well, or water channel, or to prevent the removal or 
injury of any public land mark, or buoy, or other mark used for 
navigation. When any pe^^ispn liable to arrest is in any 
house ^ or place ^to which after due demand ingress is refused 
by the person residing in oi* in charge of such house or 
place, atld if there is reason to believe that the person would 
escape before a warrant * could be procured, the police-officer 
may make an entry -find a search. Any person known or 
suspected to have , comniitted any offence whatever, may be 
detained if be refuse on demand to give his name and 
residence, or if he give a namd and residence which there 
is reason to believe false. ' • Let us now see what are ^ the 
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corresponding provisions of English law applicable to peace- 
ol&cers and constables. 

First — constable .may without warrant arrest ^ any one 
for a#breach of the peace ieommitted in his presence. 

Second — He may arrest 'any one who comnlits or attempts 
to commit a felony in his view ; or, 

J^ird. — An^ person against whom . a reasonable charge has 
been made, or a reasonable suspicion exists of his having 
committed a felpnyk 

So far the Common Law goes, but the Statiite Law has greatly 
increased ^he power of arrest without warrant; and now 
persons found committing offencA against the Malicious 
Injuries Act, the Larceny Consolidation Act,^^ the Act 

relating to Coinage Offences,^^ the Game Act,*” &e., may 
' be arrested. By the Metropolitan Police Act (10 Geo. IV; 
cap. 44, sec. 7.) it is lawful ^or " any man belonging to the said 
" Police Force, during the,time of his being on duty to apprehend 
all loose, idle, and disorderly persons, whom he shall find 
disturbing the public peace, or whom he shall have just cause to 
suspect of any evil designs^ and all persons whom lie shall find 
“ between sunset and the hour of light in the forenoon lying 
in any highway, yard, or other place, or loitering therein 
and not giving a satisfactory account of themselves.” By 
the Kural Police Act, 10 & 11 Viet. cap. 89, sec. 15, "any 
" person found committing any’ offence punishable either upon 
" indictment or as a misdemeanour upon summary conviction, 
" by virtue of this or the special act, may be taken into custody 
" without a warrant by any of the said constables.” *, 

It will thus appear that the power of arrest without war- 
rant, given to c<jBstableg by the Common Law of England, was 
very nearly the same in its broad feature!^ as that conferred 
by the Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. As we have seen 
in a previous article, the division pf offences into felonies 
and misdemeanours does not obtain in India. ^The offences 
enumerated in the list appended to this article, are most 
undoubtedly a better selection for the prompt action of the 
police than those falling uhder thp class of feloniefs, and the 
English system has been here well amended by the Natatory 
provisions given above. Even now there is some difference 
between thp two lists ot ofiences in^ India and [England, 
for which the ordinary peace-officer may arrest i without 
warrant, but the essential cfbject of the two systems is 

By a le^al fiction an Indian* constable ie supposed to be always 
onAty. « * . • . . 
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here the same^ iseeure^ without the chance ot .eiscape, 

those who commit seiious cnmes affecting the peii^e and 
welfare, of the body politic. rlSie Indian syetem ie however 
more perfect than the English ones^ upon i^e absurdity of 
which; arising from piecemeal legislation and the division of 
offhucet into felonies and misdemeanours; Mr. Stephen justly 
comments. ^ . * 

Before proceeding to the next point in our subject; it 
is important to say a few \^prds about the power of 
arrest by private « At English Common . LaW; 
a private person; if a felony be committed or a, dangerous 
wound given in his presbnSe; is not only justified in arresting; 
but is bound by law to arrest the felon. He may ^Iso arrest 
any man about to commit a felonj; or treason; or any act 
which manifestly endanger anothePs life^ and detain him 
until the intent be presuiped to have ceased. He may arrest 
a . person upon suspicion . felony; but this he does at' bis 
peril; for; if the person prove to be innocent, he will be 
guilty of a false imprisonment. So says Mr. Archbold; 
though Mr. ^Boscoe; quoting Foster; lays down that in cases 
of euepieion of felony and in cases of offences less than felony; 
a private person has at Common Law no right to apprehend 
offenders. The point was raised on a recent occasion but 
not decided, as the case went off oh Other grounds. Any 
bystander may arrest an affrayer in the act; but he may, 
hot, after the’ affray is over. The ou/ner of the pro- 
perty or his servant or any perton authorized by him may 
arrest any one ^ound in the act of committing an offence 
against th^ Malicious Injuries to Property Act> ” or against 
the Sections of the Metropolitan Police Act«^elating to pro- 
perty. A similar right obtains with respect to the offences recited 
in ,the above quoted Section of the Bural Police Act, the 
Grame Act, The, Indian Code of Criminal Procedure is 
entirely silent on the subject of the right of arrest by private 
persons. The illustration to Section , 79 of 'the "Penal Code 
however; recognized the existence of such a right and its 
legality. A sees Z commit what appears to A to be a • 
murder/A in tlje eiercise; to the best of his judgment exerted 
in good faith; of; the p^er whwh the law gives to ^ all persons 
of apprehending mfirderers in the* fact, seizes ZJn order to 
'bring him before the* proper authorities, *&c.^^ ' Under Section 
82 of the Procedure Code hoWdver, every person is bound ” 
(ander pain of 'punid^ment for refusing; see Section 187 of 
the •Penal Code) to assist a Magistrate or. police-officer; 
demanding his aid*in tjie* prevention of a breach of t^e pehcc; 
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Of in the suppresefon of a riot or afi&ay^ or in the taking of 
any ether person whom su^‘ Magistrate or police-officer is 
aalhorised to arrests ^ It is also the duty of every person, 
who is aware of the comanssion of certain offences, to 
give information to the nearest police-officer, whenever 
he shall have reason to believe tliat, if such information be 
withheld, the person who committed the offence may not be, 
brought to justice, or may have his escape fficilitated. These 
offences are theft after preparation to cause death, robbery 
or attempt to* commit robbery, dacoity er preparation or 
assembling to commit dacoity, arson and house breaking, 
or house trespass in certain aggratathd . forms. It is strange 
that murder has not been included in the list, and that 
private individuals in general are not required to give infor- 
•mation of the commission of this offence, though landholders 
or zemindars are required to do so on pain of fine, by one 
of the old Regulations still nnrepealed. We may here remark 
that . though a hue and (^y ih mentioned, as we have seen 
in Section 100 of the Criminal Procedure Code, there is no 
provismn for the manner in which, it is to be raised or 
conducted. 

Section 110 of the Coi^e is as follows " When any offence 
is . committed in the presence of a Magistrate, such Magis- 
^Hrate may order aay* person to arrest the offender, and may 
thereupon commit him to custody or, if the offence is bailable, 
" may admit him to bail. This seems to go beyond the 
Common Law of England, under which, according to Hale, 
a Justice of the Peace may apprehend or esmse to be appre- 
hended, by a verbal order merely, any person committing a 
felony or Ireaeh.of the peace in bis presence. The Indian 
Magistrate, like^ thd English Justice, musK however issue his 
warrant to arrest for an offence committed but of bis view. 

We* now proceed to notice the powOrs which may be 
exercised by an officer in charge of a policq station in 
making preliminary enquiry in the case of those offences,, 
in respeet, of which he. is authorised to act. And let it ibe 
borne in mind that in' this respect there is an entire inifova** 
tion on the law of England, though .the •procedure is based 
upon what has always beeh the practice in India, ^e state 
of things ill England is thus aepieted *by Mr« ' Stephen : 
Ihe law> as it now stands, makes* no special ^provision 
either ibr /the detection or ’the apprehension of criminals. 
It permits any one to take upon himself thkt office whether 
not he is aggrieved by Ibe critDe,*and it authorise»and 
some cases requires particular* public bodies, such as the 
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''corporations of particular towns and the Quarter Sessions for 
'' counties, to maintain at the public expense a Police Force 
" for the purpose of exercising this right*; but speaking broadly, 
policemen ae such ca% do nothing which private persons cannot 
do,^ They have no special facilities for carrying on any of 
"the enquiries comprised in the (Pi-ench) process of instruc- 
"tion, nor is there any public officer, who is bound by his 
" public duty, as distinguished froih his private duty to his 
" individual employers, to Sset such enquiries on foot. " How 
different is the system in India! When the officer in charge 
of a police station receives information of the commission of 
an offence in respect of which he has jurisdiction, it is his dutg 
to proceed to the spot- and hold a preliminary enquiry ; he 
may give an order in writing to any of his subordinates to 
arrest any one, whom he may himself arrest; he may make 
a search himself or may issue a search^arrant to any of his 
Subordinates ; he may by an order iti writing require the 
attendance before himself of any one within the limits of 
his station, who appears to be acquainted with the facts and 
circunistances of the case, though there is nothing in the 
*law to show that such peraon is bound to answer questions 
put to him ; he may arrest the accused ^arty; he has a discretion 
as to admitting him to bail or not ; and, if he conceive the offence 
made out, he may forward the accused person to the Magistrate, 
and enforce the attendance of prosecutors * and witnesses before 
this officer : all his proceedings are, of course, subject to the 
orders of the District Superintendent of Police and of the • 
Magistrate of tfee district. To prevent him from abusing 
hig authority, he prohibited from receiving or recording 
any confession of^ guilt, except for his own in^rmation; be is 
not allowed to detain an accused person in custody longer 
than twenty-four hours without forwarding him to the Magis- 
trate ; he is to keep and forward a daily record of his proceed- 
ings while investigating a case, and this diary may be used 
as evidence , against him; he is to furnish a iinal report and 

■ - - - ; 

* It is important to notice with reference’ to our remarks made above 
on the word ** ’’ that Sections 136, H4, ISB* and 159» — all 

* presuppose a person to act as prosecutor before the police can proceed to 
make a preliminary enqniiy, Seetion 24 of the^ Police Act {v. of 1861) 
provides for a pblice-omcs^r laying an information before a Magistrate. 
Was this %Qeant to meet a case where’ there was no private individual 
to act as prosecutor P—;Certain it h, that the word ** information ** in 
Section 135 has in practice received the meaning we have given it, and 
a pol^-ofiicer, who waited to investigate a case of murder or dacoity, 
till a prosecutor turneu up, would have the District , Superintendent, 
Magistrate, and Commissioner down upon him. 
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to transmit any waapAn or article whicli it may be;|i6jg^jspjr 
to produce in evidence/ but he is prohibited from e:x;pires8ing 
any opinion as to the g^uilt of the accused ; he must i^poyt 
all arrests and tq ensure his doing so ^ he is not allowed 
to release any person once -arrested unconditionally, that is, 
except on bSail, or on his own recognizances, ot under the special 
order of the Magistrate. He may release an arrested person, 
agaiiist whom % ‘primd J^aeie case has not been made out, 
on bail or on his .own recognizances, whether the offence 
for which he was arrested be bailable or non-b^lable under the 
Codq^ If however, there appear reasonable ground for believing 
that he has been guilty of the offence^m!J)uted to him, and this 
offence be non-bailab)e under the Code, then bail must not be 
taken, though in all other (saaes bail for appearance before the 
« Magistrate is allowable. A list of non-baiiabla offences under 
the Code will be found in the appendix, .winch will enable the 
reader to judge for himself of th^ discretion :vested ni the police- 
officer. The law, as we think, designedly* contains^ nO directions 
as to the period of the preliminary enquiry, at which the arrest 
should be made. In India, where escape is not often attempted, 
and is, except on the borders of British territory, seldom 
possible in simple village communities, the police-officer ' should 
not, as he frequently does, commence proceedings by arresting 
the accused. .The occurrence of false cases too makes it advis- 
able that the person charged should not be at once taken 
into custody, for in India, to use the language of Baron 
Parke, peoph often choose to settle private disputes ly giving 
others into custody^ ' . ' . • . 

The officer in charge of a police, station is also^ the 
Coroner within ffhe limits of his station/ On receiving 
notice or information of the ^unnatural or •sudden . death of 
any person, he is immediately to give intimation to the 
nearest Magistrate, and to proceed to the place where the 
body of such deceased person is/ and there, in the presence 
of two or more respectable inhabitants of the. neighbourhood, 
to mate enquiry and report the apparent cause of death, , 
describing any mark of violence^ which may be found ^oa ; 
the body, and stating in what manner or •by 'what weapon 
or instrument siich mark appears to have been inftic^d*. The 
report is to be si^ed by the police-officer aud^ the other 
persons, :or 'ao mauvr^of them as shall concur thcrern, and 
must be forthwith ^mrwarded to the Magistrate. Mhm there 
is any doubt as ,to the c^e of death, the; police-officer 
.is to forward its being examined 
by nthe Civil Surgeon, if the stirte of rthn: weather and 
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dUtance will admit of its being so forwarded without risk 
of putrefaction on the road* In the Presidencies of Madrhs 
and Bombay^ where the ancient village system has preserved 
much of its integrity^ it is the duty oi . the head of the 
village to make the enquiry and send in the report. Por 
those who have never been in India^ it may be necessary 
to add a few explanations to the above provisions^ which 
may appear somewhat unintelligible to people living, in 
a country where a medical man can always be had at a 
few hours’ notice^ and where putrefaction is a work of 
days. In an Indian dllak or district there is generally 
blit ' a single Europ^u'^^ Civil , Surgeon, who resides at the 
head quarters of the district whiph is usually in a central 
position, but may be 50, 40, 50, or 60 miles from other parts 
of the district. In a country, where means of locomotion 
are seldom generally available, often without roads , and inter- 
sected with rivers > unbridged ^and swollen betimes with the 
rains, we have known it take three days, usin^ all practical 
despatch, to send a corpse sixty miles j and in a climate 
where Europeans have to bury their dead within the 
twenty-four hours, a post mortem is impossible after three 
days. ♦ Native doctors, trained in the European system of 
medicine and surgery, are stationed at head quarters to 
assist the European Civil Surgeon, and sometimes one of 
these native functionaries is located^ at an out-post or sub- 
division of the district, but they are seldom possessed of 
the requisite skill to m^e an effective post mortem examind- 
.tion of a deed body> while private practitioners there are 
none. The or native knows nothing of surgery, 

and his medical treatment consists of ohl^rms and simples. 

lu' judging of the comparative merits d? the Indian and 
English systems for the detection and apprehension of criminals, 
it must oe remembered^ that in England the ^ whole popu- 
lation, as well as those immediately concerned, are active in the 
matter, while iu' India, in consequence of the* former practices 
of an underpaid and corrupt . police and the delays in the 
administration of justice, necessitating an absence of weeks 
and sometimes months on the part of witnesses who 
had to go to the^ Sudder Station or Head-Cluarteins, ho 
man voluntarily * admitljjei^ knowing anything of an offence 
committed in his 'presence. Men did not willingly perform 
a public duty, which OompeUed them to Idave their home- 
steads and'^ find sustenance fbr themselves, while they 
lingered about the district qpurts, miles away from their 
villages, wearily Wmting with a hundred others forvtheir 
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cases to come on^ their land meantime unploughed or unsown^ 
or their crops, which were to satisfy the demands of their 
urgent creditors and feed them for the coming year, 

depending upon -the tender mercies of the neighbours to be 
gathered. Men of greater respectability again shunned the 
disgrace (for such it was esteemed) of having to appear 
personally in ^jpurts, pernjeated with an atmosphere of pejjury 
and forgery. And thus, while all shunned the performance 
of this public duty, none cared to disclose to the police 
that which might iiupose upon them ^its performance. 
Those again, who suffered from the crime were often 

unwilling to bring down upon tKem the thirsty myrmidons 
of the law, and a man, who ^had lost twenty rupees' 

worth of property by theft, did not care to throw away 
double or treble this sum on the doubtful chance of recover- 
ing his loss. We cannot yet say like the Mock Doctor 
to Geronte ^ Nous avons change tout cela ; ^ but we have 
done much to effect the change, and we must leave it to 
time to do the rest. Meanwhile, any system for the 
detection of crime that depended only on the public spirit 
of the Indian population, would be a lamentable failure. 

In Prance, however, whore a very different civilization 
prevails, we shall hereafter see that a system even now 
exists which has much in common with that of India, a 
system founded pn the following principle embodied in the 
first article of the Code d^Iustruction Criminelle, vw., Action 
pour ^application des peines n'appartient qu^aux fouction- 
iiaircs aux quels elle est confine par la loi.^^ 

We now come to the proceedings before the minor criminal 
authoritiesi whether of a final nature, or ind with' a 
view to making over the accused fom trial to a higher 
tribunal. It will be convenient here to see first, what 
are tiic criminal tribunals in England and India, ^and what 
are their powers. 

In England, then, there are the following"; — 

I. The High Coutt of Parliament, before which great 
offenders, whether lords or commons, tried on tng^each^ 
ment. Before this tribunal the commohs, i. <?., the people 
appear as accusers of those who* infringe their rights and 
commit cringLes beyond the reach of the* ordinary Magistrate. 
There is no corresponding institution in India, though, as 
XU the case of Warren Hastings, an offender may be 
impeached at home in England for acts committed in India. 

II. lihe Court of the Lord High* Steivard for the trial 
<ff peers indicted for treason oV .felony.. There is nothing 
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V 'iitBiiar ■ iti' ' New .wouldt .tie, liigh^fr rajai be exempt 

from the, jitr^dii^ioD of the ordinary courts^ or entitled , to 
any bat .the< ordjiiDiiiiy |)anel of jnrors in those districts where 
trial- \m jury ' has wen iutrodueed.. He might be tried by a 
jury of his countrymen, bnt ‘it would not be a jury of bis 
peers-' , ■ s, . 

' nj., Court of Q,ueerdo B^neh, has cognizance of all 

criminal oases, from high treason down to the most'' trivial 
misdeinomour ()r breach of tlie peace. 

rV, Tlie Central Ctimiaal established in 18S4, which 
is .the chief criminal co^ for the trial of; all ofihnces com- 
mitted .within the city of' London and county of Middlesex 
and ' certain ■ portions of Essex, Kent, and. Surrey. The entire 
criminal .juri^ctiem ‘formerly :belonging to the Court of 
Admiralty is how. also exermsed hy this courti 
'V. Tho ; Cfwrtt of fh/er mi - Terminer and General Gaol 
BeUvitt^ at ^e . Attitet, the great ambulatory criminal courts 
of Ei^land, *for administering the general criminal law 
thronghout the 'land in sill those cases, deemed of too serious 
a nature to be disposed of hy the inferior or local tribunals. 

■yi. Seseione of, the Peace, i. e., sittings of the Justices, 
which are of four hinds, vis., 1«^, Petty Sessions ; ind, Specie 
Sessions ; Srd, General Sessions, and Uh, General Quarter 
Sessions. .. 

1«^. Petty Sessions cOnsist of meetings «of two or more 
Justices held (or. venous purposes, but more especially for 
bailing or committing persons accused of felonies or misde- 
meanours. » ' 

iad. Special Sessions are held by Justices for the exercise 
of soine particular branch of their authority, ahd after notice 
^ given to the other tJnstices. They are beld,.for example, for 
appointing overseers for the poor, for licensing ale-hoU^, &c. 

Sri. 4 <3b(eraf Seseiont of the peace, is a court of record, 
holden be&re two or more Justiws, wbeheof one is of the 
juoTWtn, i. e., by the . words of his oommismon' authorized to 
enquire into and determine felonies ahd other misdemeanours. 
The (Inly descriprioo if these Sessions now held is the following. 
iti. The ‘ Generis Quarter , Sessions, which have heeh 
. recently related by the S' ani^ - 6 Yict. Cap. 68, entitled "an 
"Act to define tile* jurisdiction of Justices in .general and 
Quarter <■ Sessions of the peace, under «whioh 'JuBtiee8 are 
. pi^ibited ’ from trying ;any person for treason, murder. 
Of ' ’iCi^i^tal felony, or im any felony punishable, on a first 
ednVistion with transportation 'for life or- for misprision . of 
' treason, forgery, big^y> libel, steeling documents, and 
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certain other o0ence*B. Subject te the above resf;rictions^ 
the Court of Quarter Sessions has jurisdiction generally in 
respect of all offences created and declared misdemeanours by 
Statutes passed since the institutions of the office of a Justice. 
Convictions and orders of Magistrates and many other matters 
are appealable to the Court of Quarter Sessions^ and various 
questions respecting roa^s^ &c.^ arc cognizable tlicreat. The 
Quarter Sessions for the countj^ of Middlesex are held before 
an Assistant Judge. The Quarter Sessions of boroughs are held 
before Recorders^ where^ on the petition o^ the inhabitants^ 
ssuch a separate court has been estubHsned under the 5 and 
6 Will. IV. cap. 76. Where thiS separate court has not 
been established^ the county Justices exercise their juris- 
diction. The London Sessions are held eight times a year 
‘ before the Recorder sitting as an assessor to the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, but only misdemeanours are iu general tried 
here, felonies and other important crimes being tried before 
the Central Criminal Court. 

Justices of the Peace sitting in Petty Sessions, have by 
a variety £>{ Statutes a eummmaty jurisdiction tp try and 
dispose of certain minor offences without the intervention 
of a jury. In many instances they have a discretionary 
power either to exercise this jurisdiction or to commit the 
accused for trial before either the Quarter Sessions or the 
Assizes; and in some cases the'accused person has the option of 
declining to be tried by a jury, and consenting to be dealt with 
by a Magistrate or Magistrates summarily. No similar pio- 
« vision to this latter exists in India. This» summary juris- 
diction of the Magistracy has pf late years been considerably 
extended at lioike. Unless expressly given by the Statute 
there is no appeal; but the convictions may always be 
removed into the Court of Queens Bench by writ of 
certiorari. Petty Sessions are held before two or more Justices, 
but by certain local Acts stipendiary and police Magistrates 
in the metropolis and other places are authorized to exercise 
individually dl the authority of two Justices. ^ 

Having given what must be of necessity a veiy sdhnty 
outline of the criminal courts in Englahd, we 8ha]|^l now 
enumerate the criminal tribuifnlfi in India, and in doing so 
shall venture on a few points of eompdrison between the 
similarJnstilutions in both countries. ^ * 

I. The High Courts established at the Presidency Towns 
and in the North-West Provinces have a two-fold jurisdiction, 
.original and appellate. Tte jurisdiction is again 

ardmary and extraordinary. The* C^cvftta High Coui't in 
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the exercise of its ordinary priginal criminal jurisdiction, tries 
all persons for offences committed within the local limits of 
its ordinary original civil jurisdiction, which are conterminous 
or nearly so with the limits of the town* of Calcutta. It 
moreover tries European British-born subjects (who are not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the courts in the interior, except 
for petty assaults) for all offences committed within the portions 
of iho^ Bengal Presidency, not included within the limits of 
the oriminaT jurisdiction of any other High Court. In the 
exerciso of its eMraor^iary criminal jurisdiction, it can try 
all persons residing in jilaccs within the jurisdiction of any# 
court subordinate to it, on charges preferred by the Advocate- 
General, or by ,any Magistrate, or other officer specially 
empowered by Government. The High Courts of Bombay and 
Madras exerciso an ordinary criminal jurisdiction similar to 
that of the Calcutta High Court. But the Court of the 
North-West Provinces has no ordinary criminal jurisdiction 
over all persons residing within certain local limits similar 
to those of the Presidency Towns, though it has such ordinary 
jurisdiction over British-born subjects resident .within the 
North-West Provinces. There is no appeal as of right from 
any of the High Courts exercising original criminal juris- 
diction. But, with the pievious permission of any High Court, 
when such High Court considers the case 4 fit one for appeal, 
and subject to such conditions as it may require, an 
appeal may be made to the Privy Council. At the trial of 
any case the Judge may however reserve any point or points 
of law for the f^pinion of the High Court, which has power « 
to determine such points, a^jitd thus discharges functions 
similar to those of the Court of Criminal Abpeal, established 
by the 11 and If Viet. cap. 78. The Higli Courts at the 
Presidency Towns in this way perform duties similar to those 
of the Central Criminal Court in London, and like this latter 
Court ako they possess an Admiralty criminal jurisdiction. 
We ^ may here remark that there Is no court in the 
Presidency Towns corresponding to the Quarter Sessions held 
before the Recorder, the entire criminal jurisdiction being 
divided between the High Court sitting in the person of a 
single Judge for criminal jbrfals and the police Magistrates, 
who are however .vested with higher powers than those 
possessed by similar functionaries at home. The stipendiary 
police Magistrates are occasionally assisted by Honorary 
Justices of the Peace,*' one of whom is empowered by Act 
iVf of 1835 to eiercise ih Calcutta the powers ordinarily 
exercised at home by two or more Justices. Act IX of t849 
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contains similar provisions for Madras^ and Act XXXII. oi 
1SS8, for Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

The High Court ’ on its appellate side exercises a complete 
control and superintendence over all 'criminal courts and 
authorities in the Mofuseil. Broadly speaking, its functions 
in this respect are ’’similar to those of the Court of Queen^s 
Bench in ^England, though its procedure is different. And, 
as the same Judge may •one day sit in the Central Criminal 
Court, and the next day in the Court of Queen^s Bench, 
so the same Judge may to-day holA criminal sessions in 
Calcutta, and may to-morrow sit ' on thS appellate side of 
the High Court to revise the ^proceedings of a criniinal 
court in the Mofussil. The High Courts oit their appellee 
side sit — 

1^1^ — As Courts of Appeal. 

^nd — ^As Courts of Reference. 
ird-^Ks Courts of Revision. 

— Any person . convicted on a trial before a Court of 
Session (see post) can appeal to the High Court on matters 
of law only, if the trial was by jury; but on matters both 
of law and fact, if th6 trial was before a Judge assisted 
by Assessors. The appeal must be made within sixty days, 
and the Appellate Court has the fullest powers to do 
what justice requires. The Calcutta High Court recently 
held that sitting to hear . an appeal in a case tried by 
jury, it had power to set aside the verdict^ for an insuffi- 
cient or defective summing up of the evidence, and to 
order a new trial. The case of B. ^mife^ (17 Q. B. 
238) is the only instance of a similar decision under English 
law, apd it ip said that this case was without a precedent, 
and it has therefore been followed. The worki^ of 
the criminal appellate jurisdiction of* the High Courts 
would supply a strong argument to the advocates for 
introducing a similar procedure into the criminal law of Eng- 
land, who have been recently so scandalized bv Toomer^s 
case at home, which has been ^ justly.^ commented upon by 
the journals and by" the professsion. ^ 

To a High Court as a Court of Beferenee, every 
sentence passed by a Sessions Judge mui^' be sub- 
mitted before being carried into execqtion; and the higher 
tribunal has full power to confirm the sentence or pass any 
other sentence warranted J)y annul the* conviction 

and order a new trial on the same oy an ameijid^ charge; knd, 
when the trial has been held with' the aid of Assessors, to 
acquit the accused person. Further enquiry may be directed. 
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Ti^d additional evi^enoe .tajcom’. in the laUei‘ . caae^ wliei;e anoh 
A course swms expedient for the ends of justice.. 

%rd . — As A Jlepi«ie>n‘ a High Court is vested with 

. powers unknown to ‘Englisli' law^ yet Very necessary for the 
ends, of justice in^a country where men are promoted to 
the Moftissil Bench by the . mere force 'of seniority in an 
exclnslve servi^^ and without' regard to judicial eapabililaes 
or qualifications ; where every cml, iotvant is expected to be 
a lawyer, and-iu the .discharge of 'oneroas exsoutive duties to 
be able to acquire that judiciai training and .alienee, and 
balance pf *mihd &nd temper, whitoh ; are essential requisites .. 
to .eoAblc even a lawyer tp fill a seat on the Bench, with 
sdtis^tion to kimself and justice to the public; where too, 
failure in the executive department is, or, at least,, .was not 
unfrequently r^ourded with judicial, promotion, it being held 
.jbetter. that the private interests of individuals, rather than 
^e' pu^io intepests of the State or of the revenue, should 
snfihr f^bm inejompetenee. Where an illegal sentence has 
been passed by a . Court of Session, , the High Court 
on revision has power* to annul the sentence and pass a 
new . one. Where there appears to have been error in the 
decismh of the Court of Session on a point of law, 
the higher trihupal may determine such point of law, and 
having done so pass- such order as seems right. It may also 
call for and examine tiie record of any case tried by a. Court 
of Session, in <^der to satisfy itself of the legally or prapnely 
of any order piissed, > and as to the regularity of thf proceed- 
ings. If the seUtenoe passed appear too severe, any mitigated 
sentence warranted , by . law, may be passed instead. If the 
sentence or order is contrary to law, it may be reversed : 
and such "judgmeni;. sentence or order passed* as may seem 
right; or the coarc^inay order a hew trial. The Court of 
Beviston acts in the above, ssc sm/a, and no one can claim 
its ihterfeiieD^e as a matter of righ.£ . It may also, on the 
report' of a Coatt of Session or of 4 M^istrate, . call for any^ 
criminal 'leobit^d . of ^^y subordinate , dfiminal court, and if 
there has been error in law,* it may .‘d©fede the point of law/ 
and ^en pass ahy^order that may appear correct.. By a 
careful exercise : of ' ^e, largb mwers emtrusted to . them as 
Courts of Bevision, l^he' High • Courts i.h the three Presidencies 
have iu the, fear . ^baxs, that have elapsed sihoe tb^r 
establishment, .e^ted a'-radi^ improvement in the 
tratioB of oriminai justii^ 'iU the Mofassil of India,' '‘apd We 
doubt hot ^t the recently .established^ High Cburt- of the 
Nortitf-West Provinces* will ./speedily elFeot a siiuihir' diangp 
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within its jurisdicti&n under the guidance of its able and 
experienced Chief Justice. 

By the Act (Xlll. of 1866) which abolished'^ grand juries in 
the Presidency Towns, provision was made for the Judges of the 
High Courts going on cireuit in the interior, and there exer^ 
cising at fixed places and times, under a commission granted 
by the Governor-GeneraUin-Council, all or any of the powers 
vested in such’ High Courts. This portion of the law has 
not yet been put into practical operation ; but when it is, 
we shall see ambulatory courts in the Mofussil exercising 
powers similar to those now exercised in England by the 
Judges on circuit under their ftvrf commissions of Assize, 
of Md Prius, of the Peace, of Oyer and Terminer, and of 
General Gaol Delivery, — all the authority of which or some- 
thing similar will doubtless be included in the single 
commission of the future Indian Judges of Assize. In order 
to transact the immense amount of business arising in a 
country so vast in extent compared with England, the Act 
provides for aesociaiing .with the Judges of the High Court 


* A similar fate would seem to await these institutions in England 
ere lopg, if We are to judge from the proceedings of the grand jury 
at the Middlesex Sessions in August last, — viz ; — 

The foreman of the grand jury, upon their entrance into court with 
' the last batch of hills of indictment, handed to the court the following 
presentment, which Mr. Francis (the deputy clerk of the peace) read : 

** Grand Jury-ropm, Sessions-house, August 
To the Court, — We, the grand jury assembled at the Sessions^house, 
Clerkenwell, the 22nd day of August, 1866, do hereby respectfully present 
** that in their opinion the ofHce they have now beeen called upon to occYipy 
** is of no manner of use, and ought as speedily possible to he abolished. 

“ They consider^the presentation of indictments before them to involve 
“ a reflection upo8 the decision of the magistrates ivho have committed the 
" prisoners for trial, and who have had the advantages in the hearing of 
“ each case of the legal assistance engaged by both of the parties concerned; 
** also that their attendance on these occasions involves a serions incon- 
venience ahd interruption to business, to ^eet which they are often 
" quite unable to make pr^^^®!®® — they do not think "the ends of justice 
** in any way promoted by the continuance of the system* 

“ They therefore beg respectfully to expose their hope that steps may 
be speedy taken to aboHsh altogether the sa^ offixy. 

“ Signed, on behalf of the grandjury, 

**,Chables Ballakcjs, Foreman.** 

That gentlemen Hahle to serve on the grantl jury wotild gladly be 
relieved of. the nVght well he inferred from this and., from the case 
of the man Ueyhew brought up fos p^iury„ who seems'^ .have earned a 
livelihood by muking^ fmsd affidavits to excus^. persons summoned to sit 
on the granJl jury- The matter-qf-form way, in which the duties of the 
ofiflce are peirfoniea, was lately instanced by a mfln being tried and convicted 
$Ad sentenced on a bill which the grand, jury had ignored ! ! 
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w Associate who tnaj be a Batrister-at-Iaw of not 

less than five yesCrs' standing, or any Sessions Judge. The 
Associate Judge may sit with the High Court Judge, in 
which case the latter shall preside ; or by himself when so directed 
for the trial of persons, who are not European British-born 
subjects. The appointment of an Associate Judge is a most 
useful provision lor securing on' a single Bench that union 
of legal ability and practical experience of the country, to 
obtain which in a single individual has been the aim of 
years of judicial reform in -India. To this union, already 
secured on the High Court Benches by the Act for the establish- 
ment of these Courts and by their respective Charters, must be 
attributed much of the success, which has hitherto attended the 
working of these institutions; and according as this union 
is perfected in the individual as well as in the institution, 
^ may expect to find still greater progress made towards 
ail administration of criminal justice, whidh will stand second 
to none in- the world. Improved means of coramuniciition, 
including more especially the extension of Railways, will at 
no distant date render feasible a system of circuits in India, 
which were formerly impossible in a country where rivers 
were uu bridged and roads unmade, and where the immense 
distances to be travelled together with the insnpdtable diffi- 
culties of climate, would peremptorily have forbidden aspirants 
after legal fame to ride the circuit,” as so many of the 
great architects of the English system of jurisprudence were 
wont to do in their day. 

IT. The Cour^ of Session is the highest tribunal out of 
the Presidency Towns, which is vested with original criminal 
jurisdiction. This court can try all persons. resident within 
its jurisdiction, except European British-bori!i subjects, and 
can direct the followit^ punishments : — viz,, death, subject, as 
we have seen, to oonnrmation by the High Court; trans- 
portation ; impnsonment for a period not exceeding fourteen 
years, including: such solitary confinement as is authorized by 
law ; fine t6 an unlimited amount ; or both transportation and 
fine, ^r both imprisonment and fine ; also forfeiture and 
whipping, where provided by law. Before this court are 
tried all cases Committed the Magistrates, aud it may 
be termed the -only* Superior Court of originaU jurisdiction 
in the Mofussil, until fhe Judges of/the JUigh Court go on 
circuit under the provisions of tbn Act, already mention^. A 
more extended notice* of the proceedings before the Court 
of Session will be (found linfler the third . head of this 
article, before coming* to which it will be necessary ,to consider 
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the proceedings before the subordinate or minor criminal 
authorities; which stand next in ascending order to measures 
for the apprehension pf offenders and the detection of crimes ; 
andiihe considerajbion of which has been postponed by the above** 
digressidii^ intended to enable the reader. to understand more 
clearly what follows by his hairing first had a bird's eye-view 
of the whole of the criminal systems of *1116 two countries. 

Zrd — Next*below the Court of Session come the Magistrates, 
who are of three ^ grades, all of, which we comprise in the 
term ^^subordinate or minor criminal authorities/' In the first 
grade are included Magistrates of districts and other officers 
authorized to exercise the full p<men of a Magistrate, which 
warrant the officer vested ^herewith to sentence to two 
years’ imprisonment, including such solitary confinement as. is 
authorized by law, or to fine not exceeding one thousand 
rupees, or to both fine and imprisonment \ and also to whip- 
ping in certain cases. second grade consists of subordinate 
Magistrates of the first class^ who can sentence to imprisonment 
not exceeding A months, or fine not exceeding two hundred 
rupees, or to both fine and imprisonment where provided by law ; 
and also to whipping in certain cases. The third grade consists 
of snbordimte 'Magistrates of the second class, who can sentence 
to imprisonment not exceeding one month, or fine not exceeding 
fifty rupees or both, where provided by law. The Code lays down 
by wbat court or officer every offence is triable ; and the 
above is only the scale of sentences, which may be passed 
by the authorities, by winch each offence is cognizable. 

The distinction between Magistrate (jf a district" and 

an officer vested with the full powers of a Magistrate " 
lies in the following poirits. First^The former has direct 
executive autherity over the police of tl^e district, none of 
which can be exercised by tbe latter, who is not authorized 
to interfere with the police. Second — ^The Magistrate of the 
district sitting as a judicial authority is a court of appeal 
from the decision of the subordinate Magistrates of the first 
and second class. ,Any officer' exercising * the full powers 
of a Magistrate may however be inl^ested by Government with 
this appellate authority. This is a usefuUprovision for reliev- 
ing the District Magistrate, who in bis other capacities has 
so many duties to perform*; and it ie » politic provision for 
separating judicial; fpm executive functibns, where the services 
of a second officer are available. It is difficult to understand 
why it has uot been put in practice as yet in a single 
instance. Third^ks a juditial authority the Magistrate of 
^6 district may call for the record# •of suWdinate courts 
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to satisfy himself the legality of then* orders and of the 
regularity of their proceedmgs, aiad, if he .find them contrary 
to law-, may refer them for the orders of the High Coart. 
.^The same remark applies to this power as to the exercise of 
direct appellate jurisdiction, aud4his duty also would V more 
efficiently and usefully perform^ by an officer who discharged 
only judicial functions, and whose time was not taken up with 
executive duties. When a subordinate Magistrate tries a 

case^ in which /leha^jnfUdiction^hsxi i^mxA^xstXmi a more severe 
punishment is reqijn^Od than he is competent to inflict, he may 
submit his proceedings to the Magistrate to whom he is 
subordinate, who may pass a suitable seutenee. A similar 
remark to what has been abo||^ made, is applicable to this 
third branch of the exerbise of appellate jurisdiction. Fifth---^ 
The Magistrate of the district may, without any complaint 
being made, take tfiognizance of offences and institute pro- 
ceedings. An* officer exercising the full powers, of a Magis- 
trate is not vested by law with a similar authority, unless 
he be in separate charge of a division of a dHtriet, in which 
case, he or even a subordinate Magistrate is so empowered. 
This is a most useful ministerial or executive prerogative, and 
may be well contrasted with the state of^ English law, 
as explained by Sir Frederick Roe, Chief Magistrate at Bow 
Street, to the Criminal Law Commissioners of 1837, viz. A 
Magistrate at present, With the most active luind and best 
intentions, dares not act without a complaint on oath is 
made before him, and some person charged. Although a most 
atrocious crime may have b^u committed, he cannot, initiate 
" afay proceeding. W e may notice here that perjury and forgery, 
in ^ their several ramifications, require for thei{» prosecution the 
previous sanction ^f the court in which tl^y have been 
committed or discovered, and are .therefore exceptions to the 
above rule. So also are offences falling under the head of 
contempts of the lawful authority of a court or public servant ; 
similariy ^ prosecations for offences, against fiie State or for 
misfeazanCe in tfa% judicial office, &c., require the previous sanc- 
, tion jof Government. Tie reader wiU doubtless be able tp 
recall to mind simikir provisions of English law. 

In their ordinary original judicial empacities, the Magistrate 
of the district ” and the officer- exercising the full powers 
of a Magistrate ** stand on an equal footing, and from the 
dedsions of both, as judicial authorities, an appeal lies to 
the Court of Session, unless the sentence passed do not exceed 
one njontli^s imprisonipent, or fine of fifty rupees (£6), in 
irbiob case there is no appeal.* ^ 'tik 
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Officers exercising 4ihe Ml powers of a Magistrxt^} whether^ 
in their capacity of District Magistrate onotherwisC^ are thei^ 
in the descending scale^ the next judicial authorities to the 
Court of Session, Tliey have final jurisdiction in respect of 
the great majority . of offences^ always bearing in mind that, 
their sentences, like tH<js6 of every criminal court in the 
Mofussil, can be appealed against. The' offences, which they 
cannot try, and which are reserved exclusively for the Court 
of Session, are, generally speaking, the following : — Offences 
against the State, the more serious offences relating to the 
Army and Navy, perjury, fprgery,» offenc& connected with 
coin and Government stamps^ o&Does affecting human life, 
kidnapping, abduction, slaver)^', rape, unnatural offences, adul- 
tery, bigamy, &c. In respect of many, other offences, the 
Magistrate has a concurrent jurisdiction- with the Court of 
Session, and a committal to this latter tribunal is only proper 
when a punishment is required more severe than the Magis- 
ti*ate is competent to inflict. 'JiVhether, then, we loot to the 
large number of offences, in respect of which he has juris- 
diction, or to the punishments, wlijch he is by law competent 
to inflict, the officer exercising the full powers of a Magistrate 
is a very important judiciar authority; and for the correct 
discharge of his functions he ought to possess a good know- 
ledge ,of criminal law, and of the principles of evidence. 

There is one kind of M%istrate in the Mofussil, (we speak 
of the Bengal Presidency) who seems to be an anomaly in 
the present state of the criminal law. We speak of a 
Joint MagiHrate.^^ The office and designation of this 
officer appear to have bad their origin in a Reflation (XVI.) 

J iassed so far back as 1810. The preamble of that Regu- 
ation states that the Zillah .and City Judges, under the 
rules then in force, held also the office *of Zillah or City 
Magistrate, but that it was, found expedient (probably from 
,press of work) to appoint in many places a disiinct officer 
to the post of Magistrate; also that it had appeared advisable 
to vest the Magistrates of certain Zillaha with concurrent 
authority in contigu^s or other jurisdictions as Joint 
Magistrates, The Regulation then goes«on to enacts that 
when a distinct officer, not being the City or Civil 

Judge, was appointed to the post of City pr ZiHah l^agsstrate, 
the Judge tnight also bb autooiized to , exercise .a 
jurisdiction as a Joint Magistrate and also that, when it 
seemed advisable, one Zillah or City Magistrate might ^be 
vested with coheurrj^nt authority in any j^nti^ous or other 
jurisdiction. The old Superintendents of Poliee for the 
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divisions of Calcutta^ D&cca^ Mobrshedabaa^ Patna^ Benares^ and 
Bareilly^ oould^^ under the same Begulation^ be vested with 
concurrent jurisdiction as Joint Magisjtrates. Now from the 
preamble and the whole tenour of this Begulation it will be 
evident that, under its provisions the following persons only 
could be appointed JoinD Magisi^ates, m : — 

City and 2Sllah Civil Judges* 
i,nd — ^The old Superintendents of Police. 
trd — City and Zillali Magistrates by vesting them with con- 
cuweht authority in contiguous or other jurisdictions. 

To tlia it IS now totally inapplicable* The second have 
beejT abolished ; and with ^respect to the third, the law has 
not yet been repealed, and under its provisions, most undoubt- 
edly, the Magistrate of one district could be vested with a 
concurrent jurisdiction in a contiguous district, as a Joint 
Magistrate ; but then, we conceive, his jurisdiction would extend 
to’ the >police also. The old Bpgulatiou does not authorize 
any separate individual, holding none of the three posts, to 
be appointed ^ to exercise concurrent authority as a Joint 
Magistrate. Let us now see what is understood and implied 
by this designation at the present day. First of all it means 
a civil servant, who occupies a certain grade in the service, 
carrying with it a certain fixed salary* He may be and often 
is employed at, other duties, in the discharge of which no 
magisterial functions are required of exercised. The Joint Magis^ 
irate oi Vi district is understood to mean an officer exercising 
the full powers of a Magistrate, as we have defined and explained 
this term above. For, jt has been ruled, that he has no 
authority to interfere with the police administration, and 
the Code of Criminal, Procedure does not naention any such 
authority as a Joint Magistrate. We say 4^ understood to 
mean,^^ for there is no Law, Act, or Regulation, that we are 
aware of, that gives this meaning to the^ term, and we 
believe that to gazette or appoint a man a Joint Magistrate*^ 
confers upon him no more legal authority ' than would be 
conferred by gazetting a man an Assistant Magistrate, ** 
a term created by the Same old Bigulatiou, and like the 
other term afterwards used to denote vl civil servant of a 
certain grade, but dropped as the title of a judicial ofiicer, 
since the ihtrbduction of thu new Code* The term Joint 
Magistral ** should be siniilarly laid Mid^ and civU servants 
should be denominated by some proper distinctive epithets 
hairing especial reference to their grade and fixed salary,, their 
official ,designatioiv5 ^being distinct and appropriate to the 
executive or judicial jiarts bcid.by them. Instead of o(fic6rg 
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bein^ gazetted as Jplnt Magistrates or to officiate as Joint 
Magistrates^ when it is intended that they should exercise 
judicial powers, they slioold be simply invested with the full 
powers of a Magistrate as defined in the. Code.’ 

The procedure in trials ^before a Magistrate of any grade 
is twofold. We shall ^characterise this twofold procedure, as 
Regular and Summary. Under wliat procedure an offence 
.ninst be tried'*'depehd8 lipon whether it is pmkhahle under 
the Penal Code with imprisonment for a period eaceedinff or not 
eneceeding six months. There are however some offences punish- 
able wi||l fine only, and what procedure is applicable to the 
trial of these, the law saith not. the offence is punishable 
with imprisonment not exceedi^ six months, the Summary 
Procedure is applicable ; but if the imprisonment may exceed 
- six mpnths, the Regular Procedure must be follonred. 

Tinder the Regular Procedure in cases other than those 
sent in by the police, a Magistrate, on a complaint being 
made, may issue his warrant for the arrest of the offender. 
The trial commences with the examination of the complainant, 
and his witnesses in the presence of the accused, who is per- 
mitted to cross-examine them either personally, or by means 
of his counsel, or authorized agent. The evidence is taken 
down in Hie vernacular of the district, and the Mijgistrate 
makes moreover a memorandum of the substance of what each 
witness deposes, which memorandum must be written and 
signed by the Magistrate with his own han’d, and annexed 
to the record. The vernacular deposition must be read over 
to the witness, and^ a memorandum signed by the Magistrate 
must be attached to it, certifying that it was so read to him 
in a language which he understood, (nanling the language) 
and that he adfhitted it to be correct. T^e Code of Criminal 
Procedure does not require witnesses to sign their depositions, 
thoiigTi the Madras High Court have expressed an opinion, 
that they ought in all cases be asked to do so. Under the 11 
and 13 Viet. cap. 43, «ec. ]L7, depositions taken by Justices are 
directed to be signed by the witnesses^ as well as* by the Magis- 
trates. It is competent to the Local Government, to direct that ' 
in any district subordinate to it, tlie irarnacular deposition 
be discontinued, and’ that the Magistrate take down the 
whole witness's statement with his own hand iii bis own 
language, and tlie evidence so taken down, aller being«:read over 
to the witness in the language of the latter, is to be signed by 
the Magistrate. This last*meiitioned procedure has been, now 
more than two years in practice -in the territoriejs under the 
&ngal Lieutenant Governorship, ^and ib is creditable to the 
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linguistic proficiency of Europeans holdin'g magisterial appoint- 
ments^ that during this period no complaint has ever been made 
of any failure of justice or error arising out of the practice. 

Where, (as often happens in a country in which there are 
so many dialects as in India,) the evidence is given in a 
language not understood by the accuted, it must be inter- 
preted to him in open court in a language which he is able 
to understand* As a guide to the appellate court, the 
Magistrate is to record such remarks as he may think material, 
respecting the demeanour of any witness while under exami- 
nation. 4# 

It id in the discretitfti ^)f the Magistrate at any stage of 
the proceedings to summon |ind examine any person, whose 
eviSence he may consider essential to ihfe eniiuiry. TJie 
importance of this provision will be understood, when . it is 
remembered that there is no public prosecutor, and that poor 
and illiterate complainants, unassisted by legal advice, are 
little able to present their cases before a criminal court in 
the guise most likhly to secure substantial justice. The Magis- 
trate may, from time to time at any stage of the enquiry, examine 
the accused person^ and put such questions to him as he mag 
consider necessarg. It is however^ in the option of the accused 
person to ansxoet such questions or not. No influence, by means 
of any promise or threat, is to be used in order to induce 
the accused to make any disclosure; but if he, of his own 
accord, proposd to confess the commission by him of the 
offence of which he is accused, the Magistrate shall require 
bitn to give ai\ account of the facts and eiicumstanees in 
detail, and shall examine him tbereupon in the same manner 
os if he were a witness. But no oath or affirmation is to 
be administered him. The propriety of’ this mode of 
receiving a confession will be best estimated by those who 
have studied the subject, and who know bow frequently 
false confesi$ious are made from divers causes^ — mistake of 
fafet or of law, the desire to stifle enquiry, weariness of life, 
shame, vanity, and the d?sire to benefit or to injure others.* 
A* confession received under the above safeguards pro- 
vided by the Indhin Code, might well be allowed all the 
conclusiveness that has been claimed for such evidence by 
the warmest advocates for its reception and decisiveness* 

The examination of" the accused person, including every ques^ 
tion pxd to him and every answer given by him, is to be 
rewded in full and to be shown or read to him, and he is at 

lee the very ezeefLeut ol^kpter on the sahjekof donfeBsioiiB in 
Norton's work on ^ 
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liberty to e^aplain or to hie anrewere ; uni when tie whole 
is made conformable to what he dedares to be the tsrnih, the 
examination is attested by the signature of the Magistrate, 
who mwst certify, binder his own hand that it was taken in 
his presence and in. his hearing, and^ contains accurately the 
whole of the statement made by the accused person. By the 
above excellenj; provisions, calcuiated to secure substantial 
justice by allowin^f iin •afieused person to explain doubtful 
portions 'of bis conduct, and to be silent or speak, as he 
pleases, leaving the court to draw the natural inferences from 
his conduct in either respect, the Indian Code of Criminal 
Procedure has cut the Gordian Tcnbl^ which those could 
never untie to their own satisfaction, who had before them 
the state of things at the present-day in Prance, and who 
' looked back to those pages in our own history, when 
the French fashion of interrogating the prisoner was in 
vogue in England, and ’when subservient attorneys * and 
solicitors-general used it with the worst effect to brow-beat 
an obnoxious: accused, and secure a’couvictloh for the Crown; 
when too, such men as Jeffreys and Scroggs eat on the Bench, 
and pactised the arts which had raised them thither in those 
days, when ptiblic and private. liberty were assfiiled by the very 
ministers of justice, who ought to have been her staunchest 
defenders. The provisions of the Indian Code, while respecting 
the maxim nemo tenetur seipsum accusare in this that the pri^ 
soner is not compelled to speak, avoid at tiie same time turning 
this maxim against an innocent man, who cannot accuse 
himself because he is not guilty; and whose .moutli is closed 
under English Procedure, where he might indicate Jds 
innocence to thi» satisfaction of an unbiassed coiftt or jury. 
At the same tflne,, the extravagancies of the French system, 
which assumes an accused man guilty till he .proves his 
innocence, a theory so revolting to the British feeling'of fair 
play, such extravagancies as were witnessed on the trial 
of the.Dake de Praslin 1 1847, and of the M6nk Le^otade,^ 
and in the affair of St. Cyr, § are repdered impossible. Since 
the introduction of „ the* Code there has been a single 
instance of a, misapplication df the Jaw. An acci^ed persdn. 
was treated as a recusant witness, and punished with 

' ■ .M..., ...r 

♦ See the Dialogue between Bromley, the Solicitor-0ener|l, and the 
Duke of Norfolk on the trial of the latter. Lioes Chanoel- 

lors. ir.p.m240,. 

t See extract, at page 125 of Mr. Norton’s work., on E^metiee 
t See Mr. Stephen's Work, p. 442, 

I See . Do. p. 468. V 
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imprisonment for refusing to answer a 'question. The High 
. Court however quickly corrected such a plain misinterpretation 
of the Code. , * ^ 

We have already remarked that all offences ^contained in 
the Indian Penal Code, are by law declared bailable or non- 
bajilable. In the case of a non-bailahte offence, the accused 
person must not be admitted to bail, if there appear reason- 
able ground for believing him guiity. When the evidence 
is not such as to raise a strong presumption of his guilt, 
the Magistrate has a discretion to receive bail. Where a 
Magistrate refuses bail, the Court of Session may direct bail 
to be taken, with a4vertlhce undoubtedly to the same prin- 
ciples. This slightly differs from English practice, under 
which it is well established that the Court of Queen^s Eench 
can bail in all cases no matter how serious, the principle of the 
law, says Mr, Stephen, apparently being that ‘bail should 
be taken if the prisoner's appearance can be secured by it. * 

It it be necessary to adjourn the case, the Magistrate 

may do so by ' a written order, , but no adjournment is 
to exceed fifteen days. We bdieve that this excellent 

provision of the law is not always acted up to, and 
that in consequence more persons are subject to an action 
for false imprisonment than are aware of their liability. 
We knew one instance in which a men was kept three 

months in j^il without ever having been even once, we 

believe, brought u^, and we have known many instances 
of parties being detained on adjournments exceeding fifteen 
days. • 

, When the evidence of the complainant and of the wit- 
nesses for*^ the prosecution, and such examination of the. 
accused person, as the Magistrate shall coflsider necessary, 
have been taken, the Magistrate, if^'he finds no offence 
proved' against the accused, shall discharge the 

other hand, he find an offence apparently proved against 
him, he is to prepare in v^iting a charge which ^ states 
briefly in the language ,of the Penal Code the offence of 
whidb the prisoner is accpsed. All . the technicalities of 
English law, whifth once so* ^ often facilitated, the escape 

undoubted criminals, have been entirely banished from 
this form of an Indian indictment. The charge is read to 
the accused person who is asked whether he is guilty or 
has any defence to make.** If he make a defence he is 
allowed to call, witnesses, and an adjournment may be made 

^ ‘ ' • . * ^ • ' • 

♦ See R e. McCartie, 11, Law Bep. 188 
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for the purpose of Securing their attendance. Be . mag also 
recall and crosi^emmine the witnesses for the prosecution^ a 
privilege which is most important to the, accused after the 
pinch . of the case , has been ascertained' by-^ the above pre- 
liminary proceedings. We may Irere remark that the law 
does not appear to contemplate any examination of the accused 
after the charge has been read tp him^ and He has been 
called upon to plead td it. It will be observed that the 
proceedings up to the preparation of the charge offer a 
strong similitude to oral pleadings, carried^ op , till the criminal 
issues in the case have been arrived at. The accused person 
has an opportunity of ad mitting* certain facts, which then 
need not hh proved, and of traversing all thdt tells against 
him or that he denies. The preparation of the charge is the 
fixing of the issues, and the defence then proceeds to prove all 
the burden of proving which properly falls on that side. 
Under the JEnglish system, every njaterial averment in the 
indictment jnust be proved, because the prisoner can only 
pronounce the two words not guilty,^^ and witnesses are 
in consequence often called to prove what the prisoner 
is ready to admit, But under the Indian system this 
useless waste of time and money i^ saved, and the salient 
points of the case can be dealt with at once. After the 
defence ha^ been closed, the code makes no express provision 
for counsel addressing the court, and the Magistrate proceeds 
at once to his finding, discharging in his individual capacity 
the functions of Judge and jury. In India, as in Bogland, the 
sacred maxim prevails that no man can be t\\jce tried or twice 
vexed for the same offence. An acquittal therefore, under a 
formal charge, .would be a bar to a second trial for the same 
offence, but a discharge of the accused persofi at-^the close of the 
preliminary proceedings and befqre a charge had been drawn 
up or pleaded to,* would not be a bar to fresh proceedings 
in respect of the same offence. By bearing this in ,mind, 
failures of justice can bo prevented by not putting a man 
on his trial against whom there is^not a sufficient case, aud 
all the advantages of the Scqtch verdict ^^Not Proven can 
be secured by a course of procedui*e, to* which there cam be 
no practical objections. 

We now come to the Summary, mode of Procedure under 
which a' summons issues ordiuarily at first inst^ cf la, warrant. 
If, howevhr, the accused do* not appear in answer to the 

* So ruled by the C^cutta Hfgb Court, ^ee 1. Wsehlu BmorUr 
Cklxnmel Letters, page II. 
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summons either at the first or at an adjourned hearing, a 
warrant will issue to enforce his attendance. On the day 
fixed for trial, Sf t^e complainant do not .attend, the Magistrate 
shall dismiss the * complainant, unless for some reason he shall 
think proper to adjourn the hearing. The law makes no 
provision for restoring ,to the file a complaint once dis- 
missed. OWiuarily speaking,* a complainant * is expected 
to bring his own witnesses, but he can obtain a summons 
on showing satisfactorily that they will not attend of their 
own accord. It^n^ust be remembered in judging of this 
provision that all criminal process is served in India by the 
police free of cost. The Magistrate may sno moiu siiinmou 
any witness, whose evidence he considers necessary. The 
trial commences by reeding out to* the accused the substance 
of the complaint made . on' solemn affirmation, upon which 
the summons was issued. If the. accused admit the truth 
of* it, he may be convictgd then and there. If he deny the 
truth of the " complaint, the Magistrate proceeds to hear 
both partiest and their witnesses, making merely a» memorandum 
of the substance of the evidence, and recording such remarks 
as he thinks fit respecting the demeanour of the witnesses. 
He may however, if for any reason he thinks fit to do so, 
take down ,the deposition® at length in the manner provided 
under the Regular Procedure. The accused person may be 
permitted to appear by an agent duly authorized, though at 
any time his personal appearance may be directed. The 
sentence, if it be one of fine oply, may ^.be pronounced in the 
presence of the agent 5 but * it would appear that the accused 
must appear in person to hear a sentence of impi^isonment. 
Where the Magistrate dismisses a ^complaint, as frivolous and 
vexatious, he may ^ award amends "not exceeding 50 rupees 
(£5), If the accused person ip convicted, the Magistrate passes 
sentence on him in a form that shows on its face the Section 
of the Penal Code, under which the conviction has beeu had. 
If the Magistrate sign his proper official designation, and 
record the caption in a proper manner, (which is seldom however 
done in Mofussil practice) it. is evident that there would . 


* See Circulars 8? and 105 of the Calcutta Court, 'pages 119 and 125, 
of Hume's Manual. Paft II. 

t Section 266 says, ** am? Meo to hear the accused ^rson, ** but whether 
on oath or affirmation, as a party to .a ciril case, does not appear clearly. 
Chapter XV. certainly contains no prohibition similar to that in Section 
204 j^elating to the iiegulaiv Procedure. But, Section 43 mentions only 
complainants and witnessel^ as the persons, who are to be examined on oath 
or affirmation. Wo would' like to ?ee the pmnt discussed. ^ 
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be a complete rccprdi allowing jurisdiction or otherwise; on th^ 
face of tlie proceedings. If the complainant, at ahy timfe before 
the final ordei is passed^ satisfy the Magistrate that there 
are sufficient grpunds for permitting him -to withdraw the 
complaint, he may be permitted to do so, but this will 
be a bar to the complaint being again entertained. In cases 
to which the summary mode of procedure' is not applicable 
{i, e, trials for*olFenccs punishable under the Code with more thm 
ei35 niknthd imprisonment )* cortipromises ^re not allowed, and a 
case once brought into court must profeeed to a final issue. The 
intelligent reader will notice^the different ‘hi ode of recording 
the .evidence, and the absence of Vk foi’mal, charge, as well as 
the other points of distinction between the Summary and 
Regular modes of procedure. Whatever be the powers of 
the Magistrate trying any case, he follows the procedure 
applicable to the cUiss of offence charged. The powers 
with which he is invested {L e, whether he be an officer 
exercising the full powers of a Magistrate or a subordinate 
Magistrate of the first or second class) affect only the 
sentence which he is competent to pass, and the offences in 
respect of wtich he has jurisdiction. The cases to which the 
Summary Procedure is applicable, are thosS of assault and 
other petty offences. In such c^ses , the recording of leng- ‘ 
thened depositions would be a useless waste of time ; but 
there is one point in whjcb the mere memorandum is 
unsatisfactory, on the hearing of "ai^ appeal which is 
allowed, as well on the facte as on the law of, every case, 
a mere mernoranduim is a very insufficient guide to the 
appellate court. There is no very obvious* remedy for this, 
but we hope the time is not very far distant when -the 
proficiehy of jSofussil Magistrates will allow an appeal to 
be taken away in cases to which the, Summary Procedure 
is applicable. It may be observed that the manner, in wiiich 
the evidence is tj^ be recorded in a civil court, depends 
entirely on^whether an appeal will lie or not. . 

Having novy disposed of the subject of Magistr^es sitting 
as petty criminal Judges, and cdlnpetent to pass .sen^tences 
with various limits according to the po^rs with which they' 
have been invested, ^we come next to consider the proceedings 
held brfore a Magisjirate with a view to commit the accused 
person for trial before a superior tribunal^ , whi^h in the 
Mofussil ‘is the Court of Session. The first qnestion that 

* See Sections 213' and 114 of the Penal Code, and also the remarks in 
our article on Indian and Engli^ Criminal^Law/* 387,'»8 of^he last 
Wo. of ffie Review, _ v. 
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arises *is, who is competeut to hold tho preliminary enquiry, 
: and make a committal to the Court of Session ? The law 
does not settle Ahis point* by direct provision, but only by 
indirect infereuc^; but it is clear that authority to hold a 
preliminary enquiry with a vievv to committal, is part of 
the full powers of a Magistrate. The Code also enables the 
Local Government to invest any subordinate Magistrate of 
the ^ first or second '•class with this « authority. Sitting to 
hold a pxeliifiinary enquiry intd a case triable hy the Court 
of Session, . a .Magistrate is not* a Judge whithin the 
meaning of Sectioh 19 of the Penal Code, nor does he act 
judicially," so as to be^ entitled to the 'same protection that 
he enjoys when sitting as a petty criminal Judge ^ try and 
pass sentence.* A somewhat similar distfnction obtains in 
England between the ministerial and judicial functions of a 
Justice. Authority to commit, as well as to hold a trial 
and pass sentences, is ^:iccrcised by a single Magistrate. 
The place where preliminary investigations are held is an 
open and public court, to which the public generally may 
have access, but the, Magistrate has power, if he think 
fit to do so, tp jprder that during the in vest iga (lion > into any 
particular case, no person shall have access, to, or be, or 
remain in such room or building without the permission of 
the court. .This is substantially the same as, the English 
law on the same subject, though there is no direct provi- 
sion of English law that we are .aware of, which declares 
such a place an open cpurt, until tlie Magistrate direct 
the public to withdraw^ The fact of the Indian Code 
expressly declaring the room or building, where a prelimi- 
nary enquiry is held to be an open court, , might however 
have an important bearing in. a trial for defamation J by 
the publication of h report of the proceedings. 

A Magistrate sitting to hold a prelimipary investigation 
with a view to make a committal, must take down the 
depositions of the witnesses and the examination of the 
prisoner in precisely the same manner as if he were acting 

* Act XVm. of 1860. 

t See, however, 11 and 12 Viet. cap. 49, sec. 19, and note page 9^2, of 
Warren's Law Studies. In Xhtmdn v, Thwaites 3 B. ana C. 666, it 
was laid down that the . report of a preliminary examination before a 
Magistrate was ui^lawful, but Lord Campbell subsequently expressed an 
opinion considerably modifying this dictum. See ‘ Addison on Wrongs and 
their Remedies, np. 696-6. ^ . 

' slsO' the fourth e^^epiion. with the explanation to the definition 
of Defamation in the Penal Code. > 
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judicially, with ah eioeption in respect of one point only. 
He need not record any remarks as to the demeanour of 
the witnesses. ^ • 

A pardon may *be^ tendered by the Magistrate to any one 
or more of the persons' supposed to have been directly or 
indirectly concerned in any offence triatble by the Court qf Session, 
on condition of his o;* their making a fulj, true and fair disclosure 
of the whble* of the •Oircumstances within ,his or their 
knowledge; relative to the crinfe committed, and every other 
person concerned in the perpetration therepf. person, who 

accepts the tender of a pardon is to be examined as a witness. 
Any Magistrate who has power •to* commit may tender a 
pardon.* There are some o'ffences triable both by the Court of 
Session and by the Magistrate with full powers, but the latter 
cannot tender pardon in any case which he'intends to try him- 
self.t The High Court and Court of Session may direct the 
Magistrate to offer a pardon, w))en such a course seems 
advisable.,. If the person t6 whom a pardon has been 
tendered, after accepting it do not conform to its condi- 
tions, eiiiher By wilfully concealing anything essential or 
by giving false evidence or information, be may be com- 
mitted for the pffence, in respect of which the pardon was 
tendered. Whether the deposition given Kby the prisoner 
while the promise of a pardon lasted, Can be used in 
evidence against him afterwards, the law does not say. 
Probably not, as 'the statements contained therein had been 
made after an inducement had l^een held out, ’ Under 
English'^ law no ’Magistrate can tender a ^pardon, but the 
accomplice is examined on the understanding that, if be 
gives his evidesce in an unexceptioriable manper, he v^ill 
be recommendbd for a pardotf, which ^recommendation is 
usually attended to. In making ain accomplice liable to 
ulterior consequences, if he fail in hii| duty as a witness, 
the Code follows English in preference to Scotch law^ 
which latter will not allow a man to give ' evidence with 
a halter about bis neck, and prohibits from ever placing an 
accomplice in the criminal dock to answer to a charge touehipg 

* Calcutta Hi^h Court, .Criminal Letter No. Vss of Eevenue, 

Judiciail, and Police Journal. Vol. II. p. 24. ^ 

The Madras High Court has, ou the contrary, ^iled that only a Magistrate, 
with full powers can tender a ]fardon, ^d in this view Of^^the law, a 
subordinate Magistrate, vested with committing powenij, conH not do so 
but Query. v ' 

t Criminal Letter, No. 85 of 1862, of late Oahsotta Kizamot Adawlut. 
Home’s Manual. Fart II. p. 122. Tl^o Madias Court has a contrary 
rflUng. . ^ 
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an offence, in respect of which he has once beenf called to give 
evidence. There can however be no doubt that the Scotch 
principle would not help the administration of justice in this 
country, thojUgii the adoption of the contrary one should 
make Judges and juries most careful of convicting on the 
uncorroboratfed testimony of an approver. 

Xbe accused person may, with the Magistrate's permission, 
appear by an agent during the prelirbinary proceedings. This 
permission may however at any time be withdrawn, and the 
personal attendance of the party be directed. It is entirely 
in the discretion of a committing Magistrate to bear evidence 
for the defence, 'and he must be guided by the nature of 
the case, made out against the accused person. When the 
Magistrate has made up his mind to commit the prisoner, 
he draws up a charge in the form prescribed l5y the Code, 
and referred to already. This charge must be read to the 
prisoner and a copy or translation furnished to him, if he 
require. He is then requested to give in orally or in 
writing a list of the witnesses, whom he wishes to be sum- 
moned to give evidence on his behalf before the Court of 
Session. These witnesses are summoned free of cost, and 
their expenses for attendance before the Court of Session 
being paid by Goyeniment,* a poor man has in India facilities 


* Wo noticed this point in our former article (see page 400 of No. 86 of 
the Calcutta Eevieto), and we also remarked that the denial of the excep- 
tions in' a charge for murder ^cilitated the prisoner's defence in a trial ibr 
this crime, inasmuch as this practice would throw on the prosecutor the 
burden of proving tnei nou-existcuce of these exceptions. We referred to 
the form of a charge for murdpr, prescribed by the Calcutta High Court, 
whidi form has, we believe, b^n either followed or "inaugurated pretty 
generally, wherever the,' Code of Crhninal Procedure has" been introduced. 
The Oidoutta High Court, indeed, subsequently ruled in the case of 
Oc^ernmen^ v, Jxamasawmy/ referred by the Secorder of Moulmein, 

( WeeWy Bepartcr, Vol y .) that it is not necessary to deny in the charge 
the existence of the exceptions contained in Section 300^ of the Penal 
Code. There*can be no doubt of the correctness of thre ruling on general 
principles. . It throws the burden* of proof, where it ought to fyll, and 
makes the law in this relpect correspond to the law of ^ England. It 
is moreover in strict ^cordance with Section 237 of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code, ** When the Section referred to in the charge contains an 

** exception n6t being one of such general exceptions, the charge shall not 
he understood to assuMe the absence, without a distinct denial, &c.’* 
Nmv the ‘Section referred' to in a charge for mhrder is 302, and the 
ex^ptions are contained not in this Section, but in Section 3CX). Therefore 
Section 237 of the Code of Criminal Pmcedure does not apply to the 
case at aH, and there is no , other ^ection that does. Sections 235-6 
mlaiely do not^ as the^exceptbn in cmestlon does belong to the 
general exceptions in Chapter ^lY. The English rule, as laid down Cu 
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for his defence whioH are not eajoyed in England, where*" 
tbe system is perfect, as Mr. Stephen justly remaVksi only 
wAen mofusy ts no object on either iide. In order, however, 
to prevent abuse, the’ Magistrate has power to refuse to 
summon any witness, whose name he believes to he included 
for the purpose of ve»tiop, or delay, or of defeating tte 
end of justice, until tbe costs of obtaining his attendance 
be first de|>09ited* The« prosecutor and witnesses are bound 
over in their own recognizance to attend beford the Court 
of Session, The record, together with any w;ea|)on or article 
of property connected with the case, is •forwarded to the.v 
Court of Session, an^ the Goverumeht Pleaded receives an 
order to conduct the prosecution’ before the Superior Court. 
The accused person, if he apply in time, is entitled to cities 
of the depositions, which are 'made at his expense^v 

Thus far the law, and those who^^are conmlti will 
recognise the excellencies o£ more than one system carefully 
gathered and embodied in the Code, which retains all the 
portions of . oiir English l^w, which favour the maxim that 
every man is to be presumed innocent till proved guilty, 
while it has drafvn from other sources the best provisions 
on those points, which have been found weik or defective 
by experience. The action of the police, the subordination 
of this body to the Magistrate of the district, the power 
of a Magistrate sitting judicially or holding a preliminary 
enq^uiry to summon witnesses, issue search-warrants, &c., suo 
motu, and the exazhination of the accused present the best 
features of the French system, bn,t without any of th^e adjuncts 
that have brought that system into disrepute with juris- 
prudents. There remains;, however, yet one point, and that 
a very important one, which we mast notice. \ The law 
provides, as we have seep, for sending •the record to the 
Court of Session, and the record would usually consist 
merely of the depositions and the prisoner’s, examination. 

There was however a practice in use, before ^he , introduction 
of the Cod-e, of sending uji a Calendar^ which contained’ the 
grounas ^ comnutnient^ the names of the witnesses for thf pro-^ 
sedition or the defence, and the substance pf their depositions. 

— . ‘ - — ' ' ■ ' ■ - ■ ■ ^ ■ - 

V- Jarvis 1 JEost* 644. n, applies ezacily. “Xf a Slatntcf 
** description of an ojfence and not by way ^ provuo, native 

matjpri thedndictmenf ci* inBrmation must also ^ntaina idfaative allega- 
" tion, wrhioh must in general be supported by jc»|ewdjfiiow e:?i See 

Taylor on Bvidenee. vol. I p, 366; alsp Arcfiboldj pp. 52-18S. Section. 
300 of “the ^Pemd Code contains tie dii^ect desniption of , the offenqp, but 
.yie exceptions are eUarly hy way ^ pnhiso^ ^ 
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?rho Code of Criminal Procedure is entirely silent? as fo the 
preparation of this instrument^ vrhich has however been 
retained in accordance with previous usage* The^ grounds 
of commitment are stated by different ‘Magistrates at .various 
degrees of, length! Some Magistrates content themselves with 
a hn^ Teatmd of the evidence j others go into the whole case ; 
whHe otli^rs reason on the prisoners defence as disclosed by 
his examination^ and sum up on both sides* It is impossible 
not to recognise in this instrument a strong similitude to 
the French Aeie d^accumtidny document” says Mr. Stephen, 
signed by the Probureur-Gen^ral, which not only recaj)itulates 
all the- grounds from •which the Mjnist&e Public, as‘ the 
publio prosecutors are called collectiv^y, . infer the guilt of 
thefnccused, but also frequently states and refutes by anticU 
pation jthe arguments for th^ defence. We admit that the 
absence of a public prosecutor in India, and the difference 
of a Magistrate's position from that of a French Procureur- 
Gendral considerably alter the case; but still the Calendar 
has about it the general characteristics of the Acte d^accu^ 
cation; and where the committing Magistrate is known to 
be an intelligent and able officer, it mu^t tell immensely 
against the prfloner, if he sums up strongly^ against him ^ in 
the grounds of commitments Be it remembered that there 
is in the Mofussil no active bar, whose very presence secures 
the sifting of the truth" by the searching t^ts of justice, 
and if the fact of a man's guilt be accepted by the Judge 
or the jury (if there be . one), hi^ innocence will not be sought 
out with the same care and, attention that are bestowed by 
a mind that h£b received no impression, and which must 
make an effort of judgment in order to believe either story. 

We now come to the proceedings before^ the Court of 
Session; and first* we may remark, that except in a few 
cases of perjury and forgery, the Court of Session, as a 
court of criming jurisdiction, ta^es cognizance of no offence 
but upon a charge preferied by a JVfiagistrate. It may 
however, in the case of offences no| triable by the Magistrate, 
direct the commitment Of any accused person whom he 
may have disjpharged. In a trial before the Court of 
Session, the prosecutjion is conducted, by the Govi^rnment 
Pleader, a^Vaikeel> .employed by Government on a small 
retaining fee, whose interest in the case and knowledge of 
criminal law are generally ^^bout eqfal. The trial comqiences 
by reading the charge^to the acodsed, and. asking him. whether 
he pleads " guilty ” or claims to be tried. If he plead " guilty 
he miy be convicted gn this plea. If he claim to be tried, 
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the prdceedings areb a repetition of what has taken placf 
before the Magistrate. The depositions of the witnesses are 
taken down in the\same manner in' presence of the aecusedj 
who has the right of cross-examination. The court may 
examine^ the accused person as the Magistrate examined him^ ; 
and his examination before ithe Magistrate is evidence/ appa- 
rently^ for as well as against him. Under^. English law it 
has l^n held'4hat a pri^oner^s statement before a Magistrate 
is hot admissihld as evidence in his favour, though it is 
received against him. At* the close of the case for the 
prosecution, the accused person is called Upon to enter upon 
his defence and produce his evideyce» At 4he close of the 
'f evidence on behalf of the accused, if any evidence is adduced 
^^oh' his behalf or otherwise at the close of the case for the 
prosdeution, the court may put any question to the accused 
person which it may think proper. It shall pe in the option 
of the accused person to answer such question. This Section 
points to a different rule for interrogating the prisoner at 
the Session trial from that which is allowed before the 
Magistrate, hut a previous Section (364) would seem to extend 
this latter procedure in its entirety to the trial before the, 
higher , court.t 

At the close of «tbe case for the prosecution, or at the 
clorfe of any evidence that may be, adduced for the defence, 
or after the putting of any question to the accused person 
by the court, the prisoner, or his counsel or agent may 
hddress the court. If any evidence is adduced on behalf 
of the accuse^ person, or if he answers any question put to 
him by the court, the prosecution is ^titled to reply. 
There are no similar provisions applicable to a trial before 
a Magistrate, f 

In order to prevent any failure of justice, and to obviate’ 
the consequences of carelessness 9r ignorance in the prepa- 
ration of the case for trial, the Session Judge has ^amp]e 
powers. He can amend the charge, postpone ^the trial, sum- 
mon additional witnesses, and make an adjournment whenever 
he finds any of these courses proper for tho interests of 
justice. At the close > of the whole ca|e; a Jndge sitting 
with Assessors, who are members of the court, asks^ them 
for their opinion, which is delivered oijilly and recor^ded in 

^ — '■ " 

So ruled by the Madras High Court, and clearly in aficerdence with 
Section 364, Where parties'^ would wfeni to include bote prosecutors 
and accused persons. See however Section 373. We may here remark thjit 
under the Summary Pj^cedure the prisoner cannot be interrogated, 
t See above note, . . \ . • 
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ISrriting by the Judge together with the reasons * ' for the 
eame< The depision however on matters both of law and fact is 
' vested in the Judge. In trials by jury/ the Judge sums up the 
evidence on both sides^ and a statement of his charge to the 
jurg must fom part of the record. This practice . enables the 
HighiCourt ae,a Court; of Revision,, tp exa'tpiile the proceedings 
and* ibcertein, if 4)he jury have been wrongly directed, "Where 
the^lial isAyith the aid of Assessors tgily aod not by jury, the 
Judge must record the grounds ©f his decision. It will' thus 
appear in any .case that an Indian Judge holding a trial in a 
Qourl of Session, Has to do an amount of writing far exceeding 
what, is i^uired in any ^criminal, trial England. The 
depoi^tions' of the witnesses , have to be' recorded at full 
length, /and this, together with, tlie writbg and subsequent 
delivery of the charge, takes up more time than is required 
by similar proeoedings at home. At the same timo; however, 
it must be remembered that great care and accuracy are thus 
secured ; and that to enable the High Court to exercise its 
revising and appellate authority, an unabridged record is almost * 
absolutely necessary. 

Speaking of the iunctions of un English Judge in a criminal 
trial, Mr, Stephen says, — ^^His position firom first to last is 
that of a moderator between two litigants. He permits or 
forbids obtain things to be done, but he originates nothitfg. ” 
And elsewhere he remarks that he ought to have the power 
of requiring further witne^es to be called, and, if necessary, 
of adjourning the case till they were prodiiced. It will have 
been noticed that' all this has been done in 'India under the 
Code of OrimipaP Procedure. Again Mr, Stephen observes, — 
One other reform would be required to stop up a common 
^'source of .failures of justice. When it was ddqbtful, whether 
a particular tran^tion amounted to one or the other of two 
or more crimes, it should be lawful to frame the indictment 
in the alternative.^^ This useful rffo|:m too has been accom- 
piisbed in Iqdia.t * ' 

It must be observed that, no prisoner can come for trial 
before a Court of Session, •without a ^Magistrate having made 
a preliminary inveStjgation^and formally committed him. In 
English Pfopedure however, this preliminary process may be 
sometimes wanting, % as when a prisoner is committed by p 
Coroner, in pursuance •oft. the verdict of hu jurjr, or where a 

^ ^ 1 *-,- 

, ^ The CalcQtta High Oopii wish the reaspns to be stated in every case. 
The law is silent on the point, 
t 8w Sec. 24& of the Prqpedure* Code.® 
j See Broom's Comment^es, » 
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supposed criminal is aireatod by virtue of a warrant issued by 
the Privy Council or a ' Secretary of State, or wh^‘e an 
information- is filed by the Attorney-General ex-officio; or 
where a presentment is made by the grand jury of an ofi^nce 
within their own knowledge or observation ; or where, a* 
private person prefers a bilf to the grand jury, without preli- 
minary notice, against an absent person. 

We have already remarked that at the preliminary enquiry 
before the Magistrate, the accused person^ may obtain permis- 
sion to appear by an agent duly authorized by him ; and in 
trials under the summary mode of procedure, the same 
course is open ' to a criminal defendant. The law however 
clearly contemplates the accused party appearing perjsonally 
in trials under the Regular Precedure bOfore the Magistrate and 
before the Session Judge. Under English law a person indicted 
for felony must in all cases appear, and take his place within 
the crimjnal dock; but on an indictment or information for 
a crime less than felony, the defendant may, by favour of 
the court, appear by attorney^ and this he may do as well 
before plea pleaded as afterwards unto conviction.* 

A prisoner committed for trial is entitled Jo copies of the 
charge and of the depositions in all cases. This contrasts 
favourably with the rule of English law, under which a 
prisoner is not entitled, as of right, to it copy of the indict- 
ment in order to draw up his plea, but can only have it read, 
over slowly to him.f The injustice of this has often been 
remarked upon4 but the rule remains the^ same to the 
present day. Mr. Stephen^ suggestion § . for ^supplying 
copies of the depositions to the prisoner free of cpst, does 
not find its realization in the' Code any more than in the 
English Siatuta*b6ok. 

We have already remarked on the sup%riority of the Code 
over English*' law in the care taken, to produce the. wit nesses - 
for the defence, and remunerate them for their attendance 
before the Court of Session; while at home, as remarked by 
Mr. Taylor II to the disgrace of our p^nal laws,, no provision 
" has yet been made for reimbursing such witnesses *their 
'^reasonable expenses, however necessary their attendance may 
" be at the trial to establish the innocence of the accused. The 
hardship that this inflicts On a poor njJaUj charged with' a 

* See Bo8coe*B Criminal Evidence, p. 181. 
t See Roscoe p. 178. 

i See Taylor on Evidence, VoL II., p. 1266, 

I Page 178. * • 

H Work on Evidence, Vol. II. p, 1070f 
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eerious cnme, of which he is not guiltjFj has often been com-* 
men ted upon. On tlie contrary howeveti the Code is inferior 
to the 18 and 19 Yict. cap. 1Z6^ and other home enactments^ 
inasmuch as it makes no provision for the, payment of the 
expenses of any witnesses attending before the Magistrates, 
either at a preliminary enquiry or at a trials There is no rule 
or practice in India by which a poor prisoner can call upon 
counsel to defend him for ^IL \ but the capabilities 

of the native counsel, who practise in the Mofassil .an4 the 
manner in which the trial is managedi render this of less 
importance in India than it is in England, while an Indian 
^udge is always ready to watch the case for the prisoner, as ^ 
well as for the prosecution, which a Judge at home often 
expressly intimates that he will do, when a prisoner is too 
poor to retdin professional assistance.f At the same time, 
the law declares it to be the right ' of every person, charged 
before* any criminal court with an offence, to be defended by 
counsel or authorised agent; while in England, down to 1836, 
prisoners were obliged to defend themselves without the 

assistance of counsel, except in cases of high treason.^ 

We havOiinqw reached what must be the limit of our 
present article, though there are many points which we 

should wish to notice, did space permit ; for example, the 

absence of all distinct provision in the Code for uniting 
in a single charge more than one offence arising out of 
different ^transactions; § the question of appeal vtrsm pardon 
in criminal, (bases ; the fact that no criminal prosecution 
is required in any class of cases as a necessary perliminary 
before a civil action can be cbmmenced ; the absence of 
any provision in the Code enabling criminal courts 

to restore stolen property to its owners; and other points 
equally interesting.* There are also many questions connected 
with the law of evidence, ^hiclji we would gladly enter upon, 
but which we are compelled to reserve for some future occasion. 

* See an artiok in the Indian Jurist of 28tli February, 1S66, No. 4. 
Vol. I, See al6o the" 29 and* 80 Viet, cap, 42, and the notice of tbia 
Statute (pStSa^ last Session of Parliament) in the Law I^mes of ISUi 
August last. - # . ' * 

J See Wtirren*s I#aw Studies. Vol, II. p. 978. , ^ 

See Mr. Stephen's^ Work, pa^es 30 and 394. Oit the trial of tl^e 
Duke Of Norfolk in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the prisoner asked for 
the asBistattce of counsel, but the Chief Justice* declared the unanimous 
opinion of the Judges, that to allow counsel against the Queen « was contrary 
to all precedent and all reason, — Lives of the Ghaneethrs, j}, ^.. 241. 

^ § See the. Loetrine of Election disaassed." Taylor on ^ EvidoncA.' Vol. I, 

pp. 83'9-8, .See also Archhdld, pp. ; and Roscoe, p. 404. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OFFENCES FOE WHICH THE POLICE MAY AEREST WITHOUT' 
A WARRANT, 


Abdno^on in ew^ry case ... ' 

A!betment->as for the offence abetted 
, ■* * 

Abetment of mutiny, or attempting to seduce an 
officer, soldier, or sailor from his aflegiaueo 
orduty .. ... ... 

Abetment of assault by an officer, soldier, or sailor 
on his supeiior officer 
' Abetment of desertion 

Abetment of msubordination of an officer, soldieri 
orsailoV.. ^ ... ... 

Abetment of suicide ... ..." 

Act likely to spread infection done negligently or 
malignantly ... , ... 

Administenng stupefying drug to cause hurt 
Animal : Omitting to take order with any — in his 
possession, so as to guard against danger to 
human life or grievous hurt 
Apprehension : resistance or obstruction to the — of 
himself or of another person 


Section of 
tiic Code. 

363-9 
' 109.117 


Bsllable or not 
BoUeble. 

Not bailable. 
As the offence 
abetted. 


131-2 Not hfdlahle. 


133-4 

135 

1^8 

305-6 

269-70 


Ditto. 

Bailable. 

Ditto. 

Not bailable. 

Bailable. 

Not bailable. 


Armed : Being hired to go 
Assault or use of criminal force to deter a public 
servant from duty ... 

— -to a woman with intent to outrage her 
modesty ... 

-to commit theft of property worn or' 


289 Bailable. 

234«5, , Bailable un- 
less the per- 
..son is 
‘sparged with 
or under sen- 
• tence for* an 

V . offence pun- 
ishable with 
^10 years* 
imprison- 
ment or a ' 
higher, sen- 
tence. 
Bailable. 


carried by person 

in attentpting wrongfully to confine any 


15^ 

353 

354 
356 


Ditto.^ , 

Not bailable. 


r* 


person 

Attempts to commit effences 

Birth— Concealment of— by secret disposal of tii# 
^ . dead body, •.* * .•# 


357 Bailable. 

511 , As for the 
' dffences. 

318 BaxTable. 
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Breaking open <jir unfastening dieboneatly any , , 

closed reo^Mdef Supposed to contain property 461-2 Biulable. 
Building— Omitting to guard against danger to ,, . 

human li£d by the fall'of hny— ^over which the ' . ^ . |i. 

S erson haa> right entitling loin to pull it\ “t ^ 
oarn or repair it , 288 Ditto. 

Coia^ 7 -AU dStencM connected with - ... 231-64 Not bailable. 

Gon]j;)Ustible substance, — dealing wdth= — so ae 

endanger human life '•lit ^ ' •/ ^iii« 285 Bailable* 

'Qumpulsory labour — unlawful ... 374 Ditto. ' 

Concealing a design to commit an offence punish- 
able witli imprisonment or a higher sentence 1 18 ifi: 180 Not bailable. 
Concealment' of birth by secret, disposal of the 
, ’ dead dody ... ^ ... ... 318 Bailable. 

Conveying^for hire any persoU in an unsafe vessel, 

so as to endanger Ins life ^ ... 282 Bailable. 

Corpse— sOffering indignity to human.*, ^ . 297 Ditto. 

Obunterfeiting coin— ml offences connected with ... " 231-64 Not bailable. 
— — f— Government stamp— all offences con- 
nected with ... ... 255-9 Bailable 

Criminal Trespass ... , ... ... 447 Bailable. 

Culpable Homicide ... ... • ' 304 Not bailable. 

——Attempt to commit »»• 308 Bailable. 

Dacoity — All offences connected with *. 396-402 Not bailable. 

Defiling the water of a spring or reservior ••• 277 Bailable, 

-——A place of worship Or sacred object 295 Ditto. 

Desetter — Harbouring a ... ... ^ ... 13.6 Ditto. 

Desertion — Abetment of ... . ^ ... 135 Ditto. 

Disease —Negligently or malignantly doing an 
act likely to spread infection of a-- dangerous 
to life ... . , ... ... , .. 269-70 Ditto. 

Drinage — Causing mischief by obstruction to 

public ... ^ ... . 432 Ditto, 

Driving or riding in a pubHo way so as to endan- 
. ger humaifedife - ; . ... ... 279 Ditto. 

Exhibiting a false light, mark, or bjuoy .... ' *281 Ditto. 

Exposure,, of ^ child under 12 years of age with • 

.^intent to abandon - ... 317, Ditto. 

Fire — Dealing with-rror combustible matter, so as 

to endanger human life ..., ... 285 Ditto, 

Ditto with explosive substance' ... . 286 Ditto. 

Funeral — Di^urbiug with intent tp ifound the , 

fe^in^ or insult the religion of atiy one ... 297 Bailable. 

Govewiment - stamps— kU offences connected with 

counterfeiting ^ .. ... 266-9 .Ditto, 

Harboujphig a deserter ... , ... 136 Ditto. 

— -an offender chafed with or uxider .sen- 

, tence for a capital <mence or an offence punish- ^ , 

y ^ able wdlK transportation for Ijfe or imprsion-^ ^ 

, ment for one year or more 212 Ditto. 

— ——an offender esci^ed from custody or , 

' whose apprehension be6n ^ordered— if the 
JaShti^obepwnishabWwithoneyearsimprison- 
mi^t or any higher sentence * ... '216 Ditto. 


SeetJcn of 
IfafB Code. 
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Section of 

, , the Code. 

Harbounnff persons, hired to form an unlawful 
assembly,,, .f. ^ ... 

House-trespass --Simple or to combiit an offence 

punishable with imprisonment ... 448 & 451-3 

■ to commit any other higher offence ... 449-58 

Death or grievous hurt caused while committing... 459-460 
Human life. Doing any act which ebdaugers — or 

the personal safety of otherf 
Causing^hurt by ditto 

— Causing grievous hurt by ditto 

Hurt— Causing — by dangerous weapons or means 

■ Causing grievous . 

- — — Ditto ditto by dangerous weapons • or 


Bailable or not 
Bailable. 


157 Dailable. 


Ditto. 

Not bailable* 
Ditto. . 


337 

338 
324 


means ... 

— —causing — to extort property or a valuable 
security, or to constrain to do an illegal act ... 

Hurt — Administering a stupefying drug with 
intent to cause ... ... ..1 

— - Causing grievous hurt to extort, &c., as 

in 327 ... 

—Causing — to extort confession or infor- 
mation, or to compel restoration of property... 

—Causing grievous - to extort, &c., as 330... 

— Caubiiig — to deter a public servant from 
his duty ... ^ ... . 

—Causing grievous— to deter, &c., as in 332 
Causing— or grievous — ^on grave and 
sudden provocation ... 

——Doing an act which endangers human life 
or the persoiiJil safety df others ... 

-Causing — or grievous — by such an act 


326 

327 


329 

330 

331 

332 

333 


Bailable. 

Ditto. 

: Bailable. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Not bailable. 
Ditto. 

Not bailable. 

Ditto. 

Bailable. 

Not bailable. 

Bailable. 

Not bailable* 


334-5 Bailable. 


336 

337-8 


Infection — negligently or malignantly doing an act 

likely to spread infection of a disease dangerous • 

to life ... ^ ... ... ... 369-70 

Kidnapping or^ Abduction for any puiipose 363-7&368 

— Concealing dr keeping in confinement a 

kidnapped persoti 
Labour — Unlawful compulsory 
Light — Exhibiting false ... ... " 

•Causing mischief by ditto 


Lighthouse — mischief by destroying or moving 
or "rendering less useful a — or sea mark 
Mischief by causing diminution of the* supply of 
water for agricultural purposes ... 

Mischief by injury to a public road, bridge, river 
or navigable channel, so as to render it impas- 
sable or less safe for travelling or convey- 
ing property . ... ^ ... ^ ... . 

•-——by causing inundation, or obstruction to 
public drainage, attended with damage ... 
—by destroying or renderiM^css useful, 
moving a lighthouse ^r sdflBitrk or by 


• 369 
374 
281 
433 

433 

. 430 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Not bailable.' 

Ditto. 

Bailable* 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


431 

432 


or 


showing false lights ... 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


483 • Ditto. * 
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Mifchief by fire pp explosive substaiice to cause 
dam^e tp fhe aiuount of^Re. 100^ more ... 
— ^T-Saiue ae last, to destroy a house 
. 1 , ■ ■ \ Oomiriitted after prciparation made for 
' 'l or hurt ^ 


Id!iurder oret6impt to murder 
^ ISFaVigating* a vessel so as to endau^er human life 
Nafi^tion— Causin'g danger, obstruetion*6r jnjury 
; in any public way or line of navigation. 
Nuisance— Continuatiou of— after injunction to 
' discontinue , t 

Obscene^^Salo, import, or printing of-^-books or 
, pamphlets, Ac. ^ 

■■-Having ditto in possession for sale or 
exhibition ... 

-Singing— Songs, Ac. 


Omitting to guard hgainst danger to human life 
by the fall of a building over whicli the person 
hi^ a right entitling to pull ii down or repair 
it ••• . «.. ... 

Personating a public servant ^ ••• ‘ 

Prostitution— Selling or , letting to hire a minor 
for ... ! ... ^ ... 

———Buying or obtaining a minior for 
public servant^Personuting a 

»■ ■ ■■Causing hurt to deter a — ^from his duty,. 

——Causing grievous hurt to deter ditto .. 

* Assault or criminal force to deter ditto ... 


——Concealing a design to commit an offence 
which it is his duty to prevent ... 

Public way— causing danger, obstruction or injury 
. in any ... ^ .... ' ... 

Rape ... ... ' ... 

Receiving stolen property^ «... 

l^eceptacTe— Opening any closed— containing or 
supposed to contain properiy vee 

Religion: Destroying, damaging, or defiling a 
plape of worship or rriigious object ’with 
. intent to insult the religion of any class , 
— Disfcurbing.a religious Assembly 
■■I .. , ..i f Trespassing in a place'' of worship or 
sepulture; disturbing a.funerai with intent 
» to wound the feeHngs or insult the religion of 
any person^or coring indignity to a. human 
corpse ... ^ . 

Resistance or obstaction by a person to his lawful 
apprehension/ . ^ ... 

' *to the lawful apprehension of another 
person : or rescuing him from custody— but..* 

^ If charged witK an offei^|j|nunishabl6 
‘ > With ten years' imprisOniaenti 'iHfe higher 
, •s6Menoe„. ‘ 


lion of 

Bstfsbie or not 
Uailubte. 

436* 

436 

ibailable. 

Not bailable. 

III 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bailable: 

283 

+ Ditto. 

291 

Ditto. 

292 

Ditto. 

293 

294. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

288 

170-1 

Ditto. 

Ditfo. 

372 

373 
170-1 

332 

333 
'363 

Not bailable. 

Ditto. 

Bailable. 

Ditto. 

Not bailable. 
Bailable. 

119 

As for the 
offence. 

283 

376 

411-2 

Bailable. 

Not bailable. 
Ditto. 

4bl-2 

Bailable. 

295 

296 

Ditto. 

.Ditto. 

297 

Ditto- 

224 

Ditto. 

225 

Ditto. ‘ 


Ditto Not bailable. 




Section of Bailebto or not 
tbe Code. ftalUde, - 

Retaining stolen, property ... ... 411-2 Not Mlable. 

Riding in a public way so as to endanger human 

life ... * , ... ... 279 Railable. 

Ribtlng- alb offences connected with, 147»8, 152-3 Bailable^ 

Rdbbery— -all offences connected with, 392-4, 397-8 Not bailable. 

Slaves — Habitual dealing in ... ‘^ ... 371 Ditto. ^ 

Soldier — Wearing the c&oss of— with intent to be , 

thought a ' ... • ^ ... ... 140 Bailable. 

Stamp : AU offences connected with counterfeiting 

a Government ^ ... ... 255-0 Ditto. 

Stolen property— Receiving, retaining, dealing in, • 

assisting to conceal, <&c. ... ... 411-14 Not baUabe. 

Suicide — Abetment of ... ' * *... 305-6 Ditto. 

—^—Attempt to commit ... ... 309 Bailable. 

Theft of every description ... ... 379-82 Not bailable. 

Thug — Being oiie ... ... ... 311 Ditto. 

Transportation — Unlawful return from 226 Dittd. 

Trespass — Criminal ... ... ,,, 447 Bailable. 

- House ... ... ... 448 Ditto. 

■ M .Honse - to commit on offence punishable 
wfth death or transportation for life or to 
commit theft ... ... 449>50 451 Not bailable. 

—— -House— toxjommtt an offpnce punishable , 

with imprisonment ... ... ... 451 Bailable. 

———House — having made preparation for 

causing hurt, assault, Ac. ... ... 452 Not bailable. 

Lurking house— or houserbreaking in . . 

every case ... ... ... 453-60 Ditto. 


Unlawful Assembly --Being a member * of, joining 

or continuing in ... ... ... 143-5 Bailable. 

■ —Hiring, engaging, or employing persons 

to take part ih ... , . ... ... 150 as for the offence 

• committed -by 
the parties 
' hired. 


Knowingly joining or continuing in an assembly 
of ffve or more, after it has been compianded 
to disperse ... ^ s ... ... 151 Bailable. 

Unlawful Assembly — Harbouring persons hired 

for ... ... ..; , ... 167 Ditto. 

■ —Being hired to take part in ... 158 Ditto. 

Unlawful return from Transportation ^ ... 226 Not bailable. 

Unlawful compulsory labour ... ... 674 Bailable, 

Unnatural offences ... ... ... 677 Not bailable. 

Vessel — ^Mischief to destroy or render unsafe . a^ ^ ^ 

decked— or a*-^of 20 tons, 28 maunds ... 437--8 Ditto. 

■ — — Running a — ashore to commit theft ' 430 Ditto. 

Water: Defiling the-^of a public spring or 

reseivoir .. ... | Bailable, 

— — Mischief by causing diminu&n of th4 
supply of— for agricultulfal pui^os^ 430 Ditto. 

Wrongfully restraining or confining a^y person 341-4, 346-8 Ditto. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 

4 ' * . ’ . ■ 

Of 

; NON-BMLABLJBr OFFENCES, 


3i>Jktd whether an ^offence is "bailable or not, see if it be included in ijte * 
following list* ^ If net ^ itwUl be bailable* 

Section op the 

* . . Code. 

AbeimcDt : bailabld or not, t^e offence abetted is bailable or 

'not . ... ... 109-114, lie & 11? 

— of offence puniahable with death or transportation for life 115 

of Mutiny . ... ... ... ... 131-2 

; of an assult on a superior officer ... ... 133-4 

Assault^) comixdt' theft ... ... ^ ... 356 

Attempts ; as the offence contemplated is bailable or not , ... 511 

Coin — All offences connected with counterfeiting ... ... 231-54 

Concealing design to commit an offence punishable with death ^ 

.or transportation for life ... ... 113 

Criminal Breach of Trust ... ... ^ *** ... 406-9 

Extortion by putting in fear of death or grievous hurt ... 380 

— ■■ ——A ttempt to commit, by putting in such fear ... 387 

-- ■ ■ by threat of accusation of an offence punishable with 

death,, transportation for life or 10 years* imprisonment ^ 388 

■ ' , attempt Jo comxnit by putting in fear of accusation in 

Section 888 ... ... ^ ... ^ ... ... 389 

False evidence: giving or fabricating — with intent to cause a 

person to be convicted of a capitm offence ••• ... 194 

or of an ofience punishable with transportation or ^prison- 
meut for more than seven years ... ... ^ ... 195 

*— ■■ ■ ■ U sing such^ovidence as that in the last two Sections . ... 196 

False statement, rumours, Ac. : circulating— to cause mutiny or 
offences against the public peace ••• ... ® ^ 505 

Forgery of a record oi a Court of Justice or of a Bc^ister of 

Births, Ac., kept1)y a jjublic servant ••• ... ^66 

- ^ of a valuable security, will, or^^thority, to make or 

transfer any public security or to receive any money ... 467 

— ‘-for the purpose of cheating , 468 

— ■■■ — .making or counterfeiting a seal or plate, or being posses- . 

Bed of such seal or plate with intent to commit — under 467 or 
o^Aerwise than under 46? " ... ... ^ ... 472-3 

^——having possessjpn of a forged document with intent to 

use it as genuine , ••• ••• . — 

— c ountelfeiring a "device or mark used for authenticating 

the document in 467 ... ... 475 

Weapons or means " ... ... ,.•« ... , 326 

—causing^to extort pwperty or*a valuable Security, or to 
constrain to do an ilI4gw act ^ ... ,. ... 327 

^ — administering a etapefylhg d|ug with intent to cause 828 
-.p-r^ca-Ming^fnertuM-HiAc., ^327 „ ... 329 
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. ' Section op the 

„ . , * Code. 

Porgelry — causing grievous'^to oompell confession or restoration of 
property .. " 

^causing grievous— to deter a public servant from bis duty 


House-trespass, to commit a capital offence 

-to commit on offence punishable with transportation 


331 

333 

m 


for life 

r—— to commit- theft 

having made preparation for causing hurt, assault, ^ &c-, 


450 

451 

452 

...453to4G0 

Kidnapping — All offences connected with .. I ... 363-9 

Marriage ; causing a woman nob lawfully married to believe that 


-lurking — or house-breaking, in every case 


she is, and to cohabit ... .t. * 

•——Bigamy with concealment of former marriage 

— Fraudulently going through the ceremonj- of marriage 

knov^ng that marriage is not thereby effected ... ... 

. Miscarriage— Causing— without the woman's consent 
—Death caused hy net done to cause 
•——Act done to prevent child being born alive or to cause its 
death after^ birth * ... ... ... 

-Causing death of a quick unborn child 

» t f* . — 1. . 1. J 


495 

496 

313 

314 

315 

316 
436 
439 
439 


Mischief by fire or explosive' substance to destroy a bouse, &c. ... 
—to destroy a decked vessel or a vessel of 20 tons, 437 & 

•— 1— Kunning a vessel ashore with intent to commit theft ... 

- committed after preparation made for causing death or 

hurt .. , , ••• ••• ••• 

Murder and culpable homicide ... ... ... 302-4 307 

Posscsssion of forged document with intent to use it as genuine 475 

■ — - of stolen goods ... ^ ... 411-14 

Prostitution, — Selling or letting minor for ... ... ... 372 

■ -■ Buying or obtaining minor for ... 373 

Public Servant, concealing design to commit an offence, which it is ’ 

his duty to prevent, bailable or not, as the offence is bailable 


or not 


110 & 120 


If the offence be punishable with death or transportation, 
not bailable 

-omitting* to arrest person under sentenci of death or 


119 


transportation for life ; or imprisonment or penal servitude for 
10 years or more ##• ^ ••• .#• ••• 

Eape ... ... ^'0 

Beceiving stolen goods... ••• ••• ^ 

Eesistanco or . obstruction to arrest of a person charged with a 
capital offence or punishable with transportation for life or 
imj)risoument for ten years or more ; or if sentenced to any of 
these sentences ... ^ ... ^ 

Eioting, if the rioters commit a non-bailable offence or employing 
rioteiu in the same case ... 

Eobhery or Dacoity in every case 

Slave dealing — Habitual, ... ^ 

State offences except Section 129 (negfigently suffering ' escape of 
a State prisoner hy a public servant),.. 

Stolen Property — Eeceiving or poeaession of 
Suicide— Abetment of .... •.« * .. 


370 

411-414 


225 


39^ to 


150 

4^12 

371 


121-130 

411-414 

•306-6 
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• * SbCTIOK OF THK 

'' ' C6s>s. 

Theft in every case ... .*• ... ^ ..., 376-82 

Thug»bemg,xme ... * .i,t •« 311 

Unlawful return from Transportation ^ ... ... ' ... 226 

Untiatural Offences ... ... ... ... 377 

Violation of cOncUtion of remission of punishnemt ... ... 227 
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Aet. V.-^THE BENGAL military ORPHAN 
SOCIETY. 

T^IGHTY yearSj ahd oyetj is a good ripe age for anything 
" Indian. . Thejexistcnce of an Institution for that period, 
embracing the*’best pari) of four generations of average Indian 
Service, whether Military or Civil, renders it very difficult to 
picture to oneself the state of things befgre it existed. Our 
two Ariny Funds have become /so essentially part and parcel 
of the old Indian Army, that it feqhires an effort to realise a 
time, when they were not. Now the payment of our sub- 
scriptions has became such a matter of course, the deduction 
coming as regularly - as the pay, that habit has grown into 
second nature ; the process^. too is so simple and so jpainless,--^ 
one is spared the pain - of parting with the money, as 
it. never reaches one^s hands,— it is all ^ done so quietly for 
us, that ^we are often insensible how much we arc really 
effecting: and it is not perhaps until the father receives 
the order to "go upon service, or is prostrated on a sick 
bed, that he begins to open his eyes to the benefits of the 
Funds ; and then he experiences to the full a sense of con- 
solation, which is beyond description, that whenever his career 
may be brought to a close, provision has been made — ^he 
himself has all along been maJdng it — to save from poverty 
and misery the wife and children he may leava behind. But 
it was not always so. ’Tin^e was, as old hooks of biography, 
or adventure, or reminiscence, or fiction, which saw the 
light, in this country towards thO close of the last century, 
or in the early years of the present one,— many of them now 
deservedly rare,— tells us, when the heart of Englishmen in 
India was being perpetually moved by some sad tale of im- 
providence and consequent povertpr; a fine dashing, thought- 
less young offi&r cut down by^ sickness or in the field, 
leaving behind a young wife— or perhaps one not a 
wife — and children, penniless, without a home; or a* hope. 
One only course theii 'lay open; a •subscription list was 
.sent round the station, or perhaps the Army, and a sum 
of money collected, to send the fanaily to, England, or to 
protect ♦them froiaj inimediate want ^d misery. • This was 
the ordinary course resorted ‘to; with varied results, but never 
in vain; for already was the Indian army earning a name 
. for open-handed liberality. * Still the course, , though common, 
twas often veiy repugnant fo (he feelings df the moprners. 
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^ Moreover the tax thus levied was often, , a very unfior one. 
There were some "officers^ then as now, who always gave, and 
'.give liberaHy : but, then as now, there were others who gave 
nothii^g, or at best a . trifle, and that grudgingly. To find a 
remedy for this state .of things, and to. equalise the burden, 
was a work to which many men had turned their thoughts : 
but iwthing practical was effected until the beginning of the^ 
1783; when a proposition was submitted to^ the Army, of the" 
simplest character, and on the Jthust acceptable, as weU as the 
Boumesf basis, being really a Mutual Assurance Aissociation, 
out of which grew‘ the BENGAL MILITARY ORPHAN 

Society. « • . 

In -vain have wc endeavoured,, in the records of the Society, 
and elsewhere, anywhere, to find a clue to the room/ the 
; house, if it still exists, in which this noble scheme was first 
propounded.* It would, however, add but little to the deep 
interest which every officer of the East Indian Company's 
Service must feel in the rise and growth of an institution, 
which, we believe, we may truly pronounce to be without its 
rival m the armies of the world, — an institution which has 
been so justly the pride, the joy, and the comfort of every parent 
who has served under the^Old Company. But failing the exact 
locality, wo can give to the world the names of the men, 
our own elder brethren in the Service, from whom the proposal 
of the Orphan Fund originated. ' 

They were, — 

Lie\it.-Gol. Patrick Duff, pf the Artillery. 

Majot WiUiam Duncan, Artillery. 

Major William Bruce, Infantry. ' 

Capt. Robert Baillici Do. 

Capt. William Scott, Do. 

and' Capt. Mark Wood, Engineers. 

Of tbe position and character of those honoured "fathers of 
our Fund, " we regret that we can give little or no account, 
Dodswell and MflFs Arajy List only gives the dates of 
their appointments and retirments ; and from two casual allusions 
in the, CalcwMa Gazette^ wb learn only, that Col. P. Dufi*, 
commanded the Artillery at Dum-Dum> and that Capt. Scott 
was, in the end of 1783, Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief.f 

; *|gd^;Allwe ctn lesm is, tjiat the first meefengs^ of the . Maiuiffement, 
formed, were held in the house of Philip Delisle, Esq., Wherever 
may have been. ' 

f In the of March 10th, 1786, fOolonel P. Duff is mentioned as 

& having been thanked in a General Or^er J[or the excellent condition of the 
Artillery under his command 'at Dum«Dum, when inspected on March 4th. . 
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'f ^ ' ■ 

But to their number must be added the name of one who 
deserves more than a passing -allusion^ that of Capt. William 
Kirkpatrick^ to whom pre-eminently the orphans of the Bengal 
Army are endebte^ for the existence of this Society 
With the characteristic njodesty of real worth, the first Secre- 
tary of the Military Orphan Society never sufiers a word to appear 
in the earlier Minutes to indicate that the design of tile Fund ori- 
ginated with him, that he^drew up the appeal to the Army, and 
that all the labour of organising the Society lay on him. It 
only comes out incidentally, and even then reluctantly, that such 
was^ the ease, that current tradition has not ehed in assigning to 
him the credit of being the founder and .the framer of the Society. 
When in the end of 1783 he was compelled,' by broken health 
to return to England, we find repeated allusions in the Minutes 
to the services he had rendered. In a farewell letter to him, 
the Managers gratefully acknowledge his ^tivity and judgment 
in establishing the Institution, and in a letter to the Court of 
Directors, soliciting their recognition and support of the infant 
Society, they beg to refer the Hon^ble Court to Captain 
Kirkpatrick as the person most qualified to give them infor- 
mation on the subject, as having really originated the Society. 

The Editor of the Calcutta Gazette, in speaking of the 
Society in the issue of May 19th, 1785, says : — Let me not 
here forget to pay the tribu'te of praise so justly due to 
Captain Kirkpatrick, who, .with a heart ever intent on 
doing good, drew up the original design, and laboured 
with unremitted zeal till he saw the work raised upon a 
permanent basis. 

And what else, it will probably be askedT can be told /us 
of this worthy ? Perhaps segno may superciliously remark that 
lie was probabjy after all only a mediocre man — a man of one 
idea ; — that this Society, allow it to be a work worthy *of any 
man, was the one work of his life, A word regarding men 
of one idea. It is no little credit to the liian of thus limited 
grasp of mind, if he work out consistently, ancL perseveringly, 
and successfully, that one idea for the benefit of his fellow- 
men. But such was not the case with Kirkpatrick.^ He 

And in the Calcutta Gazette of the 4th of the Mowing August, Colonel 
F. Duff and Captain W. Scott are mentioned, as taking a leading part in the 
as well as the charities of the day, for their names appear among 
^.<;aceful citizens of Cdcuttia, who formed a committee to taf e steps for 
lesisiing an obnoxious Act (24 George III. cap. 26), which, required t^t the 
servants of the Company on their rexuro to Great Britain should deliver on 
oath an inventory of their whole property, under penalties of excessive 
severity, and also sanctioned the forEible deportaijon to England of British 
subjects charged with crime committed inlhisooqutry. 

• f V*. V 
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was not merely On active philanthropist. Be was undoubt- 
edly a distinguished linguist in his day, He was a Fetsian 
scholar; for We find him holding the post of Persian 
Secretary to the Commander-in-fchief. He « was a Bihdostani 
scholar; for he published in 1785 what was . probably the 
first Graxwnar and Vocabulary of Hindostanij which came from 
the* pen of an Englishman.* , And we find him^ ' 80 years 
after^ a Colonel, in the retirement of private life ^ in the 
peaceful little city of Exeter, appointed by the Court of 
Directors to translate and publish the Select Letters of Tippoo 
Sultan, " being the treasonable correspondence of Tipppo found 
‘afteV‘"the capture of Scrringapatam. t 

Such are the iajl too meagre incidents we have' been able 
to collect, and weave together, regarding one whose memory 
so many a orphan, and so many a parent, of the old Company's 
Army has had cause tp bless. To those who may be curious 
to know the form and bearing of this friend of the Orphan, 

' it may be interesting to know that a portrait of him has 
found a fitting place in Eidderpore House. 

Early in 1782, these half dozen officers, of various ranks 
and arms in the Service, put forth* to the Army a plan 
for preventing, if possible, those appeals to individual charity 
already alluded to, which the evil influences of the climate, 
aggravated by the still more evil and pernicious habits of 
society which prevailed three quarters of a century ago, 
rendered so frequently necessary. 

The leading features of the plan, then proposed to the 
Army, will be s^n in the following abstract of the Rules, 
euibodying the principles on which the Fund was to be based : 
the %ndj and ^rd being the i^ally fundamental rules, — 
that the Officers consented to have specified sums deducted 
from their pay, arfd that the Government recognised the plan 
to the extent of allowing the Pay-Masters to make the deduc- 
tions on account of the Fund. 

The 1st Rule provided that each Subaltern and Assistant 
Surgeon should contribute sicc^ Rs. 8; each Captain and 
Surgeon, S. Rs. 6 ; and each Major, S. Rs. 9. (Shortly after 
Chaplains were included, as Majors^ Commissaries, as Captains ; 
Deputy Commissaries, as Subalterns ; and Conductors at half 
Subalterns^ rates.) • 

The 29id That to * prevent difficulties* and expense in the 
collection, as well as to secure the amountfagahist all accidents, 

• Caicuita Gazette, Sfipplementf Xagnst 25th, 1785, 

t A copy of thw ratfe wcrbis i5 thi Calcutta Library at Metcalfe 
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the oiGcers do coiisen1> to the deduction of the specified con * 
tributions from montfily pay. 

The 3/’rf — That the several Pay-Masters be empowered to 
make the said deductions monthly, and, through the Pay- 
Muster-General, account for them quarterly to the Society in 
Calcutta. 

The — That the Society be under a Governor, Deputy 

Governor, and twelve Managers, 6 of them residents in 
Calcutta, and 6 out of the officers on duty at the Presidency. 

The 6^^*— That each of the Brigades* nominates two of the 
latter as its representatives. • 

The ^th — That a Standing Committee be formed «(rtho 
Head Quarters of each Brigade to transact the local business 
of the Society. 

The 15t/i — That all Orphans of deceased officers then in 
India be admitted as soon ^ t^ie state of the Fund shall admit. 

The 16^^ — ^^riiat the, benefits of the Fund be extended to 
all qualified Orphans that have been sent to England, 

The 1 9tA — That all Oi*phans shall be collected together at 
the Presidency, in one or more houses as shall be found 
necessary. " ' 

The '‘Zld — That no time be lost in making arrangements 
for the removal to England of all Orphans, legitimate and 
illegitimate ; and engagements be made with proper persons 
to contract for receiving, lodging, boarding, clothing, and 
eJucatfag them till a certain age. 

The ZZnd — That female Oqdians be not kept in India 
after four, the male Orphans after five, years of age. 

The Zird — That the legitimate Orphans be made Over 
to their relatioi^, or trustees, who shall pledge themselves, to 
administer thew allowance with fidelity, 

(The Z4ith and Rules are so illustrative of the^ideas and 
idioms of that day that we give them verbatim,) 

The %4itA — That, on the male Orphans sent to England 
attaining the age of fourteen, the Management or their 
Agents at home shall determine on their settlement in the 
world, selecting an occupation according to the circumstance 
or disposition or genius* of each. S^ch as may discover 
a turn for any particular occupation or, trade, shall be bound 
apprentice to the business of their c^ioicc at the expense 
of the Fund; and after having performed their ^indentures, 
shall receive froifi the Society such assistance to enable them 

* The Brif^ades appear to have then beep those of the Presidency, 
^Dinaporo, and Cawnpore. * • . 
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to sat up for tlieinselves the Management^ or tibeir Agents 
(whom they are earefuily to choose), shall judge ixecessary to , 
bestow, and the funds of the Society may affi>rd. Such as 
shall considered fit for Military Service of the Company, 
shall be recommended to the Hon^ble the Court of Directors 
^^for the^^pointment of Cadets; on obtaining of which they 
shall be fitted out for India in a suitable manner at the 
charge erf the Fund/^ ♦ / . ^ ► 

The afeiS— That female Orphans, on attairung the age of 
twelve be apprepliced to creditable milliners, mautua-makers, 

^ st^s-maikers, o^therwise, as the Management or their Agents 
sWI (tetermine^nd; that* after serving their time, they shall 
" obtain from the Sfeiety the necessary help towards enabling 
"ttiem to set up in business. That, should they at the 
period of their engaging in business be disposed t6 enter 
into the matrimonial state, they be further entitled to 
receive such marriage portion or dowry as the Management, 
or their Agents in England (whose approbation of the 
connection shall be previously pelded j, shall think proper to 
" grant ; and that no girl after such period shall have any 
claim., on the Institution for Carriage portion or dowry : 

" but be considered as finally discharged from tlie foundation. 

" And 2 7M.— That the Management be empowered to frame 
" such bye-laws and regulations as they shall >^rom time to 
time judge expedient : the spirit of the proposed Institution, 

" and not the letter of the preceding articles, guiding their 
" determinations in every case that may come under their 
" consideration'. ^ 

Such was the plan submitted to the Army : and unanimously 
: adopted by the Officers, with the exception *of one of two 
dissentients. In the naiddle of November, 1^82, the small 
band of the friend of the oiphan again met, and resolved 
to lay the rules, thus accepted by the Army, before the 
Qovemor General (Warren Hastings), and Council, through 
tbe Army^s natural patron and Mend^ the Commander^in-Chief, 
(Sir Eyre Coote). 

The letter written to Sir Eyre Coote (which bears date 
November ISth/ 1788) addresses itsflf rather to objections which 
had been suggested to certain matters' of detail, leaving the 
main principles of tilie scheme to speak for themselves. The 
tfal weight of some of these objections may be estimated by 
iaUng one or two examples** One objection was, that 
tbii^teen gentlemen would with great difficulty be found to ^ 
on the Managemeijit, if they^were to be subject to the 
interibJ^ce and attempted cdnl^l, which, it was assumed tha^ 
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District Committees exercise. To tliis it wae really 

thought B^essary to reply that the attempt to exereiso undue 
influence on the part of the Brigade Committees was after idl 
only an assumpiwn ; and iimt if thirteen gentlemen were 
nov^ found ready to undertake the office, there was no reason 
to doubt that others would be found to fill their places 
when vacated. Another objection was^ that great difficulty 
would arise in' finding persons in England to take charge of 
the orphans. This^ was met by a similar reply, that there 
was no ground for* anticipating this difficul^, and that if any 
difficulty did arise, England was a large place, and presented 
more likelihood than India did of finding or making such 83mcs 
for the , orphans. 

But there -was one objection, and it was really a grave one, 
to bfe m6t, — ^the sending to England the illegitimate as , well 
as the legitimate orphans ; and this objection rested chiefly on 
physical and moral grounds. In defence it was urged that 
there was no reason for assuming that an English climate 
would be injurious to^ the children of Indian mothers, or that 
they would inherit such vicious dispositions, as to make it vciy 
objectionable to send them to old England; as though no 
education, even in England, would eradicate, or tend to 
subdue these vicious tendencies; it was urged, too, that the 
West Indies and North America had already produced and 
sent to England specimens of. a mixed race, and that they 
had brought no such disgrace on their parentage. But, above 
all, it was urged, that without this concession the Fund would 
never have been established, — ^that there wej*e promptings of 
nature, and duties of parentage even towards such children, and 
that the orplian of an officer and a gentleman should be 
entitled, by education and capacity, to move in a* sphere 
somewhat superior to that of a Portugese or a Bengal 
"writer.^' 

Sucia the general tenor of the letter addressed to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and either go powerful -was the line , 
of argument pursued in it, or so cordial the advocacy of Sir 
Eyre, that on the 13th of the following March, — promptitu|e> 
which may well astonish the*Managers of iiie Fund in 1866^—* 
a Besolution was passed by the Governor •General and Council, 
fully adopting the proposed measure. • ^ 

So different were the first principled of this, Fund from 
those of the one established twenty years latesr by the Civil 
Service, that, a slight digression will not be oUt of place in draw- 
ing the comparison between * them. TJ^ere the providing for 
tye illegitimate children became the great bone of contention. 
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and so bitterly was the principle contested that it at first 
endangered the formlation of the Civil Fund; and when, after 
being kept for some time in suspense, it was settled, it was 
only by excluding illegitimate children not only from equal rights, 
but from any rights at all. In cohtrasting the action of the two 
Services on this impoirtant point, it should be borne in mind 
tliat in the twenty years, which intervened between the forma- 
tion of the two Funds, a great change in the tone of Soei^lty 
had taken place, and a marked improvement in the character of 
domestic life of Englishmen, Civilian and 'Military alike, was 
already becoming proceptible. It would be most unjust to 
the^*Otecers of the year 1782 to infer that they only were 
lax in morals and habits of life, or more so than their Civilian 
brethren. Only glimpse at the stmggle which went oh among 
the Civilians in *1804.* The Service divided itself into two 
great parties on this question, on one side were arranged 
all the old Chilians y on the other the young ones, powerfully 
hacked, as they naturally would be, by the then Governor 
General, Lord Wellesley, fresh from England ; and the younger 
ones carried the day ; and illegitimate children are ignored 
by the Civil Fund. 

Without entering into the abstract question in a religious 
and moral point of view, it may be permitted one who is still 
occasionally called on to decide on the admissiblity of such 
child,ren, and is daily brought into contact with the body of 
them in their happy home at Kiddorpore House, to feel 
thankful that the Military Orphan Fund was called into 
existence when it j»,was, instead of twenty years later. Had 
its formation been eftected in 1804, instead of in 1782, who 
eaiji say that there would not have lived hundreds of orphans 
of English Officers, in scenes of privation ^md perhaps of 
vice, suffering th^ pains and penalties of their fathers^ sins, 
for whom the Fund, as modified— for the Government 
over-ruled, as will be seen hereafter, the wish of the Army 
that they would be sent to England— has provided in India 
schools and an asylum? 

iSBut to return to the* action of Government on Sir Eyre 
Coote^s representation. A very few months after that letter 

^ One of the best ac<k>unt6 of tMs struggle may be found in Claudius 
Buchanan’s life, by ^^<jarson, VoLT, p.^ 80n, “ A few years ago” (says Dr. 

‘ ifuobanau writing to a ffiend) any man who should have ventured to 
'‘♦resist such a measure^ on the, ground of leli^us or moral propriety, 

would have become the jest of the whole service and goes on, with 
%hat justice I leave others to saj, tc^ ascribe this great improvement tp 
tlie Tiecently formed Collage of Fort William, of which he was the tirst 
V ice* Provost ! ! • ^ . * 
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with the scheme of •the Fund was sQut in, the following* 
order was pa^ed : — • , 

Extract. * Minutes of Council, IStU March, 1783, 

Ordered, that .the following stoppages be made for the 
support of this Fund from the pay of the officers of this 
Establishment, who shall consent thereto, viz. : — 

From each Maj.or, 9 sicca rupees per month ; from ed<*.h 
Captain and Stlrgeon, 6 aicca rupees ; and from each Subaltern 
and Assistant Surgeon, 3 sicca rupees. 

^^I'hat the Pay-Master-General do give instmetions accord- 
" ingly to the several Pay-Masters, with directions to account 
regularly to him for their receipt, ‘iinid that hedoacefSlnt 
quarter!/ witli the managers of the Fund for the whole. 

Even before this favourable decision of Governmeat was 
.made known, a letter had been addressed to Sir Eyre Cooler 
(13tli February, 1783), soliciting liim as ‘Hhc most able and 
most natural protector of that useful and humane Institution, 
to accept the office of Patron and Governor, to which he 
readily acceded in a letter, dated March 18th.* 

This naust have been one of the last public acts of the brave 
buti irritable old chief. He had returned from the Carnatic in 
September, 1782, indignant at the Madras Government for 
refusing him the supreme command in that Presidency as 
well as in Bengal. Armed with power fj*om 11 ic Calcutta autho- 
rities he returned to the Army early in the spring, and 
reached Madras on the 24th April, to die three days after, of 
apoplexy, brought on, it was thought, by excitement caused 
by his triumph over the opposition of the Madras Govern- 
ment, increased by the anxiety of being chased for some days by 
a French Privateer in the Bay^t 

We now come to a most interesting period in the infancy 
of the Institution. We see it beginning to assume form ; 
it has the countenance of the Government; a meeting is held — 
the first, of which any record has been preserved — what had< 
hitherto been a self-constituted Provisional Comiirittee, become 
a Board of Managers ; the foremost and most active still takes 
the labour oar by consenting to becomS the Honorary Seci*otary — 
and work begins '"in earnest: for the men who forhied that 
Board had their hearts in the success of the scheinc. 

One noticeable feature of this Board ot Managers has now 
entirely passed away. It contained a mixture of n<yi-military 

* The Coimnaiider-in-Chief has almost ever since, jss the head of the 
Armj', been elected the Governor of "the Military Orphan Society, 
t Mill’s History of India, B, V., ch. 6f * • 
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^members with , thpse pf the Anny. . This arose from, the 
followings circTiwstajiee& as ongimlly proposed, 

was only to : iiii^de the loweir^ grades of DfficPtSj from the 
Migors doWliwards; it bei^ left to the higher grades to 
make ; 0 olmt 0 T^ domtionSp S^ thought th^ ' would be in 

so few instances likely hate children young enough to be 
entitled to benedts; It was proposed, moreover, to open a 
g^etill. subscrij^tion^ in order to p}ace . the Managers in a 
position to receive applicants at once ; but the orphans 
found ', friends on all sides, so many, and so open-handed, 
that , n general " appeal was rendered >• q^uite unnecessary. 
Anlhnsr . the fbremosl^eand most liberal of these friends 
w^erc' civilians and merchants resident in Calcutta, ^and their 
co-operation was recognised by the militaiy managers passing 
a Resolution,— the .first Resolution of this first , meeting of 
which any record exists,— the meeting at which they 
themselves first formally took their own seats, (March 29th 
1783,) — ^that the Deputy Oopernor and six Managers should 
he elected out of the non^milUary subscrihers. The names of 
these seven are given; but unhappily little more than their 
names; for nothing beyond an occasional conjecture can fit 
any of them in his place, in the Calcutta of that day. 
They were — 

(») Claud Alexander, Es"q., elected Deputy Governor. 

, William Paxton, Esq. 

.(«) James Miller, Esq. 

. Andrew Williams, .Esq; 

{®)Edwar<^ Hay, Esq, 

William Jackson, Esq. 

• (♦) Philip Delisle, Esq- * , 

— ..y, , 

*Claud^ Alexander most probably the enterprising founder of 
the once well-known hopes of Alexander and Co. 
aln the £ark Street Burial Ground, there is, according to the Bengal 
the, tomb pf a Mr. Janies Miller, wha died in July 
64 years of who is described as having been Mint Master. 

a Mr; B, my appears to have been the. Secretary to Government, and 
to have also had considerable taints as an Accountant, for in the C€dcuUa 
Gasms ill* 1786, be is mentioned as haying been appointed Jointt^Seore- 
tary of the Bank of Bengal. His ofiicial connexion with Government 
doubtless made his presence at the mard of Manaf^rs of great in^o^tance; 
to which, also, his knowle&e of iu^uats gave additional value., For at one 
of the early meetings in 478?, |Srj, :H|sy w^s Specially asked to assist the 
Secretary in forming a plnn for ^hAaoHng the business of the Society. 

«The Bengal Qmtuwry tells ue in the South Park Street Burial 
Grobhd, there is the tomb of dne Philip Delisle, who bled in 1788, aged 
46 yd|m : but no allusion to made to hlf occupation, . This name occurs so 
constantly in the Hotificatipns of Ai^tatos of deceased persons in the Calcutta 
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' . * 
Such were the component parts of the original Board of Mana- 
gers. Their first work was to draw up a letter to the Court 
of Directors, bespeaking tieir countenance and support for the 
proposed IHind ; entreating item to make'^ it compulsory on 
all officers thenceforth ei^ring the Service to subscribe; 
asking the Court to take Aarge of the Orphans who migjit 
be in, or should^e sent to, England, and to*give Cadetships to all 
Oq)hans who snbuld prove duly qualified. They then proceeded 
to elect twenty-one orphans, for whom application had been 
already made ; and proposed certain points. to be submitted 
to Sir Elijah Impey for his legal opinion to guide them in dealing 
with exceptional or compliea^ c^ses tvhich might arise.* 

One important Resolution, arising out of their readiness to 
take over in- trust any money belonging to the estates 
-of orphans, provided no legal objection to the transfer were 
raised^vby executors or trustees of such property, shall be given 
in full as explaining the system always adopted by the Society 
in dealing with such trust money. 

Gazette, in the years 1786-6-7, that the inference is either that Mr. Delislo 
was a man of hip^h repute for integrity, and vast good nature, and that he 
became a sdH; of Universal Executor ; or else that he held an office oorp 
responding to that of the present Administrator General. 

* The following are the cases submitted to Sir Elijah' Impey for his 
opinion, which in each case is appended, 

“ Private . subscriptions having been frequently set on foot and 
“sums raised for the benefit of orphan children individually, can tho 
“ persona who have voluntarily and without any kind of written orwerbal 
** appointment taken charge of the amount of such subscriptions, and 
of the infant or infants for whose n^e they were raised, , upon such 
^Mnfant or infants being admitted upon the Orphans Establishment, resign 
^*his or their trust t(f the Managehient, and pay over what shall remain 
‘‘ of such suhscripMon unappropriated to the Societj' P And must not 
*Hhe principle at least .of such unappropriated money of paid over 
** remain in the bands of the Society as a deposit in trust for such infant 
or infants on whose account it waiy;>aid in, till such infant or infants 
arrive at the age prescribed by the ^ules of the Society ^Ibr being put 
** out to trade or business, the Society in the meantime appropriating the 
the interest towards defraying the expenses ^of the child’s maintenance 
“ and education p « ^ • 

Sir Elijah Impey’s opinion., • f 

If the persons here described choose to depofit the money > in the 
hands of the Society, they may do it, but the Society can only be 
** considered as the agent of such persons, ifrho^ chnnot by any; means 
" delegate their responsibility, whether the Society will ehoose accept 
** of the money on such terms', subject to the inspection, and ‘jeantrol of 
“such persoir into whose hand' the subscription may have boen first 
“ paid, is a matter for their own consideration. V 
2wd.-r“ If, after such unappropriatejd ^oney •shall be paid to *tlie 
Society, and the infant or infanta, for whom it was ndw shall have 

W 
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Eesolved, "that it be understood (Uid exjpressied that this 
" Managem0n1i shall appropiiate to the purposes of the Institu- 
" tiou onig the mterent of the sums so thjwwn into the 
Fund, or made (tver in trust to the Society : and that the 
" principal, or original sums, so .^eposited shall always, be 
" consider^ as the right of the orphans on whose part such 
" deposits may be made, to be paid to them either upon 
" tbmr coming of age, or whenevcr» the period shall arive for 
" settling them in business- 

This simply hpnesb rule may contrast favourably with the 
syp^m adopted by certain so«calIed charitable lustitutions in 
Burdpe, where too ofteh fhe diphan's little property is appro- 
priate, in the name of religion too, and absorbed into the wealth 
of the Institution. 

It may be well to anticipate the regular order of events, 
and state here tiie result of this application to the Cqprt of 
Directors, who in a Despatch, dated l4th March, 1786, 
expjicitly laid down the extent to which they would counte- 
nance. and help the Fund. 

The Court approved generally of the objects of the 
proposed Institution, and readily authorised the agency of 

** been admitted on the fouudadon* such iDfa^it or infante shall happen 
“ to die befoiV the age at which ^ it or they would become entitled to 
receive such money, can the Society add it to its capital stock, or who 
“ is to bo considered legally entitled it P ’* 

Opinion. 

If the child ^ here mentioned be legitimate, tjie money belongs to its 
** heirs-at*law ; if ^ illegitimate,, the Crown atone has the legal claim to 
** it. In the latter case it must of course , remain in the possession of 
y the trustee till the Crown assoHs ^ its claim.*' 

Srd » — ** Can such as are by Will or other Deed* appointed executois, 
guai^dians, Or tustees, and thereby become legally vested with the charge 
** of orphan children* of any,^due or ^uins of money bequeathed to them 
by their parents, in case th^* should find their wards, by reason of the 
** smallness c£ the sum bequeathed |hem, or the insolvency of the parent’s 
** estate, entitled to be Emitted' on the foundation, legally resign the 
‘^charge of the person and fortune of their ward to this Society P"'’ 

Opipion. ^ 

Executors, guardians, and trustees carniot vary the trusts with 
** which they are cl)a*rgedf or absolve themselves fk'om the reponsibility 
attending them; biit they may (as in the first answer) constitute the 
" Society tneir agents.^’ > 

4/4. As it is presumed the relations or friends in England, of 
people •firing in this'oountry, whi»e orphans may have been admitted 
*Von the foundation, may* wish to take tham ftom it and take charge of 
’‘.tlmm themselves, can such relations or friends in the life time of the 
** child oblige the Society to give up any sum or sums of money they 
Mfiw have received in trust for the ctiild r ” 

Sir Elijah ariSwers— “ Certainly iiOt. ” 
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the Fay-Hasters : hut expressed its opinion that the sending 
children to England should be confined to legUhmte c^ildren^ 
when both 'parents are Eurapeans. They consented to . remit 
money, to England on account of the Fund on the same 
terms as they did for the "Officers in their Navy. But the 
Court declined to take any general control and direction of 
the orphans in England, or to pledge- themselves to give Caiet- 
ship, as suggested. They also * declined to make subscriji- 
tion compulsory : but in 1798 (G. O. 21st December) on being 
again appealed to, they included subscripjion to the Funds 
as thenceforth one of the terms of the covenant, and rcqTured 
all officers who had not subscribed hitherto to pay up amars. 

Applications for admission now quickly poured in ; and with 
them came the necessity of making some provision Ibr receiving 
- the orphans, ‘ On April 2nd, 1783,. an. arrangement was made 
with a Mr. Cowen, who kept a hoys^ school, to board and 
educate the orphan boys, who were old enough to go (xd 
school, at 40 sicca rupees a month, exclusive of clothing. 

For the girls and infants it was decided that some roomy 
house should be taken, and a respectable person put in charge 
to superintend the establismcnt. ^fhe only house which tlien 
offered, having sufficient accommodation for the purpose, was 
one belonging to Mr. Croftes, situated in Radha Bazaar.* Here 
they placed a Mr. and Mrs. Jervis (or Jervais), allowing for 
educating and dieting them, (the clothing to be a separate 
account), at the rate of 85 rupees a child until the ij^umber 
reached 30, and 30 rupees a head when they should exceed 
that number. ^ , 

In June of this year the Managers, who had hitherto* met 
in Mr. D^lisle^s house, resolved to hold their weekly meetings 
at Mr. Jervis% house: which may, therefore, be regarded as 
the first local habitation*'^ of the Orphan SSciety. 

The work of the Society increasing, an Assistant Secretary (a 
Mr. Henry Ackland) was appointed, on Ils. 200 a month. 

There must be some resemblwiice ' between the laws which 
govern matter, and those which influence mind. A rolling stone 
sets others rpHing. Exefnpla trahunt. A few benevolent flcrinds 
once set rolling, others are catried'along with them. A very few 
months after all this had been going on at Calcutta, there 
came a letter from the Cawnpore Station Committee, suggest- 
ing that as the orphans of Officers were* now being^*providcd 
for, it was time som*e thought was^bestCwed on the childrc^i 

* The writer has been nnstu^cessfuf in his attempts to identify this hpuse. 
Mr. Croftes appears to have been the 8ecrdavy in ^he Revenue I>epartmciit. 
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of soldiers: it was proposed that the ©iphan Society should 
open a school for them ut Cawnpore, whieh tne Bct. 
3. Mackinnon, then Chaplain, of iliat Station, offered to 
superintend. But the influence bf this movement had been 
exuding itself in other quarters also. It was intimated that 
Government were about to make a proposal to the Managers 
to graft on to the Orphan Socieiy a Iiower School for the 
orphans of soldiers. The Cawnpore proposition was conse- 
quently ordered to stand over. 

The proposal- frqm Government came in June 1783, in a com- 
munication from.M^or General Stibberts, t^n officiating as Com- 
num^r-in-Chief. The Government asked the Managers if they 
would undertake the charge' of the orphans, of Non-commis- 
sioned and Private Europeans dn their Establishment, a suitable 
allowance being' made .to ^e Society for each child. The 
Managers expressed their readiness to jandertake the charge, 
at - the rate of Bs. 5 a month for each cluld. The Govern- 
ment replied that this was an excessive demand for each 
child, "iKiing more thah is paid to many artificers in the 
service." The Governor General and Council deemed Es. 3 
sufficient, and were willing to pay at that rate.'^ The 
Managers acceded to the reduced rate, but in terms so 
manly and honourable that they shall speak for themselves. 
The letter is addressed to Miqor General Stibberts. 

After acknowledging the letter under reply, they say 
as follows : — ^ " , 

“The wishes of the officers of the Army, of whose 
“ sentiments oUt this sub|eot we are fully apprised, joined 
“to* a consideration of tlie true spirit of the Institution 
“'committed to our managemeni/ di^se us,., Sir, to,;the most 
“ ready and cheerful acquiescence in the proposal of the Hou’ble 
“ Governor Gkmc&l and Council, and would have operated, 
“permit us .to assure you, to the same effect^ although the 
“offear of the Board had been even more inra^uate to its 
“ object' than it is. • ' ' 

“ But it is proper we should observe that, however 
“ compelmrt ' a monthly'' aUowUnee of iAree rupees^ may be 
"to the maintenance of a. 'Oooiiie or £Udar, yet it cannot 
" thence be ic^nably inferred tiiat the same effiowanee is suf- 
" ficient for the purposes of dieting, (flotbing, and educating 
^ „ — „ — 

It -will scarcely be tbatUot four yesra before, every lejptimate 

child of a private soldier the Ml pay imd .batta of a private 

sol^r, aad that wiffiont aDy,dediieiwna. This only ceased in July, 
177S^ and now fig. 5, wag^hooght toe much II “ 
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the. orphans in question ; ,to say nothings of the expense 
which it would seem must unavoidably attend tlieir future 
establishment, especially that bf the females. We are aware, 
" indeed, that the education requisite to be given to the 
" boys cannot be very e^bnsive : yet as it will at least 
“ be necessary to instruct them in reading and writing, so that 
"they may be equal to the duties of a « sergeant, even ’this 
" article will ‘ibe too ch^irgeable to admit of fair comparison . 
between them and artificers. 

" We might further observe that as the children of Europeans, 
" all of whom have died, and many bled, in the service of the 
" Company, they appear somewhat* better entitled to Ihor'atten- 
tion of Government than any class of native artificers can 
" be ; since, although many years may elapse before they can 
be so usefol/ yet it is not to be doubted but that with suitable 
" care they may be enabled to render essential services here- 
" after in the Military anji Marine departments, not to mention 
" other branches of the public service for which they may 
" become no less qualified. 

"But we purposely decline the discussion of these points; 

< nor will we further press either you, Sir, or the Hon^ble 
" Board, on the subject of the allowance, because wo are hopeful 
" that the funds of the Society* will always be equal to the 
" defrayment of such additional charges on account of the 
" orphans of Non-commissioned Ofiicers and Privates, as may 
" arise from the insufllciency of that allowance/^ 

The Governor Geher^d and Council would not take the hint : 
economical they would be ; and passed a Resolution (1 6th 
May, 1783), that Rs. 3 a head per montli was enough to 
be paid for thq education, clothing, and feeding of the child- 
ren of soldieis; and out of this arose the IjOwer Orphan 
School. , • 

No sooner had the Managers undertaken the additional re- 
sponsibility of superintending the education of the soldiers* 
orphans than they set to work to establish a home for theii 
reception. As this was wholly beside their own direct and 
legitimate work as Managers of the Orphan Society, and as 
it was palpably the dut^ of the Government to incur’ all 
expense in providing a site, and in erecting suitable , Ij^Udings 
for the purpose, the Managers at ohce applied, to Government. 
They asked — ■ • ; 

♦This part of the arrangement was strongly ejected to by the 
Presidency Station Commit^ a misappropiatio;^ of funds subscribed 
by officers for the benefit of orphans <Mily,* * . * 
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* 1^^— Pot a tyrant of land in t|^e vicinity of Calcutta; . 

— Pot a sum of 40,000 rupees, the estimated cost of 
^ the requisite buildings ; ^ 

And to these a 3rd request , was added, that, to meet the 
existing difficulties of educating children in the up-country 
stations, and to rescue them from the contaminating influence of 
barrack life, the children of soldiers still living should be admitted 
to the benefit bf the school about to b<^ formed for the orphans. 

To each of these requests a favourable answer was received 
early in 1784; the choice of four sites was oflered; an 
advance of money promised; apd the children of living soldiers 
declaRSfd to be admissible. • 

The 4 vacant pieces of ground suggested were-*^ 

1st — space lying to the 'southward of the new Jail, 
and between it and the General Hospital.^^ * 

2nd — '^A large piece of grourtd running along the north 
bank of Govindpore Nullah, from tbp bridge at Mr. Lbvin^s 
g^irden to the Belvidere Bridge.” 

3frf.— A piece of ground also on the north side of Govind- 
pore Nullah, extending from Belvidere Bridge to Salmon^s 
fsiej Bridge/^ 

And 4th — A piece of ground immediately adjoining and 
above Ducansore. ” 

Here let us diverge for a short' antiquarian excursion. To 
some at least of oaf readers we feel sure that the attempt 
to identify these localities will not be without interest. 

There will be little difficulty in fixing oh the first site. At 
present this space is cut up oy converging roads ; but at that 
time, as Upjohn’a Map of 1796'8hows, the main road ran from 
the; Chowringhee corner close up to the walls, of the General 
Hospital, leaving a goodly space vacant to the Soifth of the Jail. 

Begarding the sbiiond: and third sites it is only necessary to 
premise that Govindpore Nullah was the old name, of what 
is now called Tolly’s Nullah. Theori^n of thi» earlier name 
may be thus ^ tracedr At the foot of Hastings Bridge 
there stood for many years a smalt shrine to Govludjec;* 
which, it would seem gkve the original title of Govind- 
pore,^ to the Iboalit}* now knoVn Its Coolie Bazaar ; and so 

^ Ihis* shrine, when its removal was neoessary. to make way for the 
approach to Hastixuc's Brffige, was tr^sferred to a vacaOt space close to the 
pmMit Oornmissariat Banr^s in Oiolie Bazaar, where it still stands. 

1768, a sunnitd 'was ba^ granting ronf free to ^‘the English 
Company of Merchants’* the > MowziiS of Covindpore, the richest in the 
l^rf Uflnah of Calcutta, inolttdipg,, .. site ^of the present Fort. In the 
oldest nnap of Calhutta, «iow e^tagt, tjH of 1758 it b mis-spelt 
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the nullah running by came to be called Gooindpore Nulla%» 
In its present name it immortalises the engineering enterprise of 
Major W. Tolly, who widened and straightened it in 1777. 
Under its ntew name it appears so early as 1794* in “ the Procla- 
mation fixing the limits of Calcutta, so that it took but a 
few years for the English 'Engineer Officer to supersede 
the original Hindoo Thak(K)r. 

It is clear then^that thp second site was the space to the east 
of Belvidere bridge, ,now occupied by the Telegraph-store- 
yard; though of Levinas garden and the bridge adjoining 
not a vestige, or a tradition remains; while the* third 
site .was the long space, still vacant, stretching along the 
nullah bank between Belvidere and Kidderpore bridges. The 
name Salmon^s, as it appears in Baboo orthography, is 
evidently a mistake, for in Upjohn^s old map it is called 

Sinnan^s, and in the Proclamation,^' already referred to, 
^^Surman's or Kidderpore bridge." 

The fourth locality is easily identified; it has bat little 
changed its name, or perhaps more oorrectly it still retains its 
original name, of which the above was an' English corruption. 
On the north, of Calcutta, lying between the Cossipore Foundry 
and the country retreats of Tittughur, is a district calle4 
Beccamhur ; Qx\ii\\QiQ clearly laj^ the proffered gardeiu 

One condition was added in ease this site was chosen, 
that compensation to the extent of some Bs. 3,000 should 
be given to the boatmen who had hutted themselves, and 
formed a settlement on the ground adjacent to this garden. 

Of these four sites the Managers deemed the latter "the most 
eligible, probably from there being a house on the ground 
ready fer imx^pdiate use ; •and at once advertised for tenders 
for the adaptation of the existing buildings, abd the erec- 
tion of such others as were necessary. Ati application 
was made to Government for an advance of its. 20,000 
towards these alterations; bat it was ipet by an offer of 
the empty warehouses at the Company's Factory at Pulta, 
near Ishapore, as a temporary arrangement ; for" the financial 
difficulties of Government rendered It impossible for them then 
to spare that sum from Che Treasury, tA.nd who that recalls 
the state of Bengal at that time (*17^4),-r— the war in tlie 
Carnatic, the attitude of the Mahrattas, the Army gijt months 
in arrears of pay, the stipulated payments from* tlie several 
native states irregularly made,~who can. think of this 
accumulation of demands on an ^already exhansted Treasury, 
and wonder at Government asking for time, and Sug- 
gesting as an expedient ‘th^, Pulfp Factory? However 
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t^e M^ut^gers, having a coiii^i^rable 8 u«n in hand* and being 
unwilling to Joee this chance of jDuoansore, which was 
on many accfounte preferable to Palta, began at their own 
expense to set the place in order ; the more urgentf; alterations 
were covered by about Rs. 3,500 ; and by the end of the year 
the garden-house was teady to receive such soldiers^ orphans 
as had already arrived in Calcutta; and they moved in, 96 
* 8tTOhg-^64 girls and 4^ boys, nhderr charge of two Serjeants 
and^their wives, . Government also, at the recommendation of 
General Stibberti flowed en Assistant Surgeon on 200 rupees 
a month . (including the supply of medicines) to be attached 
to the^ Establishment. ' . " 

It has been noticed that Government refused to give more 
than Rs. 8 a month for each of the soldiers* orphans, although 
the Managers asked for Rs. 5 ; and it may be mentioned 
that of the many tenders sent in to the children, 

not including teaching and clothing, not one was under 
Rs. 5 a head, which shows how moderate was the estimate 
sent in by the Manajgers.' However for a short time the 
Managers were in great concern that even the Rs. 3, would 
cease soon as eadi child reached the age of 12 years. For 
«aeh appeared to be the intention of Goyernmeut. Against 
this they earnestly protested } they pointed out tp Govern- 
ment that, to stop the allowance at 12 was virtually to throw 
away all that had beeii. spent * on these children, as they 
would then be only beginning to' know the value of educa- 
tion, and would still be far too young to earn their own 
bread. (Jeneral ^tibbert warmly supported this remon- 
strance, and the ^ point was .carried; the allowance was in 
every case to be continued till 15 years o^age; and "in 
"particular cases, such as mental or bodily infirmities,” the 
payment was to bc^ drawn for such period as the Managers 
should deem necessary. The Court of Directors, however, in 
a Despatch bearing 4ate 24lh February, 1786, declared Rs. 5 
to be only a fair rate, and authorised its payment, with 
arrears from the first formation of the Loswer Sclihol. 

Dueansore,, however, was^not d^tined to be long the home of 
the soldiers* orphans 9 from various bauses the working of the 
establishment proved‘^*very unsatisfactory ; the distance from 
Calcutta rendered efficient supervision impossible ; and many 
'^cal disadvantages preifented themselves. So that when about 
Jthis time a large house at 'Howrah^ known*‘as " Levett*s house 


f 1784, the ^ouutB showi^ from Hubecripitona alone, inde- 

pendent of aepoaits and i^mnony/a bHance of 47,600 rupees* 
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and garden/^ was mast opportunely offered for , sal^ the 
Managers resolved to purchase it, though the price *was 
lis. 66,000. Towards this sum they applied to Government 
to give the Rs. 40^000 which had been promised towards the 
erection of suitable buildings £6r the '*feoldiers^ orphans ; and the 
Managers lyere prepared to invest Rs. 25,000 on account of 
the Orphan Society with the view of bringing together the 
two schools undof the same,roof. This arringement was carried 
out at once; though many months elapsed before the sanctbn 
came from England to pay the Rs. 40,000, which the Society 
advanced. The children of the Lower School ^ere brought 
down by boat from Ducansore, and cfbcilpied the whole gr6und 
floor ; while the ofiicers^ children, henceforth distinguished as 
the Upper School also came,~the boys from Mr. .Cowen^s, and 
.the girls and infants from the^Radha Bazaar House, — and 
were located in the upper story. There, by the end of ,1785, 
all were housed; the Upper School mustering 96, and the 
Lower School having already risen to 160, boys and girls. 

But we have been anticipating as regards the condition 
of the Upper School, in order to reach the common standing 
point which the Hovvrah establishment offered. We must 
now retrace our steps, and take up the thread of the general 
history of the Society where we dropped it. 

Tlie Orphan Society appears to have furnished no exception 
to the general character of Calcutta life, as shifting as the 
sands of the river Hooghly that flows by. Before the end 
of the year 1783, no less than three of the six elected officers 
had disappeared from the list of Managers ; ^ Major Duncan 
nnd Captain Baillie had left, on the removal of their regiments 
to Berliampore ; gnd Captain -W, Bruce had died; tvhile thC 
Honorary Secretary^ Captain W. Kirkpatrick, the life of the 
whole, was driven by broken health to Bng&nd, This latter 
event, however, was turned to good account; as it did securing 
for the infant Society a zealous represei^tative at^ Leadenhair 
Street; for Captain Kirkpatrick carried with him full authority 
to represent the Society ^ and it is evident that in many ways 
his energetic advocacy proved of incalculable value* He found 
ready support, too, from seversfl refired old Indiafls; and on his 
return to India in 178^ he left the interests of the Society, in 
the hands of a retired ]\flmras Officer, Maj^r Alexander Mitchell. 
In other quarters, also, he pleaded thes^good cause ; be tbtai'tied 
liberal aid in the forfli of large grants of bool^,y&c., from 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowtedj^ ; and indeed 
it was to him the Institulibn was ii^deh^ed , for its f\rst 
Sunerintma^ent, the Rev. David Brrown,-r-a name so much 
more genewdly^ connected with the ' early days of the Old 
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Mission Churchy and associated with those of Claudius 
Buchanan^ Henry Martin^ abd Thomason, that his original 
appointment, the one which brought him to India, that of 
Superiutendemt of the Military Orphan -Society, is often 
quite overlooked; yet such was his first sphere of duty,* on 
which he . entered on June "18th, 1786.t Ofe this more 
anon, . 

It has been already noticed, that ii was not until the end 
of 1785, that any reply came from the Court of Directors, 
to the Society's , application, thougli it had been forwarded 
in 1783. Apd little was this delay to be wondered at ; it arose 
froik no indifference t6 the welUbein^ of their servants, and 
of ‘ the orphans of their late servants, in India. Look for one 
moment at the condition of the political world in England 
during those three years. The year 1782 had witnessed the 
death of Lord North's ministry ; then came the short-lived 
ministry of the Marquis of Rockingham, followed for a few 
months by Lord Sherburne. Early in 1783, came Lord North 
again, with the Coalition Minikry ; to make way before the 
end of the year for the Boy-Premier, William Pitt. And 
of ejch successive Ministry India, and an India Bill, seem to 
have been the cruac; for the Indian Charter was now expiring, 
and the terms of its renewal was the causa teternma belli. 
Throughout this momentous and rancorous party struggle, 
the Court of Directors were of course in imminent peril ; 
their very existence, as a political body at least, was in danger. 
And, besides their danger from a Parliamentary faction, the 
policy of the ♦Governor-General, Warren Hastings, furnished 
constantly a bone <rf contention between other parties. On 
one side were the Ministry of the day, whichever it was, 
grasmng at the patronage of India on the« other side were 
the Court of Proprietors of India Stock ever ready to vindi- 
cate the character of Warren Hastings, and support his policy : 
and thus the Directors, attacked on this side and on that, 
torn hither and thither, were rendered well nigh powerless. 

Under such a state of things it can scarcely be wondered at 
if, ‘with the pressure of business involving their political life, 
and death, the Directors sufiSsreid the claims of the orphans, 
however warmly, advocated, to stand ^yer. 

^ Araong the recomnjeaditione which Mr. Brown^ says were held out 
to him, not by Kirkpatrick.be it ^emembe^, were that ^^the climate 
was considered healthy, and provisions cheap.’* Zife bf the Bevd, 
J>. Biywn. p. e. “ • 

f Zjfe of JEtevd, D, p. 25. 

j Even Pitt, who romft oh Warren Hastiiig’s success, is not altogether flear 
in this matter. See Gleig*s iife qf Warren JECaetings, lil. Chap. 8. 
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When tlie decision of the Court did come^ it made up for* 
any delay in the liberality with which the general princ^l^s 
of the Fund were adopted, and the wisdom with which some 
of the details were.modified. The most important modification 
has been al read jr noticed ; it was declared undesirable to send 
to England the illegitimate orphans, who were to be educated 
in India; while the plan of sending the legitimate orphans 
home for education was^ highly approved. The receipt of 
this decision of the Court called the Management at once into 
action. Having no school of their own in England for the. 
reception of these orphans, and moreover "deeming it much 
more desirable that t^he affection* and interest of relatives 
should be enlisted on their behalf, they resolved on a rate 
of English out-ward allowances — £2S^ a year to all orphans 
w under 6 years of age ; while between the ages of 6 and 
14, to each boy £35, and to each girl £40 a year. Major 
A. Mitchell, undertook to- receive ,,charge of all the orphans 
on arrival, and to consign them to their friends ; and more- 
over to see that the allowance granted was expended in 
their education. In 1787, a payment of £100 a year was 
made to him in consideratibn of the trouble and expense he 
might be called ^n to incur in the cause, of the Society. 
Out of this grew the Home Agency. ” 

Consequent'* on the appointment of Major Mitchell as 
the Society's Agent in England, a Committee was also 
formed there in the end , of 1786; on which we recognise 
among others the . names of some who had be^n active 
Members of the Management in India, — Claud Alexander, Esq., 
who Ijad been Deputy Governor; and General Stibbert, for 
somo time Governor. Andhcre itmayiiot.be out of place to 
mention that apiong the warmest advocates of the claims of the 
Society, to whom it was mainly ifidebtedifor the favour it 
met with in the Council Chamber at Calcutta, and to whose 
hearty co-operation, while his name still carried so great 
weight at the < India House, it owed much of - the support 
given to it there, we welcome the name of Warren Hastings. 

In working out their plans, the Managers were continually 
finding it necessary to modify <fp alter some minor details of 
the system as originally ^ sl^etched out.; but the leading 
principles of the Society remained iinohajiged. One of the 
first alterations requires special notice* ‘It was in the system 
of electing the Military Members of the Management. In 
the hope ’ of creating a wider and more general interest in 
the* working of the Society, •it was resolved, on the recom- 
mendation of the Army, that, •intend ot two Members being 
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chosen by e^h of the three Brigades^ the following six stations 
should each appoint one representative Manager,— the Presi- 
dency and Barrackpore, Puttyghur, Cawnpore, Chunar, Dinapore> 
and Berhampore; this arrangement^ every way better and 
more aobeptable^ was introdnced in May, 1787. 

Apropm of Station Committees let us remark that it is 
atnusing to Iree how soon they began to verify the fears, 
which were put forth^ in the forjpj of anticipated objections, 
about their interference with the General Management; It 
occurred thus.. The duties of Mr. Ackland,. the Secretary, 
had greatly incres^ed, taking up his vfhole time> aud rendering 
it impossible for him to add to his income by other work 
in l^ure hours ; he had no leisure hours. So the Manage- 
ment had only done, justice in increasing his salary by giving 
him an extra Bs. 100, under the head of house-rent. Then, 
money had been expended by the Fund at Ducausore ;* and a 
large sum of Bs. ^5,000, invested in the house at Howrah. 
All these acts furnished grounds of complaint, and brought 
strong remonstrances from several of the Station Committees. 
They claimed that they at least, if not the whole Army, should 
be consulted in every such proposed item of expenditure. To 
this the Managers replied firmly that if they were not to bo 
trusted they must withdraw. Their ready devotion of time 
and labour were ample guarantee of the deep interest they felt 
in the prosperity of the Society j their locd knowledge quali- 
fied them to judge on such points far better . than distant 
Station Committees; and moreover the delay in obtaining the 
.opinion of officers so widely dispersed, would render action 
impossible ;--*a r&ent case was quoted; some question had arisen 
about the admission of an orphan; it ba^ been circulated 
for the opinion of the Army, and eighteen moqths had elapsed, 
and yet some of the Station Committees had sent no answers, 
and the ease had been pending all the time! If therefore 
the Managers were not to feel empowered to act in such 
special cases, when much depended on prompibness of action, 
they must beg to resign their places at the Board. Any 
fundamental principle, aiy alteration of a rule, they would 
of course submit to the Artoy, ^but they must have discre- 
tionary power in. details. .This brought the Station 
Committees to their senses; and the Army, on appeal to 
them, by a large majority supported the Managers. The 
only good which it would s^em the Station Committees 
gained by their attempt at interference, and which on the 

* TUs was sufieeqaently repaid by the Government. 
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first representation woul^ have been grant^d^ was that each local 
Secretary received a small sum as office-allowance^ besides a 
small salary for^a clerk; and thus peace was restored^ and 
a great principle established. 

Much has been said of. late about cultivating and colo^, 
nizing the Soonderbuns. . It is often spoken of as a bold and 
a idea. It is not so xtew as it may be supposed to* be. 
We find it suggested <jighty years ago as a field whereon 
to utilise the education of our orphan boys^ and as a form 
of dowry for our young ladies ! The proposal then undoubt- 
edly novel, and in the form it then assumed^ very original, 
shall be given in the proposer^s own words. It eruanated 
from Colonel Thomas Deane Pearse (who had baen elected 
Deputy Governor on the retirement of Mr. Claud Alexander) 
.and bears date, March 8th, 1786. 

The more 1 reflect on the future state of the orphans 
under charge of the Society, the more I am distressed . on 
their account. I cannot find employment for them in 
" India, and the Directors have, with good “reason I think, 
" forbidden their, being sent to England. 

There are very few trades in which the children can earn 
a decent livelihood in this part of the world, and fo^ver 
people to whom they could be entrusted for instruction ; 
The majority of tradesmen in India are so very low, and 
of such very bad jmorals,* that it seems little less than 
certain ruin to the children to put them out apprentices ; 
and the shipping trade ,is so very dead that it could not 
take off half the boys. ^ 

But when* I consider what is to be done with the girls, 
“ I am still more bewildered. In England there are few 
trades that gmploy girls, and in India, two of each of those 
trades would overstock the Settlement; and consequently 
the difficulties increase the more I endeavour to remove them. 

Agriculture alone does promise something; and when 
I cast my eyes on the Soonderbuns and uncultivated tracts, 
I wish they were peopled as they were of oldl 
'‘If the Company and Directofs will agree to it, •these 
" useless deserts may afford cobifoi'ts and employment to all 
‘'the children when they arrive at maufs estate; and in pro- 
" cess of time may be peopled by a race of. our own. ; 

" I recommend, therefore, requesting the. Directoie to direct 
" that there be given to every boy, the son of to Officer, When 

* Happily 80 years have maie a great ^nge for tbe better,in this 
(if it were true then), as well as in other features jof Tndiaa life. 
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attains tW of 18 yearly, one hundred acres of. land, 
^rand to every son of a non**cotn"rnissioned officer, or private, at 
" the .same ; to every girl, the daughter of an officer, 

fifty acres on Iier day of marriage, and to every girl, the 
daughter^of a non-commissioned officer or private, twenty-five, 
^'That the boys be pernlitted tp marry at 18, and the girls 

That it be recommended to giye a married couple the 
lands contiguous to each other. 

'^^That the lands be free for the first ,10 years, paying 
half quit rent the n^t 10, and the same as other rice lands 
aftemvards. ^ ^ 

The establishment, on which these young agriculturists 
were to start, was certainly of the simplest and most primitive 
character. One bull and bullock to every five arces, and ten 
'‘cows and two ploughs to every hundred acres; a bungalow 
of i^raw and bamboos, containing two rooms and one small 
" kitchen : one iron pot, and a set of earthen kitchen utensils ; 
" one bed, four chairs, a table and a decent equipment of table 
" necessaries ; also a suit of cloaths and six phanges oi uuder- 
" cloaths. ” 

This proposal was generally approved of by the Managers, but 
it found no favour in the Council Chamber, and so it fell through. 

Hitherto the Orphan Society had deceived no pecuniary 
aid from the Government, beyond the privilege of trans* 
mitting money to England on the somewhat advantageous 
terms which werei granted to their Officers in the Indian 
Navy. The sum of Rs. 40,000, paid towards the purchase of 
Levofct’s house, was the Government share for the accommoda- 
tion of the orphans of the soldiers ^ the Lower^ Orphan School 
being a Government. Institution, of which the ^Managers had 
only consented to *take charge and superintendence. All 
the Society's accumulations were vested in the Public Funds, 
as a mere , ordinary commerlcal transaction. But now . an 
opportunity offered? which the Government were solicited 
to take advantage of^ to give material, support to the Society ; 
it was by making the ^rant> which is technically known 
as the " llohiila Donation mdneyf 
As probably the ‘real history of this Donation is but 
little known, a short account of it may not be unwelcome. 

In the •earlier part of the*^ 18bh century; a tribe of 
Affghans, named RohilTas, had corner down wandering 
through the length of Hindostan, then hardly held* together 
in th§ enfeebled grasp of the already -effete and expiring Moghul 
Dynasty. They founij littld difficulty in appropriating anjr 
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regidft they 'might fancy; the Doab,,the fertile tract lying 
between the Ganges ^and the Jumna^ attracted them^ and there 
they settled down, and made for themselves a home, giving 
to the tract itself, the name by yvhich it is to this day 
familiarly known, that of Itohneand« But they had on their 
south-east a province which, under the protection of English 
men and English treaties, ^was a barrier to their fiuther aggres- 
sions, and to which tliey^ themselves were in return a cau^e 
of anx:iety and alarm* In 1773, a band of these Rohilla 
Sirdars designed an attack on the district bordering on 
Oude« The kingdom of Oude, — for though only a Nawab- 
ship, nominally holding under the king of Delhi, was 
virtually, under English protection, an independent kingdom- 
had for its chief tlie Vizier, (as the Navvab of Oude was 
called,) Serajah Dowlah, who was regarded by the English 
as, a useful ally. On his application for help against the Rohillas, 
the Dinapore Brigade was ordered to hold itself in readiness 
to assist him in the!^ defence of his own kingdom, and 
in expelling the Rohillas ; the terms being that the Nawab 
should pay 40 lacs of rupees, besides the expense of the 
Brigade (estimated at lacs of rupees per month) during 
their operations in his cause.* The Allahabad portion of 
the Brigade were called into the field. Tlie Rohillas were 
defeated; and the Nabob paid over, besides other sums, 
lOi lacs of rupees for their services. This money it had 
been resolved to divide among the troops engaged the 
campaign; the bulk of it had been so divided: but about 
50,000 remaining; a* Committee, consistii^ of the Accountant 
General and two Managers of the Society, Vas appointed in 
Calcutta, to whpm it was publicly notified that all unsatisfied 
claims should J)e sent in for examination. But after all such 
were paid, V there still remained sothe Rs.* 23,000 unclaimed, 
which is described as the shares of those who had been 

removed from the service by leave of absence to Europe, f 

death, resignation, or otheiwise. 

It was suggested by Captain Kirkpatrick while in England, 
and warmly supported by Warren® Hastings, that this, sum 
should be made over to the •Orjfiian Society, and the interest of 
it applied to general purposes : but some legal objections were 
raised, one being that, should any future, claimant appear, he 
might claim back interest on his share, otj the ground that the 
Societ/ wfei^ receiving hteresf on the whole sum : at length this 

* Auber’s India, chap, VII. Vot 1, p. 400. 

t This is not altogether intelligible. * 
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^ ottier diffio^ties weije. got ovor by tie following Tarrangiihent 
1786 <:-4iTIie amount itself remained in |ihe bands of 
Government, but a sum not exqeeding 8 per cent, on 
it, bv^t not called interest y was to l)e credited yearly to 
the Society, \Thus un^er* the head of Rohilla Donation 
money* the Society receives every year Co. ,Rs. l,762-13-?4.t 
Such was the cautious arrangement upder which alone Goveru- 
. ment then felt justified in giving material help to the Society. 

And now, having followed the Management through the 
leading events^ and changes in the general administration of the 
Society,^ it is time to see how all this time the orphans of ifche 
TJpper^School had been fermg. It soon became evident that 
the original plan for boarding them out was not working well ; 
month by month the reports of* the Managers contained com- 
plaints, While the girls under Mts. Jervis were receiving a 
fair amount of attention and care, the existing arrangements 
with Mr Cowen were by common consent far from satis- 
factory; The boj^s appeared to be ^ell taught ; but the 
internal economy of the house was pronounced abominable ; 
the rooms were dirty, the linen filthy, and the food very 
bad ! Mr, Cowen was plainly told that unless a general 
improvement took place, — unless, in short, these orphans, being 
sons of officers for whom an ample payment was made, were 
put on an equal footing as regards care and comforts with 
his other pupils, — the Managers would be compelled to remove 
thein.i Mr. Alexander, who had been specially deputed to 
inspect the school, gives the worst report of all: but be finds 
even in that abode^ of filth one clean spot, and describes it 
in glowing terms ; and in justice to the memory of Mr. Cowen 
, we will give him the benefit of that one redeeming trait in bis 
model seminary. ^ ^^On a Saturday afternopn/^ says Mr. 
Alexander, everyt boy is* ordered into the verandah, where 
“ two larM earthen jars are placed. They are then stripped, 
“ two and two at a time, are well washed and scrubbed by a 
couple of stout slaves with soap and warm water. I found 
“ Mr. Cowen sitting in the verandah overseeing this necessary 
“cleaning performed, and taking account of every boy as he 
“ came out of the • jar, that? ndne might escape. Mr. 
Alexander urged that this process might with advantage 
be repeated more/ frequently than once a week; But 
even thist did not reconcib the Managers tp the fisting 

IB sometimeB erroneously farmed " Rohilla Prize Moim. ** 
equivalent for Sonat Ra. being at the rat© of 8 per cent. 

0n Rs:23,O27.l2-Oi ® , 
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arrangdments. ' It wal clear that lilie bnly of 
ally securiagi* thfe. proper “education and feeding of the 
children^ would be by having fot; the boys, as well afl 
for the girls, a. ’house directly Under the control of . 
resident Superintendent. , ' ' 

This, as 'we have already seen, combined with the difficulties 
at Dueansore, bad^,led to the;])urcha8e of Levett^s property. 

The Visitor at’ Howrah nvho takes his stand on the bridge 
which crosses the Railway, and looks to the left oh the ground 
riowjput up^ with side lines and shuntings; or covered with 
engine-houses, workshops, and goddwns, and beyond these 
on the goodly hospital ahd various ot?her buildings which lie 
. on the river bank, would find it difficult to realise the fact 
that all from Howrah Ghat to Tel Kbal Ghat was one vast 
‘enclosure, and the large four tarreted house immediately before 
him, now used as the Cutohery, stood in the midst of it, and 
was the home of the orphslns of the Old Bengal Armyi 
It seemed a welbplanned Institution; it had an English 
clergyman as its Superintendent^ with a Head Master and 
Mistress for' the Upper School, also out from England ; while 
the tuition and care of the Lower School was in the hands 
of highly recommended Army Serjeants and their wives. 
At first all promised well. But, alas ! if the Society's records 
tell 'true, but little of the promised good was realised^ and a 
large amount of care and trouble,* which was little anticipated, 
devolved on the Managers. It soon indicated signs of human 
imperfection.’ The Serjeants, however highly recommended, 
would drink; their wives, however respectably i?eport(j|jjl of, would 
bring barrack habits and language into the precincts of the 
Lower Schools. ‘The School Master of the Upper School would 
find, or make, time for other work which proved more lucrative, 
or, which, to speak more correctly, furnished*a substantial addition 
to the pay he received for his school duties. But the greatest 
disappointment, and the most serious difficulty experienced by the 
Managers, arose from the change which came over the Superintenr 
dent. On first entering upon, bis duties the, Rev. David Brown 
displayed great energy an4 he introduced an admirable 
system for the internal management of %he Institution ; and 
devoted himself so heartily to his duties, that the Managers, 
to show their appreciation of his seriiges, applied to GoVernmeiit 
to give hinj a Chaplaincy oh the Estaplisfiment ; thei'&by raising 
bis salary from this small sum of Rs. 243, to that of Rs. 
493-14-8. .Bvit the Chaplaingy l(rot them their Superintendent. 
Before leaving England Mr. BrQwn^had received ina^ed kindness 
asid help from the already " Venerable Somety " for Promoting 
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Christian Kn^wledg^, in the advantages which accrued ' to him 
from beitig q^e an Honorary Member : also liberal grants of 
boohs for usd in Indial Now this Society had founded the first 
mission.’ of i>^e Church o^ England in Bengal. . Mr^ Kiemander, 
the pastor of Beti Tephillah:, as the Mission Church uras called, 

. waa., their lilissiotia^. ;»He wad nOw broken in health, for he 
! had been labouring here since 17b8j and was 75 years of age. 
Mr. Brown’s sympathy was atbnce appealed to; a sense of 
obligation to' tbe Society, ahd of ooihmiseratiqn for the old 
pastor, induced ' him to ^offlerocoasional help, which only as 
a Chaplain could he in those days have done. ; At length, with 
the. 'o6nsent of the Manhgers, he was pcftnitted to assist 'Mr. 
Kierhander regularly to the extent of one sermon every 
Sunday, provided it iti no way interfered with his direct duties 
among the orphans. But the connexion became very fascina- 
ting. The pulpit of the preacher offered biore attractions than 
the office-table of the Superintendent or the school-desk of 
the teacher ; and so it came, not unnaturally, that the duties 
of the C^phanage. were one after another made to give Way to 
the increasing demands of the Mission Church. A warm 
correspondence ensued- betvyeen Mr. Brown and the Managers, 
which ended in the severment. of his connexion, with the 
Orphan Society in the beginning of 1788 ; and he then became 
permanently attached %> the Old Mission Church, and mras 
the first of that series > of Chaplains whose names are still 
reverently treasured among the traditions of that Church. 

His place was filled bj^ Charles Seocombe,- at the time 

Chaplain |t Beshamporc, who gave proofs of considerable 
judgment and zeal in re-orgonising tbe somewhat confused state 
into which the af&irf pf tW Orphanage had fallen. But other 
and graver difficulties were presenting themselves. The lack 
of "active supervisibb bad engendered neglect in all depart- 
ments; the. condition of the children had been overlooked; 
the serwints of every grade had become carel^. Dirt and 
its" concomitant disease, especially cuteneons disease, .arising 
from want of cleanliness) had got a footing in the Insti- 
tution, and needed more radical measnros' .t^n the intro- 
duction of ,a new .®Supenntendent to restdre' things to a 
healthy condition. In fact, dikn old Borne, it was wd mind 
prey»a««.. . The number of qhildran 'Md beeoine too great; 
for the Schools were no ’’ longer - condned to orphans, the 
children of bving officers for whom in*' , remote np-eonUtry 
stations offered no means of education; had cpmc from in 
eoBfiderable n u mbers^* As, as* for the Lower .School, it 
' Girls' were «t Bs. 32, and boys at Rs. 30. 
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was the school ^or all India* It was virtually compulsory 
on all parents to send tJjeir children, when they reached the^age 
of four years, to the Orphanage, for if not sent they would forfeit 
the Government allowance. . So that at the time we are speaking, 
of, (1790, ) the hon^e contained, of the Upper School, 57 boys, 
and 40 girls, and the Lower School, 179 boys, and 116 girls. 
Let any one now explore ‘ the Howr^th Gutchery and think 
of it as a home . for sosne"* 400 childern, besides masters, 
mistresses, sergeants^ , matrons, &c., &c., and he will hardly 
wonder that week after week the visiting Managers* complained 
of the condition of the chi|drcn, the very irritable skin- 
disease, already alluded to, had heconie epidemic> as well . as infla- 
mation of the *eyes, also attributed mainly to vvant > of clean- 
liness, itnd in many cases proving , fatal to the sight. Nor 
will he wonder that " a Committee of ,the Faculty should 
report that ^ nothing would relieve the miserable objects 
'' which now crowded the Hospital and the house but more 
“ room and freer circulation of air.^^ 

It seemd as if at length matter's had reached that point, 
tie mnty from which any change must of necessity bo for 
the better. One thing was clear,^some alteration must take 
place. It was useless to enforce weekly reports from the 
the visiting Managers to requ&e Superintendent and Surgeon 
to be in attendance to accompany the Manager on his vh;it 
over the house. Some far more radical change .was needed. No 
half measure would be of any avail. < Either the house itself 
must be greatly enlarged, and an independent building erected 
for a hospital, at an estimated cost of at le^t Its. 35,000^ or 
else the two schools must be separated. 

It is more .4han possible, judging from the tenor of the 
Minutes of that period, that the former course would have 
been adopted, had not other motives bcfen also brought to 
bear on the decision of the Managers. 

Of those other motives we would not speak with undue 
severity, yet sp^k of them we poust, if in our interest in this 
noble Institution we would make the history of the past serve at 
all as a beacon light for the future; though we feel it is only 
due to the Society, as it appears in 1866/ to express a 
conviction, that a very different course has of late ye^ been 
adopted by the Managers, and a correspo^ing improv^ tope of 
mind and life has, under the influence Of English gentlewomen 
at its head, h6e%im{»arted into the Upper SchooL 
The Itpper ^ool, be’ it remethbere^, is the prily material 
evidence of the working hf this «S^ociety« It is to the 
jaass of English residents the em*hodinient, the impersonation, 
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'bf the S.ociety ;■ 'whereas, only forms, as will have been 
already seoQ, .one ^rtion of the Society's wide and varied opera" 
tions. If. this ' School did &il, as we acknowledge we feel it 
>^dfai], to realise .jail that a retrospect of its career naturally 
leads one, to believe it was capable of effecting the cause of 
that failare .my be traced very far back; the wrong bias 
wm"'^ given at a very early perbd of its existence. We 
deWt it at the outset, in' the code of rules, by which 
on its first establishment at Howrah it was to be 
governed. The- end set before Superintendent, Masters, and 
Mistresses was not* only to forip the ideas of the children, 
"and Ad improve their ’minds,” but while “rendering the 
“ boys agreeable in their manners and sociable in their habits 
“ and disposition ” to “jrender the girlt agreeable and engaging 
“ in their deportment, ;that they might make eligible marriages 
“ in the. Settiement ” ' 

In the very distribution of prizes we see the same spirit 
bursting forth. While the boys are rewarded with books, such 
as Thomson's Poems, Addison'e Works,, the Rambler, &c., the 
proficiency of the gprls in their more refined accomplishments is 
characteristically rewarded,; the best reader receives, not a book 
but a pair of ear-rings, the best worker, not a work-box, but 
another pair ; of ear-rings the best writer a breast pin ; a suit 
of ribbands is the prize for the best repeating, and a sash for 
the best spelling ! Vanity as the handmaid to matrimony. 

That ihe Howrah arrangements failed in marrying off 
tile young ladies> more, than ophthalmia, or that other 
disease not to be named to ears polite, was the real cause which 
brought them over from that side of the water. The lever was 
applied by no other than Major Krikpatrick himself ; and every 
member of the Management lent a ready hand* to move tiie 
Upper School into fa locality more productive of likely and 
eligible husbaij^ds. , * - . 

“ There is every prospect,” (wrote Major Kiikpatrick more 
pointedly tlmh poUtdy) , t^at the unmarried. .girlB would 
“ become a burthen to the Punds, apd the Orphan Honse an Hos- 
pital for old women as welt as an A^lum for infants. ” There 
was Staring the Managers the*^ face the astounding fact 
(recorded by another •of the Managers) that several of the 
young ladies had alret^y. attained the ripe agd “ of 1^ years, 
'*** and yet «had received ho proposals .of marriage which the 
Managers could approve of 1 ” It hhd been decked that dancing 
should form an impo^tant^art of their odumii^n, ai though 
dancing were the great qnalifioatiotf for matrimony; a dancing 
Master was engaged mt . Rs‘. 60 a month, to, preside ove^ 
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this “-School for Wives balls were given frequently to , promote 
the desired result; 'and yet, despite expense imd the 

number of young ladies was increasing rath^ than dimittiahing ! 
So the Upper School was to be brought over to the Calcutta side ; 
and so urgent seemed the case, from the comlnued causes, of 
sickness 'and i celibacy, that when the noble house, formerly 
occupied by Mr. Barlow, at Kidderpore, was offered at a rental 
of Bs. 450 a md&t'h, the meeting, held on Tuesday the 1st 
of June, 1790, which decided , on renting it, resolved that 
all the Upper School children were to be^brought in on the 
folUmmg Monday / And on the ISfonday they came. 

Now if there was nOhpolitical wisdbnr (as the Court of Directors 
declared there w;u not) in the original design of sending all 
the orphans of olScers to England io be educated, there was 
ut least much kindly feeling and good sense. But if only, 
when the i^estriction was enforced, and it became necessary to form 
a Home in India, the same kindly feeling and good sense had 
influenced thtt^ounsels of the' managers .to, make that Home a 
profitable one,~if, instead of being taught to regard matrimony 
as the one great object of education, the aim and end of 
existence, the young ladies of 70 years ago, and for yeai-s and 
years after, had been taught that there were many spheres of 
duty, of usefulness, which an unmarried lady, may fill and adorn, 
— then had India seen in her schools and quiet English' homes 
good proof of the wisdom which presided, over thie Orphan* 
age of the Army. * 

And now, as the doors of Kidderpore House open to receive 
the orphans, let us take a passing glance .a^the itotablishment 
which enters. The Superintendent has disappeared. With 
the separation of the two schools hjs services were considered no 
longer necessasy. There are a Schpol-Master, and. SchoohMis* 
tress, each having one Assistant, a Secretory, and a Surgeon ; 
(and a Home Agent.)* , It may not proye, uninteresting to the 
wards of 1866 to know ^what was t|^ ^^^escribed dress of 
the wards of 1790. It 'it.midsumtt^.;>,.!The boys appear 
in a white nankeen jaeket, and dravietB of .' white htrong 


* The monthly cost of the estoblieluiwnt was ai) fbUo«8 


Schoohmaeter . Bs. 

Assistant master 
School mistress • » 
Assistant mistress .' 

House servants i,» 


213 Seeretoiy ' > . Bs. 200 

150 Do. HousI Bent - \ 100 

200 OffiteBstAlt . ; - SO 

SO Surgepn '(supplying msdhnhe) 100 

67-8 , Home Agent ,£ 100:a yeSr * 


The boys were dieted^ the master; the 11 elder at Bs. 11; and the 
rest at m 8 A head. .The ghH hy the mistress, 13 ddw at Bs. 12; and 
the restat'Bs. 7. , A, „ 

The average monthly cost of each chua was 2p-8. 



;C the ^Is in a loi^ shift of thin tossah, 

'iiWth a,frock;o£' sit^n^ t^vxgefiharkonmh. As the cold weather 
^ . comes on, thct^hoye will change the thin nankeen jackets for 
a coat -^d wail^oat of scarlet . cloth with blue culft, and for 
dwsootee "*^1080 trowsers of nankeen,", while the girls 

wiU wake ho. enitSirard change, only adding for wasmth’s sake a 
, l^tticoat of Patna chintz. ■* . , 

Andiasthe doors close on them, aniLtbey distribote tnemseives 
ovet the noble range of bnildmg, this paper, Way fitly close 
,t0o. We have- oi^ly aa>yet gone over 8 years of the history 
of the Fpnd, but the 76 yearSyWhioh remain jWilt scarcely occupy 
more-apace; yet they will,’' we' hope contain stateifients even 
more important} they will tell of the fuller .development of a 
'grand j^ign, of a Fund byear y year becoming financially more 
sound, natu, .lrom being purely an Army institution, it became, 
under Uie requirements of Imperial policy, absorbed into the 
general administration of the couutiy. 
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TT is a popular opinion that the retired Anj^lo-Indian is 
A the most miserable of human Beings, Burying himself 
in Bayswater, — ^rightly on that account dignified with the 
nick name of Asia-Minor,— the old Indian is populaily 
supposed to reserve to himself the right of grumbling at a 
society in which he docs not mingle, and of railing gt 
people to whose customs he is too indianized t^ Conform. 
We do not say that this impression is correct, but wo do 
affirm that it is very generally entertained by the English, 
pure and simple. These have come to regard the great bulk 
of Anglo-Indians as a raeo entirely apart, separated from 
themselves by peculiar ideas upon most subjects, by an inca- 
pacity to converse upon other than matters pertaining to 
India, by a pertinacious exaltation of the customs of Anglo- 
Indians in India, as compared with those ||||f the English in 
England. Admitting these impression’^ to oe true as regards 
the ma.jority of retired Anglo-Indians, — of the men who 
spent thirty years in India without once,, in the interval, 
revisiting their native land, — we believe it will be generally 
conceded that the nearer iftid more frequent communication 
with England^ which has been gradually progressing since 
the establishment of the Overland roitte, together with 
reforms consequent on the mutiny, is bringing about groat, 
and will yet bring about greater, changes in this respect. 
These changes are already indicated by thC improvement 
that has already taken place in ^he choice of subjects of 
conversation in Indian soqjety^in India itself* Thirty "years 
ago the man that would have made an/ allusion to English 
politics at an Indian dinnet party, wouIQ have at onco been 
set down as a prig or a bore. He would have ^alluded to 
subjects which to the remainder of *the compafiy present 
would havq been the veriest Hebrew, with which scarcely 
one man in a hundred ever troubled himself. The truth of 
this statement has lately * received ^the fullest confirma- 
tion in Miss Eden's amusing account of her travels with 



'il^ord Auckland up the rauntiy^ WS there see in' what 
/a HgM. a deyCr; well-edoeated, well-informed English lady 
re^rded the society ampngst whose members her lot 
"had beep, tempd^ly cast. "Their men,” she says, "can 
talk ..'on^y abpiit Visier AH, and their, ladies about nothing 
at .pll; ” ,We Cahi quite beliet<e that this criticism was per- 
fectly appUoable.'inHhose days; We can thoroughly under- 
stand how Miss .Eden, who had^ mixed with the best 
society in England, who had been associated' with the leaders 
'of English p 8 rtie 6 ,.vstid who hi^ taken a more than ordinary 
interest , in English politics, should hare found herself vexed, 
. and bored, and &tigued to a degree; at being forced to 
associate with a society, to the members of which English 
politics ^ere a sealed book, and the history of English parties 
absolute Chaldee;, who had with hw not' one sultiect in 
epmmon, whose ideas were limited to the promotion of their 
husbands, qpd to their own precedence at Government House. 
.It may indeed he remarked that Miss Eden’s memoirs relate 
top period too demote to be quoted as in aiiy way illiis< 

, trating 'the present epoch. We perfectly coincide with this 
objection, but ' we cannot 'help observing at the same time 
' that the kite Albert Smith, himself no ordinary observer of 
human , nature, at a much more recent period made a remark 
not very dissimilar* It was the fortune of that popular 
author to proceei|pto England from Oalle in oue of the 
Overlfpid , steamera (^mnied • full of Anglo-Indians. With 
reSpeCt to the ladies, Albert Smith remarked that they 
‘’appeared to be 80« entirely engrossed with a straggle for their 
own precedence at the cuddy-table, that they seemed absolutely 
unable to talk «of- anything else.' With regard *to the men, 
he ohseaved, that judging from their conversation during a 
voyage df sixteen d^s, he bad come to the conclusion that 
in thdir; opinion India was the^ vastest, the grandest, the 
most important empire in the globe; that upon, the sayings 
and doings, upon the promotions and appointments, of every 
man in lhait Indian Empire, the . eyes of the entire civilized 
world , were fixed' T^ith the m(^t iptense lon^ng; that they 
regarded England a^ a distant island, entirely dependent upon 
India, and ^e only use of* which was to supply Anglo- 
. Indians with beer .and cheroots, 'It' is difficnlt to believe 
that this ‘is. not an ‘ov^rawn picture, hut that it was 
^sketched by a man posisewlng 'peculiarly obserpnt ' powers, 
who bad no interest in vilifying ^|ja:glo-Indians, or in exposing 
iheim, to ridicule and ponteippt, is a clear 'proof that it had 
some foundation. . • ' - , , 
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It would be in ibo*hi^hest degree unfair however to take 
tliis^ in even a modified form^ as afc all an acoai*ate descrip- 
tion of Indian society twelve years ago. On boardship many 
people are peevislr, uncertain, and selfish? they display the 
worst side of their .character^ tSteamers from India too carry 
a particularly large proportion of invalids, and it can scarcely 
be wondered at, if deprived of their accustomed luxuries, 
shut up in smairiioxes idignified by the name of cabins, 
crowded together to. a most inconvenient degree, thesQ people 
vent on one another the accumulated bila of many years' 
Indian existence, and appear to a stranger on board infinitely 
more disagreeable than they would be, if met under •them 
own punkahs or by their own firesides. 

If then we may consider Albert Smith's description as 
overdrawn, applied tp the Atiglo-Indians of twelve years 
since, we do not hesitate to assert that we regard it as totally 
inapplicable to the Apglo-Indians of the present day. Since 
that period the moral atmosphere of India has been cleared 
by the thunder-storm t of the mutiny, and the old ideas, 
which produced the conduct to strongly condemned 
by Albert Smiib, have been replaced by others, fresher, more 
sensible, more consonant to the spirit of the age- Were 
Miss Eden to re-appear on the Indian stage, we are confident 
that she would not now complain that the men could only 
talk of Vizier Ali, and the ladies of nothing at all. English, 
politics are not unfrequently discussed in Anglo-Indian society. 
The characters of the public men of Europe are fairly known, 
and are freely commented upon. Events of European interest 
are looked forward to often with an eagerness which may 
be pronounced intense. Thert is, within our own experience, 
infinitely less longing for social precedence than existed 
before the mutiny. England is no longer regarded as a 
dependency on India, to provfde it with beer and cheroots, 
but it is looked upon as the land of promise, — the country a 
return to which before a man's energies are entirely -exhausted 
by this exhausting country, is the^emporal aim and object 
of the life of almost every n^n. This fooling is re-acting hud 
will re-act still more upon the refired Anglb-Indians at home., 
We ^mean that the men who npw retire Vill bo difierent in 
many respects from their predecessors. It will be their pride to 
be Englishmen, instead of merely members of. a distant colony in 
the Asia-Minor of B^svvater. ^ They will cestse to pronounce 
the custonis of the English inhospitable, and their manners 
cold and distant. Their frequent visjts to ^ingland, daring their 
perjiod of service, will have taught them that in a country 
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in which it is possible for a pict pocket to wear as good 
a coat as a peer, it is absolutely necessary that a man should 
have a special introduction to an English gentleman, before 
this last will associate with him on teriAs of Equality and 
confidence; that it is not sufficient; as some^ old Indians of 
the. present day imagine, that a man should have been Com- 
inissioner, or a Colonel, or a Sudder Judge, in order to 
be accepted as such by Englishmen, receiving the same 

respect and adulation from the masses as would he readily 

accorded to the oholders of the same positions in India. 
They will find out before very many months, that in England 
a mail is received and treated, not vvith reference to the 
appointments he has held in this country, but simply and 
solely according to the manner in which conducts himself 
at home. A man who is clever, well-informed/ tfw courant 
with all the events of the day, will find himself a welcome 
guest in any society. In such a case, the Anglo-Indian will 
find that the fact of having spent many years of his 
life in this country operates often as^a point m bis favour. 

It is only when Angld- Indians are pompous, opiniative, 

hankering after positions which they cannot attain, intolerant 
of others, and openly expressing a longing for the' fleshpots 
they have left, — and this is now the character they have 
earned in Englandi—tbat they find their service dn India 
,, acts in the minds of ordinary men to their prejudice. 

But that the younger members of the. Anglo-Indian com- 
. munity will fall into the eiTors, in this respect, of their pre- 
decessors, we csns^er more than improbable. Every day 
shows us how all the un-English habits of the Anglo-Indian 
are one after another being cast aside ; how the rage for 
precedence has disappeared ; how the assumption of airs and 
graces by an individual, who may happen to possess some 
high oifice in the State has come to be regarded, even by the 
services, as Eminently ridiculous; 'how the toleration of the 
opinion of ' others is, save by a remnaiiit of the old leaven, 
looked upon as a matty of course. In fact, we may sum 
up bqr review of the progress of Anglo-Indian society since 
the mutiny By thi^ simple re*mark, that it has been a grg^dual 
apd inereasing progfess toward, the state of society in England. 

P ^'^Jothing has teifded* more tp bring about this improved 
rder things, than tim increased facility of communication 
, with Europe^ ahd the opening out of new routes to the 
ti*aveller. Of these in the present day there is an almost 
nnlknited choico. ^om Alexandria steamers leave, in con- 
nexion with the^ Indian steamers, for all parts of the world. 
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There .is the time-hoaouml route io England by Southamp*- 
ton,— the best probably for invalids^-^and the almost , eqaally 
welKworn cqi/irse by Marseilles, Of the older routes too 
Trieste puts in a weii-coosidered claim for patronage. Amongst 
those more recently opened pat too ^re Ancona and iJrindisi. 
The latter bids fair to usurp the place of Marseilles, so far 
as relates to the carriage of the mails. But the lover of the 
picturesque will ifever 5i(jose wittingly the route by Brindisi. 
The long dreary ‘railw;ay journey from that place to Ancona 
presents nothing to please or delight the eye. Far preferable^ 
and scarcely longer, would be the route* from Malta to Naples, 
thence by Borne, Florence, and Mtlsen, to the ItalianJake^. 
From Milan there is a profuse choice of routes homewards, in the 
selection of which the traveller will follow his own tastes. • 
Our own predilection we decline even distantly to hint at. 
We are free however to admit that the perusal of the Un- 
published journal which stands at the head of this' article, 
has convinced us that au Indian traveller may experience 
intense deliffht and enjoyment, when pursuing, with a light 
heart and tastes not too vitiated by long years of sojourn in 
India, a route so well known and so well worn as is that of 
Trieste. 

Captain Musafir w^uld appear to be an officer of the 
Bombay army, who left India with his wife some four or five 
years ago on twenty months' sick leave to Europe. What 
has since become of him we are unable to statue, nor indeed 
is it necessary to our story. His journal was handed over 
to us with the most satisfactory proofs as to^its authenticity^. 
OF this indeed it bears undoubted internal evidence, and it 
is this alone wlpch makes it valuable. We gather from a 
few prefntory /eraarks affixed to it that Musafir was a 
fair German scholar, a great lover of • the picturesque, 
an adventurous traveller, and lin ardetit devotee of ^^the 
gentle art.^^ His predilection indeed for this harmless sport 
appears to have been confirmed and strengthened by the 
notorious fact tliat the trout and ^raj^ling always, choose 
their habitation in those rivers which meander through iha 
loveliest , valleys, and %*hicli*are* fed by streamlets from the 
grandest and most magnificent mountains.* His taste for the 
picturesque * and * his love of travelling weuld seem to have 
been shared ^ by his wife, for it is evident from thf journal 
that she accompanied* him everywhere, and found that the 
glorious scenery to which she was transported far more than 
compensated for the rou^h actommodation, by submitting to 
which, a view of such scenery was afone attainable. 


if 
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We gather from the journal that after the ordinary incidcnle 
of an overland voyage, our two travellers arrived at Trieste 
at 11 0 ^ clock on the 15th May. * They pjxt up at the 
Hotel de la Ville, which they describe as . being one of tlie 
best and most luxurious* hotels on the Continent, beingf fur- 
nished with hot and cold baths, and every possible conve- 
nience. It is, however, dear in comparison with hotels in 
other parts of the continent. This prises from the fact that 
Trieste itself is a very expensive city. Attached to the 
Austrian Empire, it is yet a free port, and in possession of 
this privilege it has attained to a degree of prosperity which 
fairly takes the traveller by surprise. The shops are numer- 
ous and well stocked ; the equipages well built and romaiJi:ably 
well horsed; the ladies elegantly and handsomely drc&sed. The 
promenades are crowded, whilst the poorest people seem to wear a 
happy and contented air, and to be fall of employment. There 
arc Wo opera houses besides other places of amusement. 
The houses are well built and comfortable, with handsome 
exteriors. There is an abundance of pretty villas along the 
shores of "the Adriatic and on the hills behind the town. 
In fact, in whatever direction the traveller may turn, he meets 
striking evidences of a prosperous, well-ordered, and contented 
community. 

Our travellers felt much struck with the appearance of the town 
and its inhabitnts. Musalir records, how even at the hotel door 
he and his wife were met by flowergirls carrying with them the 
loveliest flowers, which, either singly or made up into bouquets, 
they almost forpe upon the traveller. Few of these are ever 
cnurlish enough to refuse the proffered gift, or to return it by a 
present of some small coins. JBut should ^hey refuse, they 
are deprived of the extreme pleasure of hearing, probably for 
the first time in ^ their lives, in the melodious tones and soft 
accents of Italy, and delivered as if coming from the heart, 
the sweet sounding Orazie. Of the houses and villas along 
the shores of the Adriatic to which we have alluded, cer- 
tainly the most striking is the pcdace of Miramare, lately 
the* residence of the Archduke Maximilian, brother of the 
Emperor of Austria, and nbw ^himself Emperor of Mexico. 
A good view* of this palace can be obtained from Trieste 
itself, for it stands* on a tongue of land jutjting Out into the 
Adriatic; thus seeming, from a short distance, to be as it 
were detached from the mainland. It is the point which 

* The date of tlio year is not gi^n in any pait of the journal, but 
fi om the state of complei^on of the ^dways, it could not have been more 
than five or six years ago, possibly less. 
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first .strikes every:;t|fav%ller after tis arrival. aiid 

his ivife were not content with a distant view but 

drove out with some friends . to inspect it. It ' is dtsjtapt 
from Trieste abqnt five miles, and tbe road to it borders the 
Adriatic , on the one side, whilst a range of hi^h hills on the 
other, clad with rich verdure, presents a striking contrast to 
the deep blue of the sea. The, palace itself is built in the 
real Gothic style/and is most beautiful. Only a portion of 
the interior visible* as the Archduke and Archduchess 
were residing there at the time, but that portion showed how 
completely comfort had been united wifrh elegance in the 
^construction. The gardens attaclied* to it have been beauti- 
fully laid out. The ground from the castle ascends, and 
of this . ascent every x>^ssible advantage has been taken. 
JChere are natural grottos, cut. out of the rock, arbours ingeni- 
ously formed so as to command the loveliest view and to 
be impervious to the brightest Sun. Tbe flowers are lovely, the 
beds arranged with great taste and kept in the most per- 
fect order. The whole garden in fact presented tl|e appearance 
of a fairy land, culminating in the enchanted castle on the sea. 
The Archduke and Archduchess generally stroll about the 
grounds in the afternoon, mingling freely ,with the people 
to whom they courteously allow admittance. On the evening, 
however, our travellers visited it, they did not appear! 

To obtain entrance into the grounds it was simj)ly necessary 
for Musafir to present his card. The tall soldierly lodge- 
keeper who demanded it, had all the appearance of a man 
who had seen military semce, and ’^Musafir could not help 
putting the question to him whenf the party went out. He 
replied, records Musafir, in .the following words: ^^Yes, Ihavc 
served, but iff was in Hungary and against Austria.^' He 
added in a ^roud melancholy tone^ ^^I^ain a Hungarian.^^ 
It appeared from further questioning that ' he had served 
under Bern, and had fought as long as any hope remained 
for Hungary; that after Russian soldiers had trampled out 
the last spark of the fight for freedom, he h^^d taken a civil 
post. With the Archduke he had been for the past six years. 
HiS conne^on with the imperial Houi^e had not however 
changed his sympathies at all, for wl^en Musafir enquired 
from him whether he did not think that an union between 
the two countries with one parliament for both .would not 
satisfy all legitimate aspira^ionsv, he replied in a tone, the 
mburnfulness of which, writes Musafir, it would be impossible 
to describe, it would bi beneficial for Austria but not 
for Hungary. It was curious to hear this expression 
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of genuine patriotism^ uttered in despotic Austria> ai^d at 
the gates of the p^ace of an Austrian Archduke ! 

We hav'e alluded t6 the. hills behind Trieste. Those are 
extremely pretty and abound in drives presenting glorious 
views or the Adriatic. On thd day following their visit to 
Miramare our trav'ellers drove to a village called SeSsana^ 
on the line of the Vienna railway. Sessana is nothing in 
itself, but the drive to it is most lovely. The road 
winds up a gradual ascent of 1,800 feet, and commands 
doting ii» course, after the ^rst half hour, a splendid view 
of Trieste, the , Adriatic, and of the picturesque town of 
Pirano on the Illyrian coast. In a very clear day, free from" 
haze, Ycaiice itself may be seen. At Sessana, our travellers 
met an Austrian officer, a native of the province of Moravia, 
who bad served in the Italian campaign of 1859, regarding 
which he conversed freely. He did ample justice to. the 
French soldiers and their emperor. Of the latter indeed he 
said that if he had been at the head of thje Austrian army 
an'd if Guilay had commanded the French, he was confident 
victory would have been with the Austrians. Their defeat 
at Magenta he attributed . to< the utter incompetence of 
Guilay, and their ilUauccess in the compaign to the treachery 
and disajSection of the Hungarian and Italian Regiments. 
He appeared most anxious for a fresh trial. Let the Emperor, 
he said, send to Italy only Moravians, Bohemians, Croats 
'^and Austrians, and. let him place Benedek at their head, 
‘^and ni answer for it, we^U win back Italy. It appears 
from various entries in tlie^ jpurnCl that this feeling was shared 
by almost all th6 Austrian officers and privates our travellers 
met with. ' * 

On their return to Trieste the travellers followed another 
and more; circuitous roadJ^^ in order to visit the Imperial breed- 
ing stud at Lipizzaj-*— a place famous for its grass lands. 
The sight here was well wortli seeing. Af Lipizza there 
are horses of all nations, amongst them many ^ English 
tborough-^breds. But those that most " attracted notice were 
the Arabs, — far more perfect in shape than any Musafir had 
seen jn India., Many of them* must have Jb^en of the purest 
Arabian blood, so absolutely &ultless was their conformation. 
The cai‘e bestowed op these horses as well as pn the mares 
and foals cannot be exceeded^ It is a pretty .sight to see 
ttoe loose In their large, well-built houses, «all herded together, 
living in the most perfect amity- They jare treated with 
affection and gentleness by their ^attendants. No other mode 
pf trfiatment indeed ^uld have produced the sweet temper 
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and docility displayed by all the animals in this vast 
establishment. * 

It is impossible to\ leave Trieste ivithout alluding to the 
custom there prevailing, so admirably adapted to a warm 
climate, of taking enjoyment in the open air. No sooner 
does. the afternoon sun show an inclination to hide his glories 
behind the. not too distant bills, than in front of every cnfe 
numberless chairs ntrd sm^ll tables are placed. J!o these, after 
the promenade, all Trieste repairs. A band* as if by magic, 
appears, and under the vaulted canopy of heaven, the tideless 
Adriatic at their feet, the honest burghers sip their coffee, enjoy- 
their ices, and listen to the soft mu^lc.* Occasionally the* scene 
is enlivened by songs from strolling performers. There no 
excess, no drunkenness, no uproar. All is conducted with 
the decorum which rules over the arrangements of a 
private concert in England. Yet in Trieste this takes place 
daily, and the sole payment received by the musicians and 
singers depends on the charity of the listeners! Such a scene 
woiild always strike Englishmen, but upon Musafir ‘and his 
wife, coming as they did from a country' hotter than Trieste, 
but into which the conquering race has introduced the social 
manners* and customs of a northern climate, — the heavy dinnei-s, 
the formal visits, the tedious drives, — the impression appears 
to have been most vivid and pleasing. 

On the IStli May our travellers left Trieste by railway 
for Adelsberg, famous for its eaves. The line of rail lay 
among the ;hills, «and the many bends it made, and their 
sharpness, — sometimes almost at right ^angles, — appeared 
to have completely astonished ^the two Anglo-rlndians. The 
journey itself takes little ’more than an hour. Adelsberg 
lies about 1,800 feet above Trieste, and is proportionately 
cooler. It is in itself but a small village, deriving all its 
importance from the wonderful caves in its vicinity; To 
inspect these was the Abject npt only of Mui^afir^ahd his wife, 
but of all the travellers who stop at Adelsberg. In order to 
see the caves in perfection, it is necessary that they should 
be thoroughly well lighted up with* torches and candles. • Our 
travellers were fottunate * endbgh on their arrival to find 
that orders for an extraordinary illumination had been issued 
by some Ani^ericaa 'gentlemen who were* staying at the inn, 
and ^who permitted them to join theilr party. Shatcliing a 
hasty meal, tlie whole party left the inn**^ about 11, and 
arrived at the entrance to the caves a quarter of an hour later. 
They did not emerge from* the other fend till 3 o’clock. To 
describe accurately what they saw m that interval would 
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require a paper by itself. Transported suddenly from the 
fresh, Balmy, sunny air of the outside world into the very heart 
of the earth, — a gloomy cavern with no light save that 
afforded by ' the torches of the guides,— the travellers found 
themselves entering, now vast halls vaulted with rocks and 
supported seemingly by pillars of alabaster, — now narrow 
passages the flinty sides of which sparkled like diamonds. Again, 
they entered the ‘nave of a glorioles cathedral, at the other 
end of which, "in the place where the altar sjiould be, was 
a visible representation of the crucifixion, not carved, but formed 
naturally by the rock. The grandeur ‘and dread peculiarity 
of the c.i^ght impressed itself on all the members of the party. 
They* c6uld scarcely resist the conviction that they we -"' >‘i 
another world. Sometimes depressing them by its gloomim 
at others exalting them into enthusiasm by the r’')rioas 
shapes formed by the alabaster-like stalactites, the ffect 
was to make them utterly forgetful of the sun and the trees, 
the light and the air, the green meads and tlie running 
streams ''they, had left outside, and to induce the idea lat 
they were really passing through the valley of the shado* 
of death, to the vale that led down to the Styx. The appa- 
rition of Charon and his boat would not, in those moments, 
have surprised any of the party. As if to complete Mic 
illusion, there was, below them, a river dark as Erebus, flow- 
ing onwards through the depths of the earth, and seeming 
to indicate that there was a point yet to be reached, at which 
its 'stream would widen,, and interpose a barrier between the 
visitors and the world beyond. Until the travellers approached 
the very last pf ^le caves the spell was complete, nor did it 
Jeave them till, at a sutlden turn,* a flood of , light rcmindcu 
them that— 

« The Earth hath wonders, a3 the water hath. 

And t||Les3 are of them,” 

' ^ * 

Leaving Addsberg the following morning about 9 o^clock, 
our travellers left for Gratz^ the capital of StVria, and arrived 
there* ab6ut J past 4 the same afternoon. The train carried 
them through a lovely countfy. ' Between Steinl)ruck and 
Gratz the alt^rhatibhs of hill and dale were charming. The 
river Save, betwecn'Laibach and Steinbriick, had all the appear- 
ance of a 'good trout •river, but they did not stop to try it. 
Probably, in common , with all ‘the rivers on the line of 
railway in Austria,, it is strictly preseryed, the trout being 
peri^ically caught and sent up alive in wooden barrels filled 
with water to Vienna and* other large towns, bought up 
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there by the innkeepers/ and preserved by them in reservoirs 
for their customers* 

At Gratz our travellers pnt up at the Archduke John hotel, ^ 
kept by a most obliging landlord, but one who knows hoV 
to charge those travellers whp arC unacquainted with the 
German language. To this subject reference will bo made 
further on. Gratz itself is a charming town, very clean, and 
containing much that is interesting to the traveller. The 
walks in and about it are inost enticing. Eight in the centre 
of the town rises the Sohlossberg, on the summit of which 
tkifre was once a fort. It now, however, ^constitutes one of 
llie promenades of the place, and*is» in every respocj well 
V ^rtby of a visit. The views which it commands of many 
.j.i of lovely country in StyTia,-^the most beautiful province 
J i;ho Empire,— make the traveller long to set oflf at once 
c^ai'^anc for himself. Indeed, if a tour off the line of 
.lil he the object of the traveller, there are few places better 
h "d to make a start from than ^ratz. Everything is 
' able there, — horses, mules, carnages, guides, as well as 
»quisite in the way of clothing for the pedestrian or 
' * uary traveller. It is besides comparitively a very cheap 
\ The landlord of the Archduke John assured our travellers 
Ai £100 a year a man and his Wife could live very 

^afbrtably, and for double that sum like princes. It is this 
< (i«'ipncss that has caused Gratz to be selected by most of 
he retired of&cers of the Ausiriau army as their place of 
rosidcncG. Many of these men have but £60 a year. Gratz 
T'loreover has many other advantages. It has an excellent 
nd very cheap club frequented chiefly by military men ; capital 
hlic leading-rooras; it is very healthy and has very good 
ibeulros. The military bands pltfy out constantly. It forms 
moreover tlie southern gate, as Linz is ^he northern, into 
llie very loveliest part of Austria,— a country which, it is 
to be hoped, may long remain closed to the mere tourist, 
opcik only to the adventurous lover of the picturesque. 

Th(‘ town itself is divided into two parts by the river 
Mdr, v<‘ry rapid in its course, with •turbid discoloured w%ters. 
Jt supplies the town with •coarse fish in abundance, and in 
the winter with thehuchen, {salmo iucro ) German |^on. 
In the neighbourhood, the sights visited })f those 

whose stay there is limited are Marila Trost, Maria Orun,^ 
and the Hilmer Teiph. The, first of thqse is a chntoh ana 
monastery^, beautifully situated on the summit of a hill, some 
five miles from Gratz. The ohurob^ is picturesque from a 
distance, but contains nothing withiiv it worthy of tnuch 
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ftotice. Th^ vieviT h;(>wever from it is glorious. On tbo one 
sido Qm^ {op&iog extremely pretty, embosomied in tKe 
gtem hills ftibid cut in twain by the rapid Mur, on the other 
the splendid range of the Styiian Alps, height piled, on height, 
teh)pttngK sorely tempting to the pedestrian. The walk 
from Maria Griin is very lovely, leading 

the* p^estrian, as the name signifies, to the most beautiful 
foliage; Oh the graeay beds wild flowers in great and beau-* 
tiful variety are abundant. At the place itself is a small 
chapel df no great signifioanoe, but the walfil^ all about it 
ai-e nm^t ^n^ticingi The ftilmer Teich is a large pond or 
lake i^l of tame carp^ 4veiy. prettily situated in ^ grounds on 
a.hiirwhich slopes upwards from the pond. Both pond and 
grounds are kept most earefully. This is the great afternoon 
resort of the beauty and fashion of Gratz. Here, while a splen- 
did band does justice even to the genius of the great German 
composets, they sip their coffee, row on the lake, or stroll about 
the pretty, grounds. Asfliedadies of Gratz dress well and with 
great taSte, the sight to a stranger cannot fail to be attractive.* 

The Mueafirs left Gratz unwillingly on the morning of 
the aSi'd May. Tlie l^owing landlord of the Archduke John 
preseoted * them with a hill which though not moderate, 
could scarcely be called excessive ; yet their respect for him 
On that account diminished considerably when they learned 
that he had charged three English ladies, who had stayed 
at his hotel only half the time, nearly double the sum. The 
Teeson, tliey ascertained, 'was, that these ladies were ignorant 
of German. Their/turther experience in Austria proved 
to them"^ that ' a knowledge of the German language, 
by at least one of the party, was essential to economial 
travelling, and even very ^ often to comfort. Such ^ know- 
ledge implies the knowledge likewi^ of the customs of 
the country, and the landlords^ al^xibus as they are to take 
every advantage of English travellers, jire afraid to impose 
upon them too . much under such circnms|anoes. ^In their after 
journ^, Hhe Musafirs heard r6pea1:edly of English travellers 
wha had paid double and treble the pri(^ charged to them 
for the very same Mcommojisiiou' and for similar meals. ^ 

j ^ ^ ^ 

* The people of Orat; are very agreeable, to strangers. Towards their 
^ own Goversment they assitone a,. free independent bearing, ^uite new 

to tlie^ traveller who has heard of nothi^ bjit 'deimotism in connexion with 
Austria. Here asseml^B the prbviiddal diet e^^tyria, the’ resolutions 
of which are not always pleasxx^ to the Austrxi^ Etnpwbr. Though 
alnxosii all the inhabitants are Catholic, all refigipos grb and 

there^S a Protestant Church in th% towh. . 
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The. rail from Gratz \o Briiejc * follows the fof ^ tfie 

troubled arid turbid Mdn At Briick however aiidther fiVer, 
the Miirz, joined in, of a very, different character. < As ‘far 
as Miirz-zu^8chlag> this clear, bright river gladdened the by ^ 
oi the travellers,' running through a*^ smiling country, inviting 
a farther inspection and a lengthened visit, At Murz-zu-scblag 
they ^commenced the ascent of^ithe Sedimcring, the road across 
wh|cli was then regarded, as one of the greatest engineering 
trinmplis ever^ accomplished. The scenery over, this pass is 
extremely grand. ' ^ i 

About 4 o^clock that same afternoon, our travellers reached 
Vienna, and put up at the Kaiserlnit Elisabeth, a clean and 
comfortable hotel. Vienna is too well knowri, and has ' been 
too often desdribed to need any reference to it in this sketch. 
It -will suffice to remark that the Musafirs appear to have 
been less struck with the city than they expected, liut to 
have been remarkably impressed with ^the light, gay, and 
jovial character of the people,'and with the extreme politeness 
of the officials. It happened to ' fall to the lot of Musafir 
to call on the Minister of ‘'Police to request a slight favour. 
This gentleman not only readily granted it, but when Husaffr 
left the room, he, a Baron of the Empire, insisj^d on rising 
and conducting him to the door. Nothing, In fact, could 
e:i£eeed the civility they met with from the pfficers of the 
Government on all occasions but* one. * 

It being the object of the Musafirs to make a lengthened 
tour in that lovely part of the country, known as ,the 
Salzkammergut, and in the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, it 
formed no part of their plan to remain long ^ in .atiy city, 
liOwever attractive, and they accordingly left ^Vienna on tlie 
afternoon of tjje fourth day after their arrival^ and proceeded 
by train to Linz, — town before alluded ito ais tlie northern 
gate of the lovely mountainous regions of Aiwtria. There 
is an alternate route to that by itail, namely the steam-trip 
of the Danube, and thafe. many travellers woulcf doubtless 
prefer. From Vienna to .Linz, however, by the^ Danube 
route, involves the necessity of 8leef)ing ope night on board 
a steamer. The finest pa^ bf the liver, moreover, is between 
Linz and Passau, a river-trip of but mi^e hours, and our 
travellers resolved therefore ppoti proceedinig tp Litfz^; by. rail, 
thence inspecting tfie l)anub 0 by , a trip from* tha^^plaee to 
Passau, then returning to Linz, and froni it tj^ enter the 
much celebrp^d "Sklzkammei'gut. . 

Linz, which they readied* by rail thet^ m(me evening, is 
charmingly situated on the D&nuhe. !l^o iibrth and east 
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i0l it/'pietateil^ ^ills riiie 0R>4ctalilly.to ad(ji to iti beaut j:, 
urbiiet/ out south. aii4 Wjtttt be seen the hflis 
And the SalA]i(flBlnier^t| and beyond them thb 

|;iant .nu^^ of the NbtfO*^Alps, magnificent with ^dr 
snow-Aapi^ h^ghts. '. ^he vievr ihrom the sinaUer hills first. 
alladed'wjs«xtifemely beautifu}}; though; not pediaps so 
soft'difid regular at that from ,the Sohlosssb^. pr Maria >Tr08t 
ut^G-ijAta, y^ the snperiority tA. tins niighty Danube to Jbhe. 
turbid'" Mfir^ gave this in the eyes of* Musatir a greater chum, 
'l^e s^ht . aldhe of this splendid river, separatihg into several 
chants,. theu:,ntoving ^andly and im^ingpy" along, at 
OMi^P^' the attentioneuK invites admiration^ /^en again at 
nn^l^^Ies .to it, abont a mde belovr the tOwn of Lins, may 
• running intoitj a little river, tumbling among rocksr^ 

rapid hi .its, eoyme,'lmgbt green in its colour,-^a river whSbl^. 
froiUJ^. hppearange thrills the heart of the fisherman. This 
. river W the jhinotis Traun, tiie artery of the Salzhammergut, 
the 'i^ide to' the finest scenery; in many respects, in the 
world. Hail to thee, riiOa'shimng^ stoeam; all hail to further 
aci^iutauoe with thy l^ght watersj 
■ Lins itself k a clean town,>«bat in the extent of its resources 
it cannot be compared to Gratz. The shops are inferior, it is 
less populated; and the better class are evidently poorer. The 
fact is that the Lii^rs faav^ had to strive against a great many 
difficulties. They have- had to pay, for the oohatruction of a 
series of round nndergron^ forts, bUUt on a System invented by 
the late Archduke Maximilian of Este,-^and which, comparing 
land with s^, foHifications, may he said to approach .more nearly 
to the turre.(^ystem ..than ' any other. These forts are in fact 
underground turrets, . presenting nothing for an enemy to fire 
4t, *aad yet capable of pouring forth a continuous and des- 
tructive fire on nfi advancing enemy. They* have hiUierto 
been untried in actual warfare, hut' there is little douhi but . 
that 'Ihfy Would be useful, ff.fthey enclosed suffieient Apace 
to ae^mmodate withih the oirede ^ey.emhrace.d^ a buge army, „ 
whiofa|^ would then occupy ik it were an entrenchm eamp_.j^ 
But, in the case of the ffertifications' at Idhz, this ^result if f 
not obtained. There is net spaci InCUgh ' within iAe 'cirq^ 
coinprehended W Maximil^’s forts to .eonkdn a ^^e «rmy ; 
whilst the small oim whioh that cirble could ooptam might 
be.'Casily^held in cWk by a snail Ifikldle 'Orisy, leaving the 
ihadn body of the enemy to mipt^ On 'yleima. AU .tha. is 
'recognised by the anforiututiiji) laaiserB, ^h., have 'the poor 
conrolation of ^ling that they ‘have been taxed heavily for 
fortifipations which are practii^ly useless, mid that they have 
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still to pay five per ^eot. on the unliquidated portion of tli« 
debt due on aeeountof them.' Whilst the Mnsafirs tnrore at 
Linz intelligenoe arrived of the demise of ^ tlie Inventive 
Archduke. It is. almost impossilfie to describe the feeing 
of intense relief produced by this netvs, i^smuch os, juet 
before bis death, Maximilian believed he mid invented a’ 
new and Improved system, and he had proposed to bring 
this into, operation at the expense of the burghers of Linz. 
His death, therefoic, wak hailed as an exemption firom further 
taxation. 

It is the fuihion to look upon the AWtrians as a race sunk 
in the deepest depths of moral and political degradation, bnt 
travellers like Musafir and his wife will probably draw*a very 
different conclusion. In the filfst place, absolute poverty, 
appeared unknown. The meh, who earned their bread by the 
"sweat of their hiows, occupied oottajges which, were decent> 
looking outside and comiortable within.^ It is, besides a 
noteworthy fact, that of these pretty*looking cottages there 
was not one the windows which vras not filled with fiowers,-^ 
circumstance insignificant perhaps in itself, but which appears 
to indicate contentment and re^ed taste on the part of the 
poorer population. 

Sunday at Linz is a very gay day. Between 8 and 0 o’clock 
in the morning the pOtty shopkeepers and jpeasants, decked 
out in their best, with tueir . mass^booke under their arms, 
may be seen wending their way fmm the other side of the 
Danube, across the bridge, to the church, the toning of 
whose hells reminded all of the day of rest from toil. Two 
hours later all Linz was promenaaing in the pretty avetiue 
near the theatre. In such .a lovely climate, with the) bright 
hot days, natunfi to the country, everything ‘seemed to invite 
to a walk in*the open air. ^ere was no artificial gloom, no 
oonstraint, no ginshop quarFcls, no enibreed penalty for being 
happy. The people went quietly ahd decorously to worship God 
in the morning, and eojoypd afterwards the blessings of His 
Providence in the glorious sunshine. T%e shops were all shut, 
with the exception of those for the* sale of provisions, 'pbose 
who have witnessed the hot dinners serv^.oat to t}m {mor in 
England on Sunday, need not impute as a crime to the 
honest Linzets. 'There is a Protestant (march, the Service at 
.which oar travellers attended, but the. account. they give of 
it is by no means fitvotizable. . 

One of the prettiest views obtainable at Idnz is that from 
the top of the bill called the Pdstlingberg^ commanding a 
splendid view of the sorroanding country. ' The many (duinnels 
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in the foregroi^nd^ . with, tlte Alps .etiretiming far. bach as 
the eye cbuld r^h, madia., the }ah|lBei^ a glorious one. It 
was imp<«BiUe .fpr ear traveUeii 4 ° resist the impression that 
this was ind^ the Pisgah of ■ the heaotifal ‘country „of wi>>eh 
they had heard eO’ much. , » • ■ ‘ • 

At jLittz, where they stayed at the Rother Krebs, a most 
comfortable hotel on the >Danabe« Musafir and his wife were 
joined ^ by . two Australian (ellow'passengers, who, partly 
(m . tbbir recommendation'^ had cbme to explore , the beanties 
of Austria:, l^’hese ^ntjemen, even doringr voyage, had 
betrayed some curiosity* with res'pept to a lit’tle paragrapli 
which hppbars in Murray’s " Hand-hodk for Sonthern Germany,” 
in whidv reference is madS. to the surpassing beauty of the 
ladies^ of Passan. They”' resoWed, therefore, to join Mnsalit^ 
and his wife in their eomtempiated visit to that city. On the 
moixiing of thoi^dth* May, accordingly, thp fonrstarted in the 
steamer. The scenery for the greater part of the way, more espe- 
cially between Aschach and Passao. ^ey found strikingly grand 
and magnificent. The grandeur too was derived entirely from 
.nature. Thelitis little artificial ahont the Danube. Here and 
there, ipd^, a ruin, or a modem caa.t]e> adds interest to the 
scene.' But, on tlie whole. Nature alone has designed and 
]^nted the picture. But not in . this respe^ alone does it diSer 
from the. lUiine. ^e banks of- 4he latter are varied by towns, 
inland Scenery, castles, chateaux, a.nd . the rivor is everywhere 
bustling with life. Its surface is covered’ - with Burners, 
rafts, boats, and pleasure parties. On the Danube, on the 
contrary, all , is * calm, and serenely heantaful. .But ' few 
villages, ''•'three or four Wtles, peebaps only one steamer, and 
i^ot half a dozen rafts meet. the view -in the course of the 
day. The conrse of^the steamer lies betw^n high hills covered 
with green verdure, tlie varied tints of which ate cliarming. 
Round and through these the 'riy^ winds and twists. Of 
life however tlrdre it little. Whilst, therefore, the Danube 
would more interest the enthusiasibio lover nf nature, the Rhine j 
would in all probaMity mpre -atttabt . tW: ^neral traveller. 

The vitw of P^san from the *Dauhtp‘-tt most striking^ 
The traveller comes fimb ^on ihe suburb of Tnnsifcadt on the Inn, 
then on the city itsMit'~'on a central point ’of land between 
thf lun and .the .Ifapube, — ^and lastly ’ on the black little 
strffiMn,— -the Ilz,— -the tlztadi suburb hanging over it. The 
coup d'ml is quite, charming, wliilst the ggecn hil^ -behind 
' the three towns add to the. sanity and beat^ of tbe 
Boene/ 
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Passaa itself fiiifilliVipj reminds the traveller of a ci^ 
that has been. .The builmuga in the' 'ioiId town are very fine, 
but are almost^ntirely .Void' of inhabitants. The very hotel at 
which our travellers ftopped had a gloomy and deserted 
appearance, and the^. vei% anoibnt waiter' in his. long gr^y coat 
seemed to belong rainer to the 17th than to the 19th ceijtnry.' 
This man was a character in his way. He told Mosatir that 
he was a rigid'Cathofio, and he lamented that the English were 
not so likewise. It was &U owing, be said, to that“teufeP 
King Henry, ith f'who had <^t off the heads , of Queen 
“Charlotte Corday, and of nii^ other wives hn account of their 
“ Catholicism 1” , ^ 

But of all the disappointments in stere> for ,th.e visitors 
to Fassau, the greatest was experienced by the Australian 
explorers of pretty faces. In vain did they search the streets, . 
the churohes, '"the markets, the thoroaghfaresil^^ not one even 
tolerably good-looking person was to be seep. The shop of 
the principal photogrf^ber wps examine with a similar 
resnlt. The artist mnkly deckired that it had heVer been 
his good fortune to be sat to by - a beauty. Great was the 
indignation of the explorers ; the youngest was evtn heard to 
mutter something about an action against 'Mr. Murray for 
misdescription. Even be, however, soon calmed down. He 
could not be for long insensible to the- extreme beauty of the 
situation. That indeed was mote than sufficieint to compensate 
for the other disi^poiutmept. The ly^lh from Pasrau 'to Hals, 
a rained castle on the black Hz, was .quite charming ; nor 
could one regard without interest the waters of tfie three rivers, 
so different in colour, flowing on as far as tfah eye could reach 
witliout intermingling. Our .travellers were not sorry,' however, 
to return the saide evening to Linz, the streets of whjoli appeared 
bright and ^ay 'iD comparison with Ppssau. Here tliey 
remained for the Sunday, thpn started on the following morning . 
for their tour in the Smzkammmgnt. 

This lovely province of Anstda, so called from'its conslitnt- ' 
ing the great salt district of .the Empire, is' totered by tiinz . 
on the north, and is bounded, on the*|re8t by' Salzburg, on the 
south by the Great "'Styriam range, towering above whi^ is. 
the snow-topped DaChsteio, and dn the .«pt by Styi^ itself. 
It is a land < of mountains, of lakes, an^of rivers;' of trout 
and pf . chaniois; of brave men and fair women; a people 
who are simple-heai^ and honest, active, endnidpg, conVteous 
to strangers, .^ven *to hopsitality. A finer , rato' tbt^e is not 
in the- world th«n these diardy sons . aa^r honest-hearted 
daughters of Auntda. They are too a* stalii^, well-set up. 
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Vell<fomo4 peoiil^ God-fenring yefc'nverry, hardworkifig yet 
nevor sulky flr jnorote. Jov is In all thdlr d’^sllings,— a joy 
unatinmlatiad by eKoess^ and untainted by vied : it is to them 
quite natnwl. Poor they may bo» but they feel none of the 
ills of poverty* Their own fair landprodnoes for them in 
aband«aee ana to spare. Th^ toil however, yet right merrily, 
and li is no uucompion practiee to see the peasants of both 
sexes assemble on tAie green sward after the day's work is 
over, and dance, to their heart's ednient, the pretty national 
(kmces of Stvna and Upper Austria. 

Oor travellers proqeedea fioipi^ Lina as far as Lambach by 
rail, |hen alighted In drdev to enjoy the lovely drive from 
Lambach tp Gmnaden, and to visit the falls of the Trann, 
about midway betwCeu thn two phuses. Lambach itself is 
pretty situatM on the gyeen Traun, and is a neat little 
town. eommantKng a fine view of the distant mountains. It 
boasts of a decent little inn, the Black Horse, the landlord 
of which had just returned from a visit to England, immensely 
struck with the dwee of high pressuie in forming there 
attained. Hs was himself a farmer in a fur way, and had 
some capital stock in his stable6,*~>the produce of Hungarian 
blood. Tlte prices be had given for some of these were 
ludicrously small. For a fine-looking, well-boned, strong- 
backed horse about sixteen-hapds high, stepping like a park- 
horse, he named £16 or £17 as the price he had paid. His 
Hungarian pigs too were nmarkably fine, but as fierce as wild 
boars, and disdainit^ in appearance all relationship with the 
animal as known |n England. 

Lambach is w41 worthy of a longer visit than our travellers 
paid It. They, for instance, Jiad no time to visit the 
Benedictine monastery hanging over the Tradn, famoos for its 
library. To the g^cd monks belongs the exUlnsive right of 
fishing in that river aa for as the falls, and they freely 
accorded it to Musafir. The distant view of the mountain 
range was however too sednong, and he hastened to push on. 
The second day afW their arrival therefore, thqy started in 
a nice, easy carriage, 4*0^ by a pair of their landlord’s 
best horses, for Gmunden. The *drive, somewhat under two 
hours, was most ’lovely, the day was fine, and the scenery 
as bright and vasie^ as scenery oould be. .Before them were 
the lofty* moontaina,, approaohing ever nearer and nearer, 
some of them peaked wiw snt^w, othei|i with patches of it 
on their bluff froiitiii’~-K)ne qnite covered, a huge mass of 
shining while. On eitimr ai^ ¥>f them were, now a forest 
of trills pines, now undulating green fields, aoinetimes the 
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swiftly-flowing Traun. • Kt the end of an hour tHe TF&nhfalls 
are reached, and these they descended to examine. How to 
describe the undescribable I ^ The mass of water, the foani 
of spray, the rocks standing immoveable in the midst, the 
lovely scenery on the high steep bank,— all combined to make 
up a picture, which if not in the strict sense of the word 
grand, is still intensely beautiful. . To^ those perhaps who 
have seen the"*' great fallij of America, or even the Rhine 
fall at Schaflliausen, the Traun-falls will doubtless appear, 
as falls, tame in comparison, but from the lover of beautiful, 
scenery they must always evoke the admiration which their 
unique and simple beauty deserves. • • " . 

Gmunden itself, which was reached some forty minutes 
later, is a lovely spot. The lake itself, nine miles long, with 
- clear, deep water through which the Traun takes its course, 
and with mountains rising, as it were, from its yery deepest 
depths to an overpowering height above it, is most glorious. 
Midway down its banks, opposite the giant Traunstein, is the 
little village of Traunkirchen, most picturesquely situated, and 
containing one comfortable little^ inn,— the best place for 
the traveller to stop in. The view from the windows of this 
inn is lovely, and never tiring. The water is full of life, 
covered with steamers plying between Gmunden and Ebensee, 
with pleasure boats, with flshing-boats, the giant Traunstein 
behind them all, the waters dark in his shadow. The 
banks of the lake and the small elevations near it are 
covered with little villas, deliciously inviting fol* u summer 
residence. Most of these belong to the Austrian aristo- 
cracy, who use them for that purpose, preferring Gmunden 
with its lake, ^to the court-frequented * Isohl which has 
only the Traijp. Living at Gmunden is decidedly cheap. 
At the Golden Sun, where our travellers stopped, they were 
charged seven shillings for a bedroom and dinner including 
beer. ,Even then the honest landlady apologised for charg- 
iuff so much, she said, trout are half-a-crown the 

pound 

As mention has been made of beei^ it may be observed .that 
all over the Salzkammergut fbat« agreeable and often necessary 
stimulant is to be had in great perfection. There are 
places, however, where it is pre-eminently cptcellent, unsurpass- 
able by any ale that Burton can produce. One of* these is 
the town of Weis, Jjetween Lambach and Gmunden. The 
beer here is most undeniable. The brewer supplies most, but 
not all^ of the inns at Gmunden. The. other place is the 
city of Salzburg. The beer ‘here obtainable is called* the 
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^Lalten-hausetij from the name of ^-the brewery in the 
vicinity, the property of Count Arco, a' famoug Bavarian 
sportsman. This beer surpasses* even that of Weis; but it 
must be specially called for if required. Mr. Jung, the 
excellent landlord of the Hotel de ^Europe at Salzburg, to 
whom we hope our readeis will be introduced some day, 
always keeps a supply of it. Its admirers say, and say truly, 
that ' it .is better than champagne.^^ 

After a day or two's stay at*^ Gmunden, the Musafirs 
proceeding hy steamer to . Ebensee, the southern end 
of the lake, left the high road to make a more lengthened 
stay p0ar the little lakes ‘of Langbath, two gems embosomed 
in the heart of the most lovely country possible to conceive. 
The^ vilLige of Langbath forms, with that of Ebensee, 
the southern extremity of the lake of Gmunden. Five 
miles from this, up a gradual descent^ through a beautiful 
and hilly country, on the banks of a little trout stream, one 
of the feeders nf the Traun, is a little dwelling-place, half 
inn half farmhouse, called the Krahe, owned by a man named 
Loidl, but generally known in the district, from his ownership 
of the Krahe, as the Krahmeyer. This Krahmeyer is a very 
fine fellow. Strong-built, active, good-humoured, he was 
accounted till within the last few years, the best climber, and the 
most daring mountaineer in Austria. He could almost run 
up some of the mountains which surround bis comfortable 
little dwelling. No toil was too great, no journey too long 
or too venturesome that he should refuse to undertake it. 
Before the gamelaws were made as strict as they now are in 
Austria, it is skid ^tbat chamois venison was ever pleutifnl 
at the Krahe; th^ flesh of the. roebuck and the lordly stag 
were always too at the service, of the guests of Jhe Krhbmeyer. 
But time has ch^ged all this now. The daring cragsman 
has seen at least his fiftietlr sqmmer, and he is content to 
leave to others the perils of the chase. Never now does hp even 
attempt the ascent of a mountain. He is' still however 
a splendid specimen of a man. Honest, good-humoured, coii'^ 
tent with his lot, satisfied liow with fishing the lakes, instead 
of climbing the . mountain, wkh .driving where he would before 
^have walked, he is. yet ever ready to assist his guests in 
any expedition they may make, to sipooth diflSculties, to pilot 
them on^ the lakes, *dr to procure guides for them up the 
mountains. His wife is his worthy partner. A good-natured, 
motherly old lady ; always looking after the comforts 'of others, 
simple-minded, uneplfish, and,— ^hat is ef np small impor- 
tance, — very fair c6ok id b^r way. The little house, now 
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owned by them for msftay years, is charmingly situated ot a 
grpsy spot, surrounded by forest and mountain, some of 
these covered with suow. The view from this cottage is in 
itself invigorating ; it is so picturesque, so full of the beauties 
of nature, so health^mpapting. In front of the inn is a little 
garden, planted with trees under which are chairs and tables, 
and at these most travellers dine. Below this is the little‘river 
which has been* followed from Ebensee, and which here, close 
to the inn, tumbles ovtr the rock with foam and rorgr, and 
forms a splendid douche bath. The basin, into which it tum- 
bles is some ten or twelve feet deep,— thtf water, bright, clear, 
and cold. The luxury of a plunge into this after ^a hard 
day^s work is not to be described. The good old hostess 
perhaps will warn you against the coldness of the water, but, 
if you are an Englishman, such warning is given in vain. 
To go to the bank,— where you are sheltered from outer view, — 
to strip, to plunge in, is ^he work of but two minutes. The 
enjoyment is not to be described ; still less, the 
feeling of freshness, of freedom from lassitude, of anxiety 
to start a>t once on fresh expeditions, which follow ' the 
immersion. 

But we have said nothing of the little lakes,— the gems,— 
which our travellers canth to see. The first is distant from 
the Krahe about three quarters of a mile. The walk to it is 
most lovely. Starting through flowery meads, which form 
a beautiful foreground to the mountains towering above, 
the traveller soon enters a glorious wood, into which the sun 
itself cannot penetrate. Through this, however, is a beautiful 
path which he follows, till emerging from llfb wood he comes 
into a park-like avenue, with trees and shrubs on eitljer side. 
Turning a corner he finds himself suddenly in presence of the 
first lake. It is not very large,— perhaps ne^ly half a mile long 
and about as broad, — but it is very beautiful. On its right, 
a thickly planted forest down to the water's ed^, seemingly 
impenetrable, — the trees covering the bank which rises high 
above the surface ; on the left, more open yet still covered with 
trees, is a kind of wood, through which runs the pathway ^lon'g. 
the edge of the lake ; oh the ,other side, a grassy foreground, 
on which is erected a small shooting-box, the property of 
the Emperor ; behind that a magnificent forest of lofty trees, 
splendid to look at ; behind t)iat again, andmdeed all around, the 
glorious mountains. It is a soft yet beautiful sight ; the calm 
surface of the deep* lake setting off the scenery around it, 
and intensifying by its owu bright beauty the loveliness of 
the scene. . • • • 
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^hat is the first lake. Crossing it iu a^little isanoe^ af which 
there are plenty "belonging t6 the Krafimeyer, the traveler 
jumps on the' grassy plot alluded to, passes by the Emperor^s 
shootlng-bojc, and enters the forest. The trees in this are 
remarkable for their stately loftiness. The walk through them 
has a romantic wildness about it, in striking contrast with 
the pleasant brightness on the other side of the first lake. 
After walking for a good mile and a half, the sound of rushing 
watert strikes upon the ear, and tke traveller finds himself 
close to the little rivulet wliioh drains the lake. Then, all 
at once, a corner 4s turned, and the little lake itself, the 
gem' the district, is before him. 

• It is very small, smaller than the first lake. But both 
sides of it. are beautifully wooded. Its real grandeur however 
is caused by a solid mass of light grey, almost white, rock, 
which, stretching on either side far beyond the lake, seems 
to rise almost perpendicularly, to a height of upwards of 
^four thousand feet, from its further end. This rock seems 
too steep bo climb, yet it is swarming with chamois, and is, 
in fact, one of the favourite haunts of the Kaiser. ^Gazing at 
it from the opposite side, its stupendous form assumes 
the shape of two ruined castles frowning down, upon 
the lake. The combination is ‘perfect. The clear water of 
the lake, assuming however every moment different hues from 
the shadows cast upon it, — ^the luxurious foliage, the stately 
castellated rocks, — ^fpfm a tout ensemble which perfectly rivets 
the attention. Ear grander is this than the first lake, 
beautiful as that ^is ; far more calculated to strike the imagi- 
nation, to eiigros^ one’s whole faculties. One could remain for 
hours apd gaze at this most lovely scene, going the circuit 
of the lake, or venturing on. the surfece of "its deep waters, 
gaining from each^ move a peep into some new beauty. To 
see that alone a journey from India would not be thrown away. 

It was this, — this littlp inn and these two lakes,-— 
Vhich Musafir and his wife selected^ for their first halting- 
place in the Salzkammergut. Eight days did they remain 
here, and they were eight days of the most perfect enjoy- 
ment. Always out of door^ mow making an excursion 
to the lakes, now, tP the mountains; now rambling through 
the woods, now rowing over the lakes, attempting vainly 
sometimes to explore^tbeir very depths, — ^time passe*d pleasantly 
, nud quickly away. It seemed to be the one care of the good 
old couple at the inn to make* their EAglish guests as com- 
Ib^able as possible. There were Resides two Germans residing 
thefe>~one an Aostrlan who had been a great deal in England, 
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the other a Boheiniaa^~a retired ofiBeer^ and a first-aate 
moubtaineer. The gfeat passion of these two gentlemen however 
was fishing. They maae their own rods and their own tackle 
in a style which London would not have disdained^ and they 
were most successful in extracting the spotted trout an4 tj[>e 
silver charr from both the lakes. Most friendly genial fellows 
they were. One, alas !, died that winter ; hut it is presumed ’ 
the other stilU lingers in his old haunts, waiting perhaps, for he 
was an ardent reformer, for the season of Austrians regeneration. 

Amongst the niountains climbed here hy Musafir was the 
grey, rock at the end of the second lake. So strictly are the 
chamois preserved in these pafts^ J.hat even entrance into a 
certain range, of which this stone mountain is one, is fcrbidden 
to the general traveller. Permission was nevertheless giv^en to 
Musafir to explore it on condition he took nd gun with him, and 
made no attempt to molest the beautiful chamois. Accordingly, 
in company with a Jager, one of tlie Emperor’s keepers, he 
made the ascent. A difficult and dangerous one it was, full of 
slippery places, and headlong ‘ descents, but in the presence 
of the white snow, outvying the rock itself in whiteness, and 
of the distant chamois clearly visible, no sense of this was felt. 
One chamois actually bounded to within fifty yards* of the 
travellers, and stood gazing at them from a point jutting 
out over a precipice. Suddenly he seemed aware of the 
dangerous proximity, for with a bound he sprang upwards, 
whilst the rattling of the stones below broke the silence of 
the scene. 

The Jager was a charming young fellow ; ho had served 
as a soldier i,n the Italian war, and gav^ vivid accounts of 
the mismanagement that had led to the disaster at Magenta. 
There, he said, the division with .which he served, were, 
thirty-six hours without food ; in the presence of tlie enemy 
they received no orders afc all ; not a nflin was there in the 
force but believed that they had only to advance to be victorious, 
but for forty-eight hours there was no superior, officer to give 
the order. Of Giulay and of Clam-Gaflas he spoke with the 
most undisguised contempt. , 

The Emperor himself,# though a strict preserver of game 
and! very lond of killing chamois, is not considered by his 
subjects to be . much of a sportsman. Instead of climbing the 
hills, in a true Jager-like fashion^ — thcf only satisfyctory mode 
of placing oneself in competition wifh the ahamQis,~he^ has 
a sort, of made for himself at the foot of the 

steep portion of the mountain. In this he sits, and waits 
for the game which J^ers and others^ drive towards him. It 
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. is tan occupation scarcely worthy of the great-grandson of 
Maria Theresa. 

Our travellers quitted these lovely lakes and the good 
people at the Krahe with regret on the 12th June. The kind 
landlady's parting words were, Send us some more Eng- 

lish, we like to have the English,^^ and yet, this wish could 
scarcely have been expressed in the hope of making extra- 
ordinary ■ profits out of that people ; for, on examining his 
bill for eight days, Musafir found that the total, including 
board, lodging, beer, washing, scarcely exceeded three pounds. 
This was certainly not ruinous, yet it is probable that the 
Austrian lodgers paid evenjmych less. 

Walkhig the five miles back to Ebensee, our travellers 
drovq thence to Ischl. The day was bright and warm, and 
the view all the wsiy lovely. The road lay along the banks 
of the swiftly-flowing Traun, with its clear, bright green 
waters, alwaj^s charming. The beauty of the foliage though 
not of the form of the hills increased as they advanced. 
At length Ischl, and in it, the hotel Kaiserinn Elisabeth, 
kept by a most obliging host, Herr Endmoser, a Bavarian, 
was reached. Without being in any sense grand, Ischl is very 
beautiful. The five valleys which meet here cause such a 
variety of shape and size in the hills, that difierent aspects 
are presented from every joint of view. Coming from the 
more beautiful scenery of the Laugbather lakes, this at Ischl 
was still pleasing, though from a difierent cause. It lacked 
the majestic grandeur and classic beauty of the first, but it 
had a soft and captivating air, as if inviting the traveller to 
stop and rest in its charms. The best view of Ischl itself is 
to be obtained from the new hotel, — the Actien Hotel. This 
hotel was designed by a very fine fellow named Bauer, 
formerly the proprietor of the Kaiserinn Elisabeth, but the 
magnificient scale on* which it was erected quite ruined him, 
and it now belongs to a company. Bauer was a model host, 
not grasping but civil^ obliging and attentive, and what is 
more, was beloved by the peasantry of the neighbouring 
villages and mountains. HJ^ taste is evinced by the selection 
of the 'ground for the hotel, the view from which is most pretty. 
The deep green verdure of the mountains is well set off bjf the 
light green of the Traun, which, running immediately under 
the , window,s of tlie Kaiserinn Elisabeth Hotel, separates the 
town of Isclil from the suburbs on the right bank. 

Ischl is famous for its salt-mines dnd its sajt and 
mud baths, the two last ’ being pseful for chest affections. 
But ib i$ more honoiyed now. as the summer residence 
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of the. Austrian Court and the Austrian nobility* Here th^ 
Emperor has a beautiful estate^ especially dear to the Empess, 
as on its grounds she was betrothed. It abounds with^illas oon« 
structed in the Swiss style, and boasts of a the^re, a concert* 
room, reading-rooms, and other plafees of amusement. Ischl 
is not indeed the 4ort of place which our travellers would 
have noiade their head quarters. Not only is it too fashion- 
able for those '*\Vho do not come only to see and to be seen, 
but situated in a valley/ its climate is somewhat relaxing. 
It wants too the boldness Of scenery by which other places 
near it are 'distinguished. Still it is extfemely pretty, and 
the excursions to be made from it <are rnany and varied. ^ 

A general impression prevails that Ischl is a very dear 
place. That it is more expensive than the surrounding and 
neighbouring villages is true; and Englishmen unacquainted with 
Austrian ways may very often be imposed upon. The Musafirs, 
however, who stopped six days at the Kaiserinn Elisabeth, 
(then reputed the best and mosi expensive hotel at Ischl,) found 
that their total hotel disbursements for that period amounted 
exactly to four guineas, everything included, — no great out- 
lay at the Biarritz of Austria ! 

Leaving Ischl on the 7fch our travellers crossed the Traun, 
and drove in the direction of the lake of Grnndl, the 
beauties of which had been reported marvellous. Their road 
lay through the little village »of Lauffen, acquaintance with 
which and with the good little landlady who kept the inn 
there, had been made by Musafir in some of his fishing 
^ excursions from Ischl. This lady was a young Viennese who 
had just married, and she and her husb^nJ had staked the 
first year of thejr married existence in the speculation of .the 
little inn at Lauffen, it being her part to look after the guests 
at the inn, his after the excursionists on^ the river. Most 
admirably did they both perform their part, and though > the 
Musafirs left before the success of the speculation was decided, 
there could be little doubt but that her pleasing^manners and 
excellent cuisine would entice a sufficient number of the 
idle residents of Ischl to trust thSmselves to her husband^s 
strong arm on the Traun.* Still she was anxious, and every 
wet day s^i^med to add to her anxiety,* as Laulfeu then had 
no visitors, and the length of the paying .season was to^that 
extent diminished. * . 

Passing through . Laufieh. and other villages '<?!n the 
Traun, the travellers came at length to the fool of the 
Potschen-Joch, feefr high. Crossing this ^rather 

uninteresting height, they descfentfed onf/he other side info a 
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t)eaufciful grcien valley, at the extreme end of which. lay the 
"village of Aussee, also on the Traun. Suddenly they came 
upon the View of the glorious Dachstein, 10,016 feet high, 
and of the spl^did glacier, the CarPs Eisfeld, near its summit. 
This sea of pure snow, 'as it appeared, had, with the sim 
shining upon it, a most dazzling and beautiful effect. On 
tfie* other side cf the valley, contrasting with the Dachstein, - 
is the Loser, 6,000 feet, of grey stone, whose eastle-like 
turrets are very fine indeed, whilst the smiling green valley 
between caused both to stand, out with the greater boldness. 
A. drive of about fhree quarters of an hour takes the traveller 
to>th|? little town of ♦’“AUssee, very picturesquely situated. 
Thence to the lake of * Grundl is nearly three miles along 
the Traun, through an extremely pretty country. The Traun 
here runs like a torrent, looking gloriously. All at once a 
turn is reached, and the Grundl lake appears. Such a piece 
of water! At least five miles in length and upwards of two 
in breadth; very deep evidently. On the northern side of 
it a chain of high mountains, some of them covered with 
snow, and all prettily wooded ; on the southern side a range 
of lesser height for the most part beautifully wooded with 
trees, lovely from their varying tints. On the further, 
or eastern, side, are bare rocks, rising almost perpendicularly 
from . the earth; at the foot of them a small village on the 
green foreground. But what increased the charm of this 
lake immensely, was the smiling green grass-land between 
the mountains on the northern side and the lake. On this 
were some prett^r cottages which, with their inhabitants, gave 
life and vividness* to, the scene. The first glimpse of this spot 
was charming, and our travellers found that ^ its enchantment 
increased daily. Each passing hour brought ^ to light some 
new beauty, somejbill then undiscovered charm *m this most 
lovely place. 

The little inn at which our travellers stopped is immediately 
at the head bf the lake commanding nearly its entire length, 
though a turn at the extreme end prevents it from being 
seenN A more perfect site for an inn it is difficult to conceive. 
It is a three storied house, prettily Built, and very well arranged. 
In front of it, immediately on the banks of the lake, is a 
little pavilion built in the Swiss style, in which guests 
generally* take their 4neals. It is a place, too, in which one 
can sit and read, write or work, all day-long. This inn was 
b^lt some years ago by the Emperor's “ Fischmeister; " Kaim ; 

4 thoroughly honest,, fine-hearted •follow. No man more keen 
than he to explore l^he lake frith the Englishman in* search 
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x)f the finny tribe. .He has had the honour of receiving 
the Emperor Francis^ with whom he was a great favourite, 
within the walls of his house. But poor Kaim is now old 
and infirm, and .is forced to lodge in the dwelling-place of 
which he was once sole master. Qt is now rented to a man 
named Grogger, who has another business in Aussee, leaving 
his wife to manage at Grundl. The wife is a very tid^, 
good-humoured;** bustling housewife, and the best cook in 
Austria. Not even in Pahs will the epicure be better treated 
than in the little inn, the Archduke John, on the banks of 
the lovely lake of Grundl. She possesses too the faculty of 
getting good servants. Qf these there were only two at the little 
inn besides herself. One of them, Elise, was being trained up in 
cookery, occasionally waiting at the table. The other, Fanny, 
n modest, pretty brunette, was the kellnerinn, or waiter, and 
a better, a more thoughtful or more attentive handmaid, there 
never was in the world. It was a sight worth seeing, to 
watch these two girls, on th^ Sunday when the place was 
crowded, waiting on a dozen tables at once, never making a 
mistake, always ready at the right moment, and doing it 
with an aptitude, a grace, an exactness which claimed, and 
always won admiration. 

Another hanger-on of the little inn w^s a brother of old 
Fischmeister Kaim. He was a peasant in the neighbourhood, 
but during his brother's lifetiiue had acted as admiral of the 
fleet of boats attached to the inn. This was still in a measure 
bis work. Somehow he had contracted the nickname of the 
Kanzler or Chancellor, — not on account of his aptitude at 
figures, for, poor fellow, he could neither rc*id nor write,-r-but 
by that name alone was he known. He was the guide to 
all the beauties* in the neighbourhood; his the band to, propel 
the canoe, or*to assist in capturing the lake-trout. A hard- 
handed, good-hearted honest fellow was he, — may his life be 
prolonged ! 

But the lake-beauties of this place were not Jiraited to the 
Grundl. Paddled by the Kanzler to the ekstern end,— a work 
with one man of about an hour and a Quarter, — ^the explorer 
disembarks near the village ^nd|^r the bare rocks already alluded 
;to, and walks under their shadow till he con^jcs to the Traun,— here 
a narrow river with clear water of a brownish hue as^nding 
this he enters a pretty wood, and in abop£ a quarter of an heur 
reaches the Jake of Toplitz. This is a wonderful lake. Grand 
in its solitude, surrounded by mountains covered for the most 
part with the thickest foliage. Not a sound is heard, save that 
made By the Traun as it leaves the deep recesses of the* lake. 
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ind by the little rills^ whicb^ gatheifing as they descend# pour 
down the sides of the mountains like torrents^ and which 
keep up the store of water. A Stone on its banks marks the 
spot where the late Archduke John,— the defeated of Hohen- 
linden and once Begent oP Germany, — wooed and won the 
fair daughter of the innkeeper of Aiissee. This lake is about 
half the length of that of Grundl, and much less in breadth ; 
in depth it far exceeds it, deep as that is. It is grand, solitary, 
and lovely. One returns from it however to the Grundl with 
a greater appreciation of the charms of that surpassing lake. 
It has the life, the variety, the cheerful gaiety in which 
this one is deficient. rBefore this return however, a visit 
must 1)6 made to the Kammer lake. This is but five minutes' 
rather rough walking from the further end of the Toplitz 
lake, and it is well worth that trouble. Though very small 
the Kammer lake is extremely beautiful. Bare rocks rise 
to a height of about four thousand feet on its nothern side, 
and contrast beautifully ' witlu the wooded hills opposite ; 
whilst from a fissure, two-thirds of the height of the former, 
trickling down* its face into the lake, may be seen a thin 
line < of water,— the source of the beautiful Traun. It is 
quite a gem of its kind, — the solitude lending it a peculiar 
charm. The trip to and from the inn at tbc Grundl lake 
occupies from four to' five hours. The old Kanzler enjoys 
the office of Cicerone, and never tires of pointing out the 
spot on the Toplitz lake, where he and an English gent}eman 
and lady spent the entire night, the Englishman engaged in 
fishing, and having, it would appear, most wonderful sport. 

Independently •of the enjoyment to be had at the Grundl 
lake and its tributaries, in the lyay of fishing, boating, and 
climbing the beautiful mountains, full of. chamois, by which 
it is surrounded, it is likewise a capital plabe from which 
to make excursions. Grogger, the landlord, has first-rate cattle 
in his stable, to be let out on reasonable terms ; besides which, 
the walks are, some of them, most lovely. 'Amongst these 
may be noted the walk to Alt-Aussee, abotit five miles 
distant across the forest. Emerging from this, one comes into 
a series of green, undulating pieatls with the glorious Dach- 
stein ill the distance. Alt-Aussee is a very pretty little 
yillagfe, boasting of a lake called the Au lake, and a very tidy 
little inn^ where tKe; stranger is. carefully attended to. The 
cottages in this village, as in the neighbourhood of the Grundl 
lake, are clean and well kept, and our travellers remarked that 
there was not one which did not make itself attractive by 
the •flowers in the window. The peasantry were weK-to-do, 
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hearty, cheery, and civil and obliging. Another pretty 
walk is to the Netten or Eden lake; a third, still prettier, 
across the mountains, to , Obertraun. But, indeed, of pretty 
walks thei'e is no end. 

It is the custom in Austda to pasture the cows near the 
summits of the mountains. On the various alms, or pastur- 
ages, therefore, at various degrees of elevation there are built 
little huts or ciJttages called, in Switzerland, chalets ^ but in 
Austria, Almhuts. But there is this ^difference between the 
two; — that whereas in Switzerland the chalets are generally 
remarkable for their filth, and are kept by men who are 
always grasping and sometimes surly, in Austria the Almhuts 
are models of cleanliness, and are kept by mountain- 
maidens, -who are always clean and fresh-looking, often pretty, 
-always unaffected and anxious to please. The first visit to 
one of these Almhuts was made by our travellers from* the 
lake of Grundl. Piloted by the Katizler, they set forth early 
one morning up the wooded sides of one of the mountains to 
the north of the lake. The ascent was stiff, but in an hour 
and a half, the green patch of level ground was reached, and 
here were the Almimts visible. They were so clean, and 
in such neat order ; the butter, milk, and cr^ain were laid 
so invitingly on tlie shelves, that, out of breath as they 
were, our travellers could not help expressing their admira- 
tion. Whilst last, not least, th.e aspect of the Sennerinnen, — 
as the girls who follow this occupation are called in Austria,— 
was so bright and pretty ; they were so fresh-looking, so clean, 
so glad to welcome the Englander, — that it was quite a fairy 
scene. They were prompt with their offers of fresh milk to 
the strangers, and one of tl^em even set about preparing a cake, 
of the nature ot those on which the mountaineers live, and very 
much resemlJling oatmeal porridge, witli^ fl)is exception that 
while it is being stirred up they put a lump of butter in the 
middle. Musafir tasted this and liked it, but his wife did not 
much fancy it. She made amends, however, by partaking qf 
the beautifully fresh milk which the girls freely offered. Mean- 
while the old Kanzler had begum to chaff them abqut the 
peasants who courted thSm,#and about the dancing which 
took place on the green aim in front ,of the Alinhut. They 
laughingly denied however, that they had any visitors beyond 
stray ones such as those who were then with them. By this 
time their* simple meal was ready. After its conclusion, to 
amuse their guests, they began a charming Jodel, br moun- 
tain song. It is by these they recall their cows from the 
dista&t pastures in the evening, and* it may well be sarmised 
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tiiat never have these old mountains , echoed back , more 
pleasing^ IiaiTnony t&an that made by the voices of these 
Styrian maidens. On this occasion they continued their 
wild music long after their guests bad left them, for the 
strain of it was heard after the Almhut and its fair 
occupants were out of sight. 

Of the boats under the charge of the Kanzier at the lake 
of Orundl, some are built on tlie model of the English 
wherry, others are simple canoes, not unlike the open dinghy 
of India, but there is a third kind peculiar to the place. 
This , is a small 4at-bottomed boat, with room in it for 
but one person. The sculler sits on the flat -bottom, and 
takes in both hands a long propeller with blades at ends. 
This is dipped into the water alternately on either side, and 
by its means the boat is sent along at considerable speed. 
In lUanaging a boat of this sort, the first' difliculty for 
the sculler is to balance himself. This is at first by no means 
easy, as the little skiff is extremely light, and its rather 
high sides catch every, breath of wind. This surmounted, 
the next object is to use the propeller, first, so as to 
avoid upsetting the skiff, and, secondly, to send it on at 
speed. It is Astonishing to notice the dexterity attained by 
the Styrian peasants in this respect. There are indeed few 
prettier sights than that of a peasant girl in the becoming 
costume of the country propelling one of these tiny boats, 
and endeavouring, by the exercise of greater skill, to avoid 
the pursuit which one of the opposite sex, relying on superior 
strength, would at once inaugurate. To watch how, going at a 
steady pace, * she would allow her enemy to come by rapid 
strokes nearly alongside, then suddenly, stopping her course, 
would see him forge far ahead, whilst she s'kilfully altered 
her course; to watch him coming on again niore furiously, 
only to be again bafi^ed by some other manceuvre, until, she, the 
weaker, either returned unconquered, or forcing him to confess 
his inferiority, paddled on in amity with her late opponent, 
was a sight that always interested the bystanders, and 
called, forth excited remarks on the capabilities of the rival 
parties. It is one which to be appreciated should be seen. 

Among the other i^esidents at the little inn during the 
stay there of our travellers were a German lady a-nd her 
daughter. .Very pleasant, friendly people were they; the 
mother especially well-informed and clever. In their com- 
pany many pleasant excursions were macle. The daughter 
was a great swimmer. Almost eveiy day about 11 o'clock she 
entei'cd the wherry, and pulling* out about a mile, turited a. 
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cornei;^ donned her It^ttting-clothesi and took a header into 
the lake^ leaving the boat to drift. She Would however, 
after a short swini> make for it^ apd getting over the side^ 
would dress and, pull again for the shore^ looking far fresher 
and gayer than if she had adorned herself in her own room. 

The only drawback to the pleasure of the sportsman at 
the Grundl lake arose from the absolute veto placed* on 
fishing in its waters. It appeared that these lakes were 
under the superintendende of one of the Imperial rangers, 
a certain Herr Brandeis, and this man, for some reason of 
his own, had registers i a vow that so long as the right lay 
in his gift, no Englishman shoulck esercise it.' This resolve 
of his was bitterly resented by Grogger and the innTceepers 
of Aussee, for it had the effect of driving Englishmen to 
^ other parts of the country, where the authorities were less 
churlishly disposed. But Brandeis was inexorable. The 
matter, however, has sinoe been .brought to the notice of the 
Austrian authorities, and an order has been issued granting 
fish licences to all sportsmen, on the payment of a florin 
per diem. This churlishness on the part of Brandeis was the 
only piece of incivility experienced by our travellers in 
Austria. To Musafir it was of little moment, as the Grundl 
lake and its neighbourhood were too beautiful to require any 
extraiexcitement, but of all those who expressed indignation, 
none came near the old Kan^ler. ^^Fish without leave, 
was his reiterated advice. To have followed it, however, 
would have been to break one of the soundest maxims for 
all travellers, — never knowingly to infringe the laws of the 
country in which they may find themselves.* 

At length it became neqpssary to leave even the beautiful 
Grundl lake, and our travellers resolved to drive across the 
mountains into Bavaria, to the" far-fhmed Konig’s See, stop- 
ping by the way at the many places worthy of their inspec- 
tion en route. With this object they hired a carriage and 
pair from Grogger, at the rate, all expenses told, of a pound 
per diem, and on the 29th June paid farewell to all the kind 
friends they had made at the Grundl. We use the ^word , 
** friends ” designedly, fo# e^n in that short period, those 
honest-hearted Etyrians, whom they had jiever seen before, bad 
become so. Many were the wishes expressed for their speedy 
return, for their safe journey, for another visit in»next year. 
At last they were off ; their road taking them b^k across 
the Fostohen Joch and as far as the village of St» Agatha. 
Here they fell in with the road from Isohl,^aiid crossing 
the 'Araun, which is here very brcsid, they ascended for 
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two miles as far as the Gosau Mill. Here the cajrriagfe 
was left, and the travellers proceeded in a boat to the little 
village of Hallstadt^ romantically situated on the lake of that 
name. Here they put up at a little inn called the Griiner 
Saum (Green Tree), where they found themselves most com- 
fortable. 

The lake of Hallstadt differs in every particular from that 
of Grundl. Neither so cheerful, nor so beautiful, nor so 
taking, it has yet a distinct character < of its own. Surrounded 
by very high mountains, so high that into one corner of the 
lake the sun aeveU' penetrates, — many of them beautifully 
wooded, some quite baxe,a but all lofty and striking, — the 
lake of Hallstadt possesses a sombre and melancholy grandeur. 
It is a place to see, but not to live at. Nevertheless it has 
its admirers ; and one of its islands boasts even now of a 
little house built on it by some holyday-making Etonians 
and said to be by them periodically revisited. The little town 
is peculiar, being built up the sides of the hill; it has no 
roads, nor is there a horse in the place; all communication 
with the mainland is by water. The people looked sickly 
and deformed, caused partly probably by their having so 
little of the sun, — for the population of the village on the 
other side of the lake, — the village of Obertraun,— which is 
under a warm and sunny influence, are remarkable for n' their 
health and strength. 

Near Hallstadt is a waterfall possessing some local renown. 
The walk to it, up a gorge between two mountains, is pretty 
and picturesque, but the fall itself is rather poor. It does 
not at least constitute the attraction that would draw visitors 
to Hallstadt. That attraction is ^to be found rather in the 
majestic grandeur of the mountains, and the 'sombre beauty 
of the lake. ’ ^ 

The next day our travellers drove to Qolling, the last con- 
siderable Austrian town, on the dii^ect road to the Eonig^s See. 
The first part of the drive from Gosau Mill* to Gosau is, 
from many causes, extremely interesting. In the first place 
it is very pretty; the two«littIe lakes at Gosau vying with 
any scenery in the world. Tp reach these, the traveller 
branches off the direct road at Gosau, and drives through a 
clean but scattered village to a very rude little inn, kept by 
the villagusmith.. It ^is advisable for the traveller to take 
his meal under the trees outside the house, as thia place is an 
exception to the cleaulinefis for which Austria is otherwise 
remarkable. The people, however, are simple and honest, 
aqd will bring fresh inilk and aggs, and will even maka that 
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most delicious and Q^sily prepared of all condiments, — an 
Austrian omelette. After the meal a gidde makes his appear- 
ance and takes the traveller to the first Gosau ]ake,-^an. 
extremely pretty , walk of three quarters of an hour. This 
lake is small, btit beautifully situated. Near it on one side, rise 
up the Donner Kngel 8,000 feet high, whose dark grey summits, 
shaped like thunderbolts, seem as though they had fallen from 
heaven; a little fflrther, the Dachstein, seen here to much 
greater advantage, and in^ far closer vicinity, than at Aussee, 
shines resplendently ; opposite these, beautiful woods stretch- 
ing back to a far distance from the lake. There ^are no 
houses, no dwelling-places on the* lake; a small boat-house, 
and a little canoe are the only signs that it is sometimes 
visited. But this view, beautiful as it is, is as nothing 
compared to those to be enjoyed during the walk to the 
further lake. This takes the. traveller through a most lovely 
forest, impervious to crinolines, with occasional rather rough 
ascents. Ever and anon, however, the forest seems, as if by 
enchantment, to move aside his leafy screen, in order to disclose 
views of the most enchanting and bewitching beauty. In the 
first place the traveller sees, rising almost from its base, the 
magnificent Donner Kugel, which, if not of the Dolomite order, 
has all the peculiarities by which those mountains are distin- 
guished ; he approaches to the base of the Dachstein, and 
though this mountain is not visible from the second Gosau 
lake, the glimpses obtained of it during that three hours^ 
walk are marvellous in their beauty. Then again, the varied 
foliage contrasts so beautifully with the dazzling snow, whilst the 
bare rocks of dark grey, or others, covered here and there with 
moss and verdure, come to add to the glories of the walk. It 
is indeed a walk*that, once undertaken, is never to be forgotten. 

The other feason which makes a visit to Gosau interesting 
is, that it constitutes a small Protestant family in the midst 
of an overgrown Catholic community. In the early part of 
the eighteenth century, the fathers of the present "occupants of 
the little valley found in it a refuge from the tyrdtnny of the 
Bishop of Salzburg. There, in Spite of much persecirtion, 
and repeated attempts at ccfhvejrsion, have they since remained, 
firm in their faith. To that Protestant faith they still continue 
devoted, nor in this instance has persistent consta^y been 
without reward, For now, to the number of 1,800, they 
are unmolested on account of their opinions, and possess even 
a church and pastors of their own.. 

Returning \hence, the carriage is ohpe more gained, and 
the Tdhnen Gebirg, a fine motintkin, (upwards of 8,000* feet) 
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IS passed on the road to Abtenau; Its ^beauties, though probably 
greats being nothing ih comparison with those but now enjoyed. 
At Abtenau^ a simple village^ boasting two fair inns^ the 
traveller sleeps^ or if he be adventurous pushes three hours 
further on to Golling. Our travellers did this^ being anxious to 
see Pass Lueg and the famous Waterfall of the Schwarzbach. 

Waterfalls are not in general worth the trouble of going very 
far to see^ but this of Golling is an exception to the rule. 
It descends about 300 feet down a 'nearly perpendicular roek^ 
and is voluminous and grand seen from almost any point. But 
let the traveller a^cend^ as he can easily by steps artificially 
forme^jt to the very summit of "the falb and he sees that Which 
surprises him. He sees the wateri which is to constitute the 
fall^ issuing through a wide orifice out of the very centre of the 
mountain^ as though it were flowing Under a bridge or tunnel ; 
it then collects in a natural reservoir^ and empties itself over the 
rooks intb the stream below. Now the question first arises; 
whence does this water come ? The natural answer is ; — from an 
imprisoned lake within the mountains. Indeed^ the people of 
Golling assert this to be a fact that admits of no dispute, 
inasmuch as the lake has been navigated for about an hundred 
yards inside. The next question that suggests itself is this ; 
whence is this lake supplied with water? It is incessantly 

f curing water over the rocks, whence comes the fresh supply ? 

t is popularly believed that it is fed by the Konig^s See on the 
other side of the mountain, and lying at an elevation of 800 
feet higher than that of the imprisoned lake. This may well be 
the case, but it has never positively been proved. Anyhow, 
the circumstance 8f a lake being imprisoned within a mountain 
is curious, and invites thoughts as to the unexplored wonders of 
Nature, and of Man^s ignorance regarding them. 

Pass Lueg was npt on this occasion visited by our travellers, 
though the succeeding year Musafir atoned for this neglect. 
The next day they crossed the Austrian frontier near Hallein, 
and entered the Bavarian mountains. 

At this point we break off from the unpublished journal. Not 
indeed because it is exhausted, for the Musafirs found Bavaria 
and Switzerland not less attractive' than Austria. To continue 
however would cause us to exceed the limits allotted to a single 
article. Enough, wq would fain hope, has been extracted to 
justify th*e assertion -in which we indulged at the outset, 
that in a journey from India to Ikirope, tl^e Anglo-Indian will 
♦find more than a recompense for many years of exile - and toil. 
It is indeed our conscientious convietion that no man so much as 
the Anglo-Indian, — if mot edrrilpted by the over-acounAilation 
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of wealth, or spoilt ani enervated by oflScial position, — would* 
enjoy a journey of this nature. To him all is bo new, so 
utterly unlike the routine of the life he has been accustomed to^ 
there is so much • variety, not only in the scenery of the 
country, but in the manners of' the people, that whilst his 
faculty of enjoyment is greatly gratified, his mind opens 
itself to new views, to enlarged hieas, to instruction, of which 
he has had but little knowledge. Pew will deny that the 
tendency of a life-experience, or even of many years^ experience, 
in one particular profession, in a daily recurrence of similar 
scenes, is to dwarf the mind and to narrow the intellect. 
The knowledge that is gained in fliat particular groovy, of 
itself doubtless valuable, has even sometimes the effect of 
unduly exalting that baser sort of pride, which is indwelling 
in ‘Some minds. Because one branch of a profession has been 
mastered, everything else comes to be despised ; other men, 
who may. not belong to that profession, are thought to know 
nothing. It is as an antidote to a poison of this sort that 
travelling k so desirable. The men who hold such sentiments 
often require nothing more than the opportunity of opening 
the eyes of their minds, of seeing that these local questions, 
all-engrossing as they appear, are after all but local ; that 
they are but infinitesimal parts of a greater whole; that 
whilst stimulating the basej pride, they lower the intellectual 
capabilities, of a man, and tend to leave him powerless to enjoy 
much that is, iu tlie highest sense of the word, enjoyable. 
It is impossible to describe the buoyancy of spirits, the 
elasticity of temperament, experienced by an Anglo-Indian 
who tries this course for tlie first time. How magically do 
the wretched local squabbles he has left behind him disappear 
from liis imagination; how paltry and ridiculous they seem, 
should a letter from India or any chance circumstance recall 
them! How he laughs when he thinks of the local airs of 
local dignities, of the tinsel decorations and assumed importance 
of some of his Indian associates ! In a great part of Eivope 
at all events he finds beautiful rfature, unaffected manners, 
and the refined courtesy which is theft certain accompaniment. 
He sees that there prevails* at *the basis of society a systejn 
of equality, tempered not by the official position of the indi- 
vidual, but by intellect and acquiremept. He finds out 
very soon that the ' stilted airs of officialism are bnly an 
impediment to real eqioynihnt;< As- these new ideas steal upon 
him by degrees, he feek accompanying them that buoyancy 
of heart, and elasticity of spirits, of which we have spoken, 
and be experiences an enjoyment, Tong ilnfelt, — ^the enjoynient 

• .It. 
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of the beauties of a nature ^ yet •free and unspoilt, and 
of a society unfettered by social restrictions or by aHificial 
restraints. 

It has been with the view to place a picture of this nature 
before our Anglo-Indian readers, that we have drawn so largely 
on the unpublished journal of Captain Musafir. There are, it is 
true, other routes tlian those which he followed, more enticing ' 
to the pedestrian and the' sportsman. That which we have 
described is only one amongst- many of those accessible to ladies, 
but the account of it will show that there is much that is 
worthy of being visited, something even that might be imitated, 
in the little explored re^iohs of much-abused Austria. 
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Art. VIL — 1. The Lmt Bays in England of the Rajah 
liammohun Roy, Edited hy Mary Carpenter of Biistol.^ 
London, Triibuer & Co., Paternoster Row. 18G6. . 

T he appearance of this work is very opportune. At a time 
when the Brahnio Somaj is rent by scjjism, and its con- 
servative and progessive elements are ^struggling for mastery, 
the question as lo what were the real religious opinions of 
its founder, has acquired a new interest, and demands a satis- 
factory solution. 

"The most interesting portion of the work under review is 
that which furnishes us with materials for discussing that 
question, albeit the authoress herself does not grasp it with that . 
perspicuity and impartiality which one in her position might 
be expected to bear on it. We shall not, therefore, hesitate 
to make such use of them as may be necessary for our pur- 
pose. Although not an original or irMependeiit work, yet as 
a compilation of various documents, letters, and accounts, her 
work is valuable, and will [>rove a great help to the future 
biographer of Rammohun Roy, 

The first chapter of Miss Carpenter's work gives a bio- 
graphical sketch of Rammohun Roy, but it is destitute of 
anjcdotal and ])ersonal interest. It relates very little of his 
antecedents, and gives but an imperfect picture of his early 
career. In No. VIII. Vol. IV. of the Calcutta Review^ the 
writer of tliis ]wper endeuvbured to give an account of the 
parentage, ediication, and labours of the great Hindu, and 
be does not, therefore, think it necessary tcP reproduce it here. 
We have ])erhaps no right to find fault with the autlioress 
for skipping over the early, part of his #ireer,^ inasmuch 
as the task she proposed to herself, namely, to describe the 
last days of the Hindu Reformer, Jias been very fairly per- 
formed. Indeed, the performance does credit both to* her 
head and heart, and entitles h6r to the gratitude of all< — and 
their nurnlxjr is legion— to whom the subject is congenial. 
The last days of Rammohun Roy, embracing as tlfoy do, bis 
short but eventful career in Europe and the evolution of his 
religious and political proclivities, are indeed fraught with an 
abiding interest to the natives of ‘ India, not less than to 
those jpnglishmen who profess sconething more than a #mere 
personal interest in the progress and welfare of Hindustan. 



Zii0 jSammoiiin Boy. 

^ Bammohun Boy was in the />f hie birth^ as Miss 
Carpenter justly observes^ a man greatly before his age^ and a 
light shining in thick and impenetrable darkness. Endowed 
with a bold spirit and a penetrating genius he could not long 
have remained among the myriad millions who live and die in 
nominal belief but* whose religion is really regulated by the 

S Ography of their country or the prejudices of their nursery. 

ence, while he was appreciated only by the little band of fol- 
lowers, whom he had enlisted in tbe^cause of religious reform, he 
was denounced and persecuted by the mass of his countrymen. 
Born and bred id a country immersed in the darkness of 
supenjtition, he, by a^ptoper use of his cultivated under- 
standing, discovered the falsity 6f Hinduism, publicly renounced 
it, embraced theism, and thereby subjected himself to those 
terrors of excommunication, of which we can have a faint idea 
in this ' age of comparative enlightenment. He was a melachok 
and a na%iic — an iniidel and an arch-preacher of inhdelity and 
is such to be cast aside with one geueraLmark of reprobation. 
Persecuted at home, he turned to England for encourage- 
ment, sympathy, and help, for Englishmen had evinced a 
keen appreciation of hia unselfish devotion to the highest 
interests of his countrymen. He longed to see the country 
to whose keeping the destinies of his own had been entrusted, 
—the country, where philosophy, liberty, and science had 
achieved their proudest triumphs,— the country of the Lockes, 
of the Bacons, of the Newtons, of the Hampdons, and of the 
Watts. By this visit to England he proposed to attain 
objects, — first, to obtain, as ho says in one of his letters, ^^y 
“personal observation a more thorough insight into its 
“ manners, customs, religion, and political institutions ; and, 
secondly, to seek for help in his efforts to regenerate his 
fatherland. Withopt further preface we will now follow Miss 
Carpenter in her account of the pilgrimage to England of 
this adventurous enquirer after truth. 

“The arrival^ of the illustrious Hindu Eeformer to our 
“ country was anxiously anticipated by all who had become 
“ acquainted with him through the various channels which 
“ have been laid before the reader. ‘ The nature of his labours, 

“ and tlie distance of the scene of them, naturally prevented 
“ his being an objept of popular enthusiasm nor, if that 
“ had beeh excited in » his favour, would he have desired the 
^ public demonstrations of admiration and respect which were 
“Recently accorded to the great Italian patriot. But the 
“ reception given to him, though' of a widely different kind, 

“ muStr have been no grafifylng to him at the tim^e, pd 
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to his countrymen %in<Se his departure. The highest bonom's 
were publicly accorded to him, and a place was awarfled to 
' him among the foreign ambassadors at the coronation of 
the sovereign ;; persons the most remarkable for their social 
" standing and literary eminence sought his society, and 
highly esteemed the privilege of intercoctr^e with him ; — he 
was received into our English homes not only as a distin- 
guished guest, btrt as a friend ; — and when he was prostrated 
on the bed of sickn^s ^and of death in a foreign land, he 
was surrounded with the most loving attentions, tended 
with the most anxious solicitude, and finally laid in the grave 
surrounded with true mourners, who felt him akin to them 
in spirit, if not connected with him by the ties of 'earthly 
relationship, 

'• JThe Albion in which he sailed arrived at her destination 
on the 8th April, 1831, The Rajah landed the eame day 
at Liverpool, and took up his. lodging at one of the hotels 
there. His arrival in England, whei*e his fame had precededL 
him, excited a considerable degree of interest. It occurred 
too, at a period of extraordinay fermentation. The whole 
nation had been wrought up into a state of overpowering 
excitement. Reform was then, as it is now, the one great subject 
which agitated the whole country. Ramraohim Roy became a 
zealous and enthusiastic advocate of "the Bill. He saw 
at once the good which this gi:eat national measure was 
calculated, in his opinion, to accomplish. He was convinced 
that it was calculated to " promote the welfare of England 
" and her dependencies — nay, of the whole world. It was 
under the hospitable roof of Mr. Williaan Rathbone that 
he met the venerable Mr^ Roscoe, his first interview with 
whom is thus * related : — " After the usual gesture of eastern 
" salutation, * and with a mixture of oriental expression, 

" Rammohun Roy said, ^ flappy and piWd am I — ^proud and 
" ^ happy to behold a man whose fame has extended not only 
"^over Europe, but over every part of the world.' ^I blesff^r 
' God,' replied Mr. Roscoe, ^ that I have been permitted to 
" 4ive to see this day.'” Their •conversation chiefly turned ' 
upon the objects which hdd l^d Rammohun Roy to England 
and in the coarse of it he displayed intimate acquaint^ ^ 
ance with the political and commercial state of that country. 

The visit of the Rajah to Liverpool was a #ery short 
one from his anxiety to be present at the tlu'rd reading of 
the Reform Bill, and at the debates on the subject of India. 
On his departure for London he carried with him the 
folj^owfng letter from Mr. Roscoe to Lord Bro^ham 
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• " I have the great honour and ^ery singular pleasure of 
Introducing to y6ui Lordship^s kind notice and attention the 
bearer of th^^ the celebrated and learned llammohun Roy, 
who is just arrived here from Calcutta, and of whom you 
must already have frequently heard as the illustrious convert 
from Hindooisti^ to Christianity, and the author of the 
“ ^ Selections from the New Testament^ and of ^ The Precepts of 
'Jesus j; ^ by the publication and diffusion of which amongst the 
" natives of the East reasonable hopetf are now entertained, that, 
" in a short time;, the shocking system* and cruel practices of 
" Paganism will be abolished, and the people of those populous 
" regions be restored to the pure and simple precepts of morality 
'' and bVotherly love. Amongst the many and important motives 
“ which have induced him to leave his country and connections, 
" and visit this Island, I understand he is induced to hope^e 
'' may be of some assistance in promoting tlie cause of the 
natives of India in the great, debates which must ere long 
{' take place here, respecting the charter of the East India 
" Company; but I have yet seen so little of him, from bis 
numerous engagements here, that I must leave your Lordship 
to learn bis intentions from himself^ which you will find him 
" very capable of explaining in his own strong and appropriate 
" English idiom. One great rc^on, as I understand, for his 
" haste to leave this for London, is to be present to witness 
" the great measures that will be taken by your Lordship and 
your illustrious colleagues for promoting the long wished for 
“ reform of his native country. On the present occasion, I will 
" not trouble you further than to request, that, if it should 
" not be inconsistent with your Lordship^s station and con- 
" venience, you would obtain fop our distinguished visitor 
" the benefit of a seat under the gallery in the House of 
" Commons, on the debate on the third reading of the Reform 
Bill ; which faYou/l am anxious he should owe rather to your 
" Lordship (if you have no objection to it) than to other 
idividuals, to whom, 1 understand, he has letters of intro- 
" duction. 

TUq purity and loftiness of his religious ideas and his freedom 
from sectarianism endeared Ran^mohun Roy to a large section 
of Christians in Englaoid, who eagerly sought to do him honour. 
He was warmly welcomed by them as a fellow-labourer, and 
received by them wilji every mark of deep and heart-felt 
respect. Sooii after his arrival^ in London, he 'attended a 
meeting of the Unitarian Society, convened to give him a 
welcome. On his appearance on the platform, be, was, intro- 
du^d •as the '' Apostle tof the East, and was thus cdl'ditjlly 
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greeted by the Reverend R9bert Aspland> who presided on 
the occasion. Our illustrious friend (for such I trust he will 
allow me to call*' him) will permit me to state that his 
presence creates? among us a sensation which he perhaps wijl 
hardly understand. It does so, because in his person and 
f/ example we see an instance of the power of the human 
mind in lecovering itself from the errors of ages ; and 
because so we conceive ^that we see in him, with his intel- 
ligence and character, one of the best and most disin- 
terested of the claims of TJiiitarianism.to be the original 
Christian doctrine.^^ . 

Dr. Bowring (now Sir John Jlowring) in moving the 
resolution tendering a cordial welcome to the Hindu Reformer 
made the following pertinent remarks : — 

I feel it is a very signal honour to have entrusted to my 
care a resolution, the object of which is to welcome our 
illustrious oriental friend, and to communicate ull we feel 
“ and hope towards him. I ought not to say all we feel and 
hope, for I am sure that it is impossible to give expression 
to those sentiments of interest and anticipation with which 
his advent here is associated in all our minc^^s. I recollect 
some writers Bave indulged themselves with inquiring what 
they should feel if any of those time-honoured men whose 
names have lived through the vicissitudes of ages, should 
appear among them. They have endeavoured to imagine 
'' what would be their sensations if a Plato or a Socrates, 
" a Milton or a Newton, were unexpectedly to honour them 
" with their presence. I recollect that a pogt, who has well 
been called divine, has drawn a beautiful picture of the 
feelings of those who first •visited the Southern Hemisphere, 
'' and there sa^v, for the first time, that beautiful constellation, 
the Golden Cross. It was with feelingsy^siich as they under- 
went, that I was overwhelmed when I stretched out in your 
name the hand of welcome to the Rajah Rammohun Roy. 
** In my mind the effect of distance is very like tbe effect of 
time, and he who comes among ns from a country thousands 
of miles off, must be loolgsd upon with the same inter&t as 
those illustrious men who •lived thousands of years ago. 
But in the case of our friend, his comifig may be deemed an 
act of heroism of which the European* cannot fojm a just 
estimate. When Peter the Great nfSnt forth to instruct 
“ himself in the ciwlization of the Souths — when he left the 
barbarous honours of his own court to perfect himself in 
ship-building at Saardam,'he presented himself to the |)ub]ic 
c^e m a more illustrious manner thdh after any of his most 
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" glorious vietories. But Eeter bad to cfretcome no prejudices, 
he had to break down no ^barr^^sments, for he knew that 
“ he had left those who were behind himVith an enthusiasm 
equal to his own, and he knew tliat he wrfuld.be received by 
" when" be should return* with the same display of enthu- 
sia^m- Our fllustrioos friend, however, has made a more, 
" severe experiment : he has ventured to accomplish that which 
'^perhaps none other connected, a^ he is, with the highest 
honours of the Brahminieal race ever attempted : he has 
ventured to do tjiat which would have been regarded with 
“ incredulity ten yprs agjo,^and tvhich Hereafter will crown his 
name with the highestTionour. 

" Sir, I move with great pleasure, * That the memhers of 
** ' this dissociation feel a deep interest in the amelioration of the 
" ' condition of the natives of British India; that we trust their 
" ' welfare and improvement will never be .lost sight of by the 
Xiegislature and Government of our country; that we have 
'special pleasure in the hope that juster notions and purer forms 
"'of religion are gradually advancing amongst them; and 
" 'that our illustrious visitor from that ^distant region, the Rajah 
" ' EammohuiLRoj'’, be hereby certified of our sympathy in his 
" 'arduous and philanthrophic labours, of our atlmiration of his 
" 'character, nf our delight at his presence amongst us, and of 
" 'our conviction that the magnammous and beneficent course 
" 'which he has marked out for himself and hitherto consist- 
" 'ently pursued, will entitle him to the blessings of liis 
" ' countrymen and of mankind, as it will assuredly receive those 
" ' of future generations. ^ ” 

Dr. i£irkland, late President of Harvard University, United 
Stc^tes, seconded the resolution* In adopting it, the assembly 
rose in unanimous approbation of its object. » 

Bammohun Boy isicknowledged tiie compliment in the fol- 
lowing memorable terms: — "I am too unwell and too much 
" exhausted to take any active part in this meeting ; but I 
" am much indebted to Dr. Kirkland and to Dr. Bowving for 
" the honour they Have conferred on ^ me by calling me their 
" felW-kbourer, and to you for admitting me to this Society 
" as a brotber and one of ypur^ fellow-^labourers. I am not 
"sensible that I havydone "anything to. deserve being called 
"a promoter of this *cau8e; but witH reepect to your faith I 
" may observe, that I^oo believe iu tbq one God, and that 
" I believe in almost all the doctrines that you do'; but I do 
" this for my own salvatjon and for my own peace. For the objects 
" of your Society I must confess tBat I have done verj little 
" to entitle me to youv* latitude or such admiration of my 
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condticb. What hav6 I done ?— I do not know what have 
I done!— If I have ever rendered you any services they must 
be very trifling-very trifling I am sure, I laboured under 
many disadvantages., In the first instance, the Hindus and 
the Brahmins, to whom I am related, are all hostile to the 
cause \ and even many Christians there are more hostile • to 
our common cause than the Hindus and the Brahmins. 
" I have honour for the appellation of Christians; but they 
" always tried to throw difficulties and obstacles in the way 
of the Principles of Unitarian Christianity. I have found 
some of these here ; but more ther^. ,They abhor the notion 
of simple precepts. They always lay a stress on mystei^^ and 
mystical-points, which serve to delude their followers ;* and 
the consequence is, that we meet with such opposition in 
“ India that our progress is very slight ; and I feel ashamed 
on my side that I have not made any progress, that might 
have placed me on a footing with my fellow-labourers in" this 
part of the globe. However, if this is the true system of 
Christianity, it will prevail, notwithstanding all the opposi- 
tion that may be made to it. Scripture seconds your system 
of religion, common sense is always on yourvside; while 
power and prejudice are on the side of your opponents. 
There is a battle going on between reason, Scripture, and 
common sense ; and wealth, power, ifend prejudice. These three 
have been struggling with the other three, but I am convinced 
that your success, sooner or later, is certain. I feel over- 
" exhausted, ^nd therefore conclude with an expression of my 
heart-felt thanks for the honour that, from time to time you 
have conferred on me, and which I shall never forget to 
the last moment of my existence.'^ 

The religious* sympathy evinced towards Rammobun Roy by 
the Unitarians of England iftust have been* refreshing to bis 
spirit, and compensated in no inconsiderable degree for the perse- 
cutions to which he had been subjected in India,' While in 
" London,” says Dr. Carpenter, he repeatedly attended the 
worship of the Unitarians, at thek different chapels in^ or 
near the metropolis, and he twice atjfcended their anniversary 
meetings : but it was his systAn to avoiji so far identifying 
himself with any religious body, as to make himself answer- 
able for their acts and opinions ; and b^ *aIso wished to hear 
^'preachers of other denommatiofis who had acquired a just 
celebrity. He appears to hafe most frequented the church 
"of the Rev. .Dr. KeUuy^ (St. Olave^s, Southwark),; who 
" peculiarly interested him by the Christi|n ‘spirit and influence 
" of •his discourses. ” 
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While in London, Hommohun Boy hacllhe satisfaction of seeing 
the appeal of the Dharmasah&a against Lord William Bentinek^s 
edict for the abolition of SuUee rejected by the Privy Council, 
and the Charter Act for India passed by the Parliament. As a 
patriot and a politician he rejoiced in these measures, for he 
was both in the truest sense of those words and needed but 
a larger stage to rank in sober reality with the foremost 
statesmen of the age. o 

It was however as a philosopher and a reformer that he was 
sought after and prized by intellectual and thoughtful men in 
England. The following interesting anecdotes illustrate his views 
on philosophical *and religious subjects. The first is from 
the pen of Mr. Recorder Hill : — I only met the Rajah Ram- 
mohun Roy once in my life. It was at a dinner party given by 
Dr. Arnott. One of the guests was Robert Owen, who 
evinced a strong desire to bring over the Rajah to his social- 
istic opinions. He persevered with great earnestness, but 
the Rjijah who seemed well-acquainted with the subject, and 
who spoke our language in marvellous perfection, answered 
his arguments with consummate skill, until Robert somewhat 
lost his temper, a very rare occurrence, which I never 
witnessed before. The defeat of the kind-hearted philan-* 
thropist was accomplished with great suavity on the 
part of his opponentv^^ ^ 

The next is from a lady acquaintance of the Rajah : — 

"At a small evening- party at my house in Grenville 
" Street, principally to meet the Rajah, he referred to the 
" doctrine of Owginal Sin in a way that startled a lady of 
" the Church, — a very charming and amiable woman, — ^who 
" had brought her daughter. *^But surely, Sh*,' she exclaimed, 
yoii do believe in original sin?^ He looked at her and she 
" blushed deeply. •After a minute,*he seemed to comprehend the 
" whole, and very gently inclining he said, ^ I bjelieve it is"^ 
" a doctrine which in many well-regulated minds has tended 
" to promote hiimlity, the first of Christian virtues ; for 
" my own part, I ^ have mever been able to see the evidence 
" of it.’' ‘ _ 

In compliance wjth the. refterated invitation of Miss Kid- 
dell, Rammolmn ^ Roy went to Bristol early in the month of 
September, 1833. Tie put up at Stapleton Grove, the residence 
of Miss Kiddell and her Ward Miss Catherine . Cassell. He 
was accompanied by Miss Hare the niece, and hot, as Miss 
Carpenter supposes, the’ daughter of David Hare, the father 
of native education* -ip Bengal ; he was attended by Jbis two 
Hindu servants, Racmrutton Mookeijee, afterwards Deputy 
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Collector of Moorshed^biltl> and now residing at Maniktollali^ 
and Kamhurry Doss, now Head Gardener of the Maharajah of 
Burdwan. The fame of the services rendered by the Hindu 
Befbrmer to the .cause of Unitarian Christianity in India 
had preceded him in Bristol about eight years belbre hia 
arrival there,' when an appeal on behalf of that cause had 
been made to the congregation and been responded to most 
liberally. It is," therefore, small wonder that his appearance 
in Lewin^s Mead Chapel was warmly welcomed. He visited 
also other places of wonahip, and while engaged in public 
devotion there he was wont to read sonde of Dr. Wattses 
hymns for children, and he frequently dwelt with great 
interest on the following verse: — 

“ Lord ! how deiij'htful ’tis to aeo 
A whole assembly worship Thee : 

“At once they sing, at once they pray ; 
i “ They hear of heaven and learn the way.** 

On the eleventh September of 1S33, a large parly was 
invited by Miss Kiddell to meet Rarnmohun Roy at Stapleton 
Grove. The conversation was animated and protracted and 
elicited the Rajah^s various talents, breadth of view, and 
grasp of mind, calling forth the admiring respect of the 
company. It is tlius described by Dr. Carpenter: In the 

conversation at Stapleton Grove were men fully competent 
to judge of intellectual power > and one and all admired and 
were delighted by the clearness, the closeness, and the acute- 
ness of his arguments, and the beautiful tone of his mind. In 
the second of the two conversations at which Mr. Lister was 
present, the Rajah continued for three lioeft’s, standing the 
whole time, replying to all the inquiries and obseryath ns that 
urere made by a number of gentlemen who surrounded him, 
on the mor^l and political state and prospects of India, 
and on an elucidation at great length of certain dogmas of the 
Indian philosophers. 

Among the dogmas of the Indian philosophers which formed 
the theme of coiiversationi was the doctrine of Absorption. 
There being a general desire amotig some of those *vho 
heard the Rajah to kn(fw ^more of the doctrine, Mr. 
Shephard, the author of many valuabk devotional works, 
addressed to him a letter, dated, Richmond Terrace, Clifton, 
September 17 tb, 1833, in wliicli he asked his correspondent 
to enlighten -him and his friends on the real opinions of those 
philosophic Hindus who seek absorption as the chief good. He 
thus stated the object of hjs enquiry : “ 1 conceive it may 
be bftefly put thus;— Do they •believe ‘ that there may be 
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^ consciousnesses^ or a pluratity of coilLSciousness (indivisibly) in 
tlxe One • Total of happy Being ?— or — Do they believe that 
there cq^n be but one conscibusness in that One Total of happy 
Being ? Only the former of these suppositions seems to require 
being illustrated. If that be the tenets it appears to me to 
imply that the Absorbed, though no longer properly an I or 
human person, may still someway soliloquize ; or rather 
think or utter its undivided strain^in the Divine omn%loquy\ 
as thus — ‘ That which was J, but'^is rejoicingly not I, exists 
' but also fully in^exists and has its undivided being, or in- 
being in the Universal Mind, It meditates with the whole, is 
of 'the whole, is blest with and in the whole. The interposed 
and dissoluble which parted the unity and continuity of the 
Divine SuSstance^ is gloriously removed. The substance «vhich 
was I is now not itself (though it exists), for it is continuous 
with the whole. Divine Self. It has no will, but a mode 
of the universal will, no thought but a mode of the whole 
thought of the ^ I am. ^ If such be the tenet, however in- 
concieveable or dimly conceiveable (by us at least) such a 
" sort or modification of consciousness may be, it is neverthe- 
less not ^conscious being to which those philosof)hers aspire, 
but a mode of conscious inexistence or inbeing.^^ 

The solemn query propounded in this letter never received 
an answer for he to whom it was addressed was prostrated on a 
bed of illness from which he did not rise on this side of 
eternity. In the course of the conversation at Stapleton 
Grove, respectful enquiries concerning his religious opinions 
were addressed to him. To these he freely and frankly 
replied. After His death, which melancholy event took place 
soon after the Stapleton Grove. party, Dr.^ Carpenter wrote 
to M|r. John Foster, the well-known Essaykt, and to Dr, 
Jerrard, the Principal of Bristol College, to request them 
to express their opinions from what they had heard in 
conversation with the ^deceased, as to whether he believed 
in the divinity pi Christ and thp resurrection and miracles. 
Mr. Foster replied that Bammohun Boy had expressed 
his^ belief in the resiArection of Christ, and in the 
Christian miracles generally, und* added at the same time 
he said, that the internal evidence of Christianity had been 
" the most decisive qf his conviction. And he gave his opinion, 
" with scfme reasons for it, that the miracles are not the part of 
" the Christian evidence, the beqjj adapted to the conviction of 
" sceptics.*^ Dr. Jerrard sent Dr. Carpenter the * following 
brief answer The Bmah BammohUn vBQy^^P^asaed his 
belief in the divine 'authority bf Jesus Ch^r^ # acl adbredited 
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messenger from Qod. He explicitly declared tliat 4ie 
believed in the miracles of Christ generally, and particularly 
in his resurrection, which he said was the foundation of the 
Christian faith, and the great iEact on which he rested his 
own hopes of a resurrection. " Mr. Estlin, the Surgeon 
who attended the Bajah on his death^bed, thus jotted down 
in hjis journal: — The Rajah said* he had denied the divinity 
of Christ, but*not of his commission. 

This is all the evidence which Miss Carpenter adduces to 
prove that Rammohun Roy was a Christian. If by this 
it be meant that he was a thorough-gmng Bible-CHristian, 
we are afraid, her position is untenable, but from a careful 
consideration of the testimony afforded by his Writings, and 
his life, we have no hesitation in declaring, our conviction 
that he was a Christian in the highest acceptation of the term, 
inasmuch as he tried to realize Christ in himself. 

Rammohun Roy did not believe in the infallibility of the 
Bible. He did not believe in ‘the deity or divinity of Christ, 
but he believed that Christ was an inspired teacher of righteous- 
ness, and taught on the authority of the most high God, 
and that what he taught was the Father^s doctrine, not his. He 
regarded Christ as the greatest Reformer of the world, and 
the greatest soul of all the sons of men ; one, before whom the 
majestic mind of a Vyas and a Shankafaebarya, a Kubeer and 
a Nanuc, a Ramanund and a Chaitanaya must veil its face. He 
believed not that Christ was God, but that God^s word was in 
Chirst. ‘ ^ 

Rammohun Roy might have possibly believed in the Chris- 
tian miriacles, but the same authority which makes this state- 
ment also assures us tliat he considered that the miracles 
“ were not the part of the Christian religion, the best adapted 
to the coniWction of sceptics," and that the internal evidence 
of Christianity had been the most decisive of his conviction." 
It is therefore manifest that Rammohun Roy believed that 
the doctrines of Christianity, like the truths .of Astronomy 
and Geology, rested not on the personal authority of the teacher, 
but on their own authority, on the authority of absolute 
truth. They rested not,® in his opinion, on miracles, for if 
they did, Christianity would be iu ^the same position > as 
Hinduism, which he had denounced as a false religion. He 
thought that the more superstitious a jiaiiou was the stronger 
was tb^ claim to miracles. The Hindus tell us that the 
Vedas *were breathed out by Brahma, and are a miracle, 
and that Vyas, the author of the Yedant bad miraculous 
inspifation, vrsiona, and revelaticb. The Muhomedans likewise 
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tell us that the Koran is a miracle^ and^ that Mahomet held 
fr^uent communion with the spiritual world, lii the religion 
of the Coles^ the Kooiids^ and the Kareeus^ all is miracle^ and 
its authority according to miracle-mongers pught to be the 
best in the world, Bammohun Boy knew and felt that in 
resting Christianity on this basris, he would rest it on the 
same* foundation not only with Hinduism and Mahomeda||ism^ 
but with the lowest form of Polytheism and Fetichism. If 
Baminohun Boy believed in the Christian miracles at all; he 
must have believed only in their possibility, not as trans- 
gressions of all laftv which God has made^ hut in their 
conformity with some la\^ out of our reach. He must 
have regarded them as modes of divine manifestation not 
understood by ,,man. Viewed in this light, life and death, 
mind and soul, are miraelesi 

We are free to confess that from his attendance at. their 
chapels, and his known bias to their doctrines, the Unitarian 
Christians of England had sonre sort of right to claim him 
as a co-religionist. In the same manner the special patro- 
nage^ whicli he thought proper to bestow on Vedantism, 
made it more than probable that he was a Vedantist. The 
laudatory terms, in which he was accustomed to speak of the 
doctrines of Mahomet, were calculated to produce an impression 
that he was a believer in the Koran, But it would be 
waste of time to argue that he was not a Mahomedan. 
Neither w^is he an Unitarian Christian, as the testimony of 
Dr. Carpenter himself, already quoted, proves, that while in 
London, although he attended the Unitarian chapels, yet it 
was Ids system to avoid so far identifying himself with any religiom 
body, as to make himself answerable for their acts and opinions. 
We would go further and say, though it mky startle and 
scarify the Brahmos of the old regime, that hC was not a 
Vedajitist. In ti-uth^ all speculation as to his belief in any 
religion founded on his advocacy of certain doctrines incul- 
cated by it, or his attendance at its place of' worship are 
obviously futile. Rammohuu Boy was essentially a Tbeist. 
He vvgs, as we observed in the pages of this Review more 
than twenty y^^ars ago, a religious Benthamite, and estimated 
the different creeds existing in the world, not according to 
his notion of their truth, or falsehood, but by his notion 
of their utility according to their tendency, in his view, to 
promote the maximization of human happiness, and. th^ mini- 
mization of humaa misery. His patronagej therefore, of any 
system .of creed cannot be constraed into a prof^ion of it. 
lie and^voured to refine jill gross and idolatrous systems into a 
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systerti of pure monotheiltn. Clear, subtle, daring, and deep, Tie 
aimed at revolutionizing the religious world. Endowed with the 
faculty of generalization and animated by an earnest desire to si|l 
and proclaim the truth, he bad critically studied the Bible, 
the Koran, and the Vedas. 'He had arrived at the conclusion 
that the Vedas inculcated pure monotheism, and the iddatry 
practised by hi^ countrymen was a corruption of the ancient 
faith. He had publicly renounced that idolatry and declared 
it his mission to exterminate it, and to resuscitate the primitive 
and rational religion of the Vedas. He had learnt to appreciate 
the code of morality inculcated in the Bible, as the purest 
and loftiest; and he had done his b^st* to expound and ^promul- 
gate it to his countrymen. His three Appeals to the Christian 
Public, bis Exposition of the Upanishads, and his Persian work 
Tohufutal Mowahedeen attest the consummate ability and 
unwearying zeal, with which he enforced monotheism as the 
substratum of the three principal religious systems of the world. 
His great object was to engraft a kind of universal Unitarianism 
on the prevailing religion of his country. But we have said 
that he was not a Unitarian, his Unitarianism was essentially 
different from that of the Channings and the Carpenters, the 
Priestleys and the Parkers. His was a sort of Catholic Unita- 
rianism. It was philosophical theism. It was Natural Religion, 
which so many philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome 
followed. His advocacy and support of the cardinal doctrines 
inculcated by different religions, though it might apparently 
evince his vacillation, was in truth the result of Utilitarianism. 
But while he advocated the monotheistic principles of the Bible, 
the Vedas, and the Koran, he spared no system of idolatry. 
With a moral eourage, rardy to be met with among Hindu 
reformers, h^ denounced the idolatrous prejudices of Hinduism, 
Mehomedanism, and Christianity with merciless, but impartial, 
severity. 

This uncompromising and unsparing iconoclast, while striving 
to eliminate superstition and hero-worship froui the religious 
systems he had studied, failed not to extract from them the 
simple and saving truths of monotlieism. * 

It has been urged by some that Rammohun Roy had^ no 
positive religious convictions wbatevef, but was merely a 
free thinker. Bub his whole life is an entire refutation of 
this charge. True he belonged to n<5 existing sect, nur did 
he seek to inaugurate a new system of religion. The great 
ambition of his life was to promote love to God and love 
to i^en. This he triedf to effect .by bringing together 
.men of existing persuasions, irrespdfctive df all distinctions 
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oP colour and creeds into a* system of universal worship 
of the One True and Living God. This object is indicated 
in unmistakable language in the Trust-Deed of the Brahmo 
Somaj. '^The said messuage or buildings land^ tenementsi 
hereditaments^ and premises^ with their appurtenances^ to be 
used, occupied, enjoyed, applied, and appropriated, as and 
for a place of public meeting of hIL sects- and descriptions 
of people without distinction, as shall behave and conduct 
themselves in an orderly, sober, religious, and devout manner 
for the worship and adoration of the eternal, unsearchable, and 
immutable Beihg^ who is the Author and Preserver of the 
universe, but not under "of by any other name, designation, 
" or title peculiarly used for and applied to any particular being 
or beings by any man or set of men whatsoever, and that no 
graven image, statue, or sculpture, carving, painting, picture, 
“ portrait, or the likeness of anything, shall be admitted within 
the said messuage, building, land, tenements, hereditaments, 
'' and premises.^^ It is thereTbrc manifest that what Rarnmohun 
Boy wanted was not unity of creed or the creation of a 
separate religious community like that of the Brahmos, but 
to spread monotheistic worship, to establish a universal church 
where all classes of people, — Hindus, Mehomedans, and Chris- 
tians, — would be all alike welcome to unite in the worship 
of their supreme and common Father. He was sincerely and 
unaffectedly religious. His was one of those happy and 
uncommon natures which could embrace all that is good in 
latitudinarianisin, its fervent piety and its large philanthropy. 

It is not our province to discuss the truth or falsity of 
the faith held by mmmohuu Roy. We are not the apologists 
but the exponents^ of that faith. Rarnmohun Roy recognized 
no special or book-revelation. He held a record, of religious 
.truth, revealed by God to man,., to be a moral impos- 
sibility. He fell back for such truth on the book of 
nature. He believed that the evidence of the existence and 
attributes of the Diety are written in the material as 
well as the moral world, in the frame-work and constitu- 
tion of external nature, as'^well as^in the intuitions of the 
human mind. He denied Original Sin and Depravity as his 
incisive answer to the lady already quoted shows. Though 
be recognized no inspired mediator or saviour, yet he beKeved 
that whenever 'a person with such claims has appeared, his 
inspiration has been the result *of the (beneficent impulse 
communicated by the Great Beneficence in proportion as the 
. Jest^ons He has inculcated haye he&a. wise and effective|, He 
believed that the great business of his faith was to rest on, 
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the greatness and. goddn&s of God. He also believed that 
the great First Cause of the universe is a wholly good, just, 
and beneficent Being, free and distinct from His works. He 
believed, as he himself preached, that the •Omnipotent God, 
“ who is the only proper object bf religious veneration, is one and 
“ undivided in person ; that in reliance on numerous promises 
found in the sacred writings, we ought to entertain every hope 
" of enjoying the blessings of pardon from the merciful Father, 
through repentance, which is declared the only means of 
procuring forgiveness for' our failures ; pnd that He leads 
'^such as wokship him in spirit to righteous conduct, and 
ultimately to salvation, through his guiding irifiucnce fwhicli 
is called the Holy Spirit. * 

We have now seen how llammohun Roy has stood forth 
hi' advance of his age and has left on it a mark which will 
not be easily effaced. He Was the Liberator of his country 
from prejudice and superstition — the great Teacher from whom 
his countrymen were to learn to emancipate themselves from 
the fetters of a false religion and to worship the one true 
and living God. The impetus, which he communicated to 
the national mind is bearing it onward. Let us trust that 
the intellectual and moral training of the rising generation of 
the Hindus may land them in that {msition of protest against 
idolatry, which Rammoliun Roy took as the foundation of his 
creed. Let us trustfully and devoutly anticipate the day, 
when the bitterness of sectarianism shall have ceased, and when 
one faith shall have brought all nations of the earth into that 
Ijappy union which is in the present day the ^rcarn of many 
Christians, and which was certainly not one bf the least 
fervent aspiration:^ of Rajah Rammoliun Roy. 
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Art. Tin.— mSHOP COTTON. 

r B sudden call ftxjm this earthly scene of a good man, un- ^ 
selfishly and earnestly labouring for the welfare of his fellow- 
creaturos, is an event edculated at afi times to arrest the attention, 
and to call forth the publie^ sorrow of a community: Much ihore 
is this result likely to be produced when the position occupied 
by the departed has been one of great influence and high 
dignity ,~a position giving opportunities for the exercise of the 
greatet virtues inculcated by the doctrines of Christianity- 
Thw&se who had watched the career of the late Bishop Cotton in 
this country would, therefore, have been prepared doubtless for 
the expri^sion of private lamentation for his loss, which has echoed 
among the various European communities, and in almost every 
European family, throughout India ;* but we question very much 
if even the most intimate friends of the Bishop in the least 
degree expected that spontaneous outburst of regret, that sym- 
pathy and condolence with his nearest sorrowing relatives, which 
the news of his sudden demise evoked from the educated natives 
of Bengal. This, at least, is a testimony to the character of 
Bishop Cotton, to his sterling large-hearted philanthropy, to his 
truly catholic spirit, which his surviving friends may regard 
with real and pY*ofound satisfaction. It is the testimony, the 
unbought and unsought for testimony, of the non-Christian 
portion of the community among which he li^ed, to the pracii- 
oally Christian character of his life and doctlines. It is an 
evidence of the fa£t how truly, how completely, Bishop Cotton 
had graspej^ the entire spirit of the teachinff of the great 
Aposfle of the Gentiles, — not hiding his own faith nor losing an 
opportunity of impiessing it upon his hearers, but labouring in 
that catholic and Christian spirit which spoke in the Apostle 
when he directed those to whom He wrote to " give none o&ncc, 
neither to the lews nor & the Gentiles,^^ and when he 
declared, if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to 
ofltend.^^ Characters such; as these have always been and must 
be rare ; the more therefore are they prized and appreciated. 
They are the salt of the eart};,— the men who see even in 
ihe worst of their * ftUow^li^en some , point of character to be 
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appreciated and worked upon, some grain of goodness overlooked 
and neglected by the mJdtitude. It was the working of this large 
catholic spirit that called forth very recently from a member 
of the Free (Jhurcl^L of Scotland, — one in whose eyes the forms 
and hierarchical system of the* English Church find but little 
favour, — ^the appropriate remark, that Bishop Cotton was pecu- 
liarly adapted to be the representative of English Christianity 
in this country, arfd the admission, that to him the members^ 
of all Protestant communities in India looked as their natural*' 
head. To a mind constituted as was his, there was ever present 
the'^great end of his mission to this country, to do good to 
all independently of class or creed, — ^to provide eduoation for bis 
own countrymen, and to. place before the natives of • India 
examples of the t^dency of the practice, not the mere profes- 
sion, of Christian doctrines, to purge the individual of his vices, 
and to improve the national character. Working thus, silently 
appi^‘ciated by all, looked .up to by all classes of Protestant 
Christians, as well as by the educated natives of India, his 
presence in this country, whether at the metropolis or engaged 
on his tours, inspired a confidence and security hi the public 
mind, which personal communication with the Bishop .tended 
only to confirm. ' It was not only that he was accessible, of 
refined and courteous manners, great scholarly acquirements, and 
vast information on matters of general interest, but he invariably 
brought to bear upon all subjects submitted to him the same 
good sense, keen knowledge, and large-hearted comprehensive 
views, by which his public administration was characterised. If 
occasionally his pen lias been taken up to join in some of the 
public contiwersies which have agitated India during the past six 
years, it has been to employ generously in the service of the 
masses, or in advancing the cause of the general good. To the 
pages of this Seview he was a frequent contributor. His clear, 
sparkling style almost invariably indeed betrayed the authorship, 
but the subjects to which he devoted himself were those which 
all would have been proud to advocate. The progress of educa- 
tion, its promotion amongst the masses, were the main subjects 
of his advocacy. To his earnest and •continued support do they 
owe much of the success they have attained. He was not 
indeed spared to witness the^full harve^ he always looked 
forward to ; but We are confident that when that happy time 
shall arrive, ' there will be none amongst, who « Were his 
fellow-labourers, and who then have sucOeeded him in his 
advocacy,, who will hfesitate to admit the vast debt which tne 
cause of education in India ojyes to the multifarions exertions of 
Bishop (Cotton. ' * • ' • 
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« We have mentioned that the Bishop mjds a contributor to this 
Review, To it he was something even more. He was ever 
anxious that it should worthily represent the intellect of the 
European comtnunity in' India ; that it should aspire to a higher 
position than that of being a mere vehicle 'for the discussion of 
local questions, though these should not be lost sight of, but that it 
should take up subjects of literary, historical, and scientific interest 
connected with India. He regarded it indeed as a duty incumbent 
especially upon the younger members of the services, whose 
leisure hours were more at tlieir own disposal, to improve their 
acquantaince with* Anglo-Indian subjects, by qualifying tfiem- 
selves^ to write upon tb^m. It is partly on this account, partly 
becauSe our admiration for his character and our regret for his 
untimely end seem to demand it at our hands, that we are 
unwilling that this, — the number of the Review next following 
his death, — should appear without a short notice of his career. 
Imperfect it must be, for we write at a distance from the spot 
where, alone in India, questions regarding him could be put 
and answered, but through the data kindly forwarded to us, the 
record, though imperfect^ will at least be accurate. 

Bishop Cotton was born in 1813, — ^the son of Captain Thomas 
Wavenant Cotton, 7th Fusiliers. He was educated at W estminster. 
From that school he was transferred, as a Westminster scholar, to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in the month of June 1833. 
His industry and abilities must have been even then remarkable, 
for it is recorded that in the three following years he attained 
successively the first place in the College examinations. In 
the last year of the three, 1835J prizes were likewise awarded 
him by the Coltego for the second English declamation and 
the best English essay, as welj as one of those annually 
given tp tlie best leaders in Chapel. In 1830, proceeding 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, he was*' placed among 
the senior optimes* of the year, and subsequently in the first 
class of the classical tripos. Two years later, in the month of 
October, 1838, he ..was elected, after examination, Fellow of 
Trinity.* 

A college career, so snccessfiil, seemed to presage well for 
the future of Mr. Cotton, the ihore so because, in addition 
to his industry and lUcquireraeiJts, he ha'd won the respect of 
all with whom he had come in contact by his clear vigorous 
understanding, by his.high moral and religious character, and by 

Dr. Vaughan, late Head tiaster of Sorrow, remarked at a subsequent 
period, — “I well remember the strong* impression made jupon the minds 
of the examiners by the *qj;taimAenlJ»’ and ability shown in his ^pers,** 
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the uniform and exemplai^ correctness of his conduct, Probabljr, 
in the choice of a profes*sion he was influenced mainly by the ambi- 
tion, the noblest of all aspirations, to be of service to his fellow- 
creatures, and it can scarcely be doubted that he felt that 
he could, best carry out this aim by inculcating on the rising 
youth of England sound principles of action. His own college 
experience, as , well as the historical and philosophical deductions 
which his thoughtful and eminently practical mind had led 
him to draw, must have ^hown him how much the future of 
a nation depends upon the training of its youth. It had 
happened too, that just at that period the spirit of , the thought- 
ful community of England had ^^n greatly influenced by 
the teachings and writings of Dr. Arnold. The manly tone and 
practical character of those teachings and writings produced 
their natural eflect ou^ one so alive to the practical, and with 
whom manliness and directness of purpose were first principles. 
Although, therefore, Mr. Cotton entered the church, he did not 
choose a parochial career, but accepted, the year after his 
ordination, the ofiice of tutor at Rugby under Dr Arnold. 

The next fifteen years of his life were spent by Mr. Cotton 
in this chosen sphere of labour. The good which may be effected 
by one occupying such a position cannot always be accurately 
judged of at the time ,* it may be more correctly estimated by the 
after career of those whose clmracter he may have been able to 
influence. Neveit/heless, some conclusion may be drawn from 
the expressed opinion of contemporaries who may have witnessed 
the working of the system adopted. The opinion of Dr. 
Arnold himself on such a subject is at least worthy of being 
recorded. He, it is stated on excellent autjiority, valued most 
highly Mr. Cotton^s attainments as a scholar, and skill and 
tact in teaching, and regarded it of special importance that 
he had, as a# coadjutor, one who so thoroughly sympathized 
with his spirit. By othei*fe, the ^warm attachment to him of 
many of his pupils, the influence he gained over them, the, fact 
that they acquired from his teaching not only intellectual 
advancement, but improvement in tnoral and religious feeling, 
his popularity among his fellow-magters, his religious consistency, 
his wise prudence, his unwearied industry, his single-minded 
devotion to his work, his fu^edom from narrow prejudices, his 
readiness in the discrimination of character, were remarked 
and recorded. His scholarly attainments are .best testified to 
by the fact* that when Mr. William Smith, the translator of 

Niebuhr,” was engaged in the important undertaking of editing 
a dictionary of Greek and Roman biography,— the articles for 
which were to be contrfbuted*by the .best scholars of the 
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*^of the late Chetalier Bunsen^ the fm^siau ambassador^ whe 
' apoke of him in the highest terms^ he applied to Hr. Cotton 
for assistance. Mr. Smith, in hie letter to the trustees of 
King' lEdward^s School, Birmingham, mentioning this circum* 
stance, add^,— from the contributions which I hare received 
&om Hr. Cotton I am convinced that he is an accurate and 
well-read scholar, and is likdy to attain high literary 
eminence, I may perhaps be alh^wed to state that I know 
tlmt«' tlie late Dr. JSkrnold had the highest opinion of Mr. 
Cotton^s scholarship and literary attainments, and considered 
him one of the beat teaphers we have. 

But perhaps the best testimony to the merits* of Mr. Cotton 
as a teacher, to use the word in its broadest sense, consists ia 
the letters received, by him from the i>pents, or, in after life,, 
from the pupils themselves. Letters*^ of this nature were 
written to him by the late Bishop of Ripon, By the Bishop 
of Llandaff, by Dr. Lushington, by Sir Edward Parry, and 
many others. . ^ 

Prom these we select at random two^ which, however, express 
the spirit of the whole. am sure,^' wrote Sir Edward Parry, 
that the parents of many boys, who have enjoyed the privilege 
of being in your house, and under your tutorship, would 
willihgly testify the obligation under which they lie to you 
as a scholar, a gentleman, and a Christian | while tlie remark- 
able hold you have gained on the affections of your pupils 
convinces me of your peculiar fitness for the mor^ extended 
responsibility to vsrhich you now aspire.^ The Venerable 
George Hodson, i^ther of Hodson of Hodson's Horse, tlius 
expresses himself : ^ I have known Mr. Cotton personally for 
several years. Two of my sons havfe, successively, been inmates 
of his house at Rugby ; the younger of them for upwards of five 
ff ^l^earej previous to «hi& going to the University at Christmas 

Worthy of being added to these, and especially interesting, to 
those who have seen !Bishop Cotton earnestly striving in this 
country in the causa of eduesdion,’ is the testimony of the present 
Bishop of . London, given to Mr. Cotton oh the occasion of his 
standing ibr Ihe Head Mastership of King Bdward^s School, 
" I have had dafiy opportunities now for upwards of five years,; 
*f |n my situation h®ro, of observing Mr. Cotton^s fitness for 
,^ch an office ; and J haye mo hesitation in saying, >hat there 
one X have ever met with to wioih J would more gladly 
^^^.^rijjlt the education of any aoio nf my own. I believe him 
jto a tndy reUgious. man, .a3E^\!^cciaIly to have both the 
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desite and the powei; apply his rdigion in the practical 
work of education. I have always been particularly stiruck 
with his faculty for acquiring influence of the best kind over 
his pupils. So jmuck so, that if *he leaves Rugbjr, I fecl 
certain that we shall have sustained a loss on this point which 
it will be extremely diflSicult, if not impossible, to supply* 
Certainly it is remarkable how, many of the senior boys under 
his care have ^hown a seriousness and/staid character unusual 
at their age ” Again, I can spCak in very high terms of 
Mr. Cotton^s qualifications as a teacher. He is a good disci- 
plinarian, at the same time that he appears to be uniformly 
kind to his boys. He is a sound scholar and takes an interest , 
not only in classical literature generally, but in the minutest ' 
details of scholarship 5 as is shown by his trauslation of Pro- 
fessor Lucas^ German treatise on the Homeric Greek. He . 
always appeared to me to take a lively intere^ in modem, 
as well as ancient liter^ure, and thus 1 should think he would 
never neglect that veii?y important part of a teacher^s duiy^ 
the continual study to improve his own knowledge and taste \ 
and he appears well able to intei’cst his pupils in the commu- 
^ nication of what he knows. He lias a remarkable .capacity 
for work, being able to accomplish a great deal without any 
apparent effort, by his habits of regularity and steady 
application. The. duties of his ofRce here are very laborious ; 
they are always well performed, and always apparently 
without, any hurry, or extraordinary labour. In other respecto 
Mr. Cotton seems to have seveml qualities especially required 
in such a post as that to which he aspires. His earnestness 
in religion is perfectly free from bigotry ; '/tais indeed me ^ the 
most truly l^r^l-minded inen I have ever met wii^, Bf the 
management %f any great system of education entrusted to his 
carey he woMd be snfe to look vnt on all sides for improvements. 
His conciliating manners and real kind-heartedness would b^ 
sure to secure the affectionate regard of those with whom he 
was called to act. ” This testimony is the more valuable, 
inasmuch as, at the time of making it. Dr. Tait was Head 
Master of and^ had therefore enjoypd peculiar bi>p 6 rtu- 

nities of becoming acqnhmted with the actual workSi^ of 
Mr, Cotton^s system, and hiif personal /jhayieter and deifica- 
tions. Two years later, when reprinting the same teij^o^al 
for anoth^ purpose, Dr. Tait^ idded^ Everythiog th^t has 
occurred- Since that time has tended to increase^ 'rf^thieirtiian to 
dimmish the r^iect anff .regard Vhieh I for yon. 

If you were elected as pay successor, 1 that ^ 

that system of eonductiug thd schqoli which hm noiy stood*’ 
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tho test of more than twenty ye«.rSj^ would be safe in your 
" hands. 

We did not intend to select further from comtemporary 
masters. The language used by Mr. J. Shairp of Balliol 
College, ' Oxford, and one of the masters of Kugby, expresses 
So clearly, however, ,vthe opinion which those who best knew 
Bishop Cotton in this country formed of his character, that 
we cannot refrain from extracting it. An almost daily 
intercourse with Mr. Cotton for the last three years, 'writes 
Mr. Shairp, during which I have seen Iiim in a position 
very, similar to tliat to which he now ^ aspires, enables me to ■ 
spetik of his qualities < a.v a teacher, not from conjecture, but 
from^aetual experience. I am convinced that there is nothing 
in this* school more valuable than his whole character and 
the spirit in which he works. Soundness of judgment, even 
balance of intellect, accurate mental " habits, power of repro- 
<^ducing knowledge clearly, and placing before others the 
result of his own study ; — these are among his more obvious 
gifts alj a teacher. But those who know him best feel most 
that these are raised much beyond their natural value by the 
moral /qualities which pervade them. Others no doubt have 
dealt fully on these lus higher merits., I desire to add one 
testimony more, — to his caudoui* and open heart for truth, — 
to his singleness of purpose and deep conscientiousness, — to 
his unusally sti'ong interest in boj^s and their welfare, witnessed 
by the affection so many of his pupils bear him, and to his simple 
devotion to the work in which he is engaged. When first 
I came to Rugby, the visible influence of his cliaracter on the 
“boys in his owe bouse struck me forcibly. Nor was this a 
“ transient influence ; the seriousness of character, which, amid 
many individual differences, marks out so many of his pupils 
“ now in the universities, bears stronger witness thfin words can 
“ do to the source wtience it comes. 

The letters, which ‘Mr. Cotton received from his pupils, after 
they had won honours at the univeinsities, and entered on their 
several callings, breathe, one and all, a feeling of earnest 
gratitjude for his ajealous, ixdefatigable,^ and pg-instaking care, 
for the mental training to which he* had subjected them. Of 
the value of this training they Tbecamo in after years fully 
convinced, and there was not one amongst those educated under 
his roof, and who attained afterwards to eminence, who did not 
trace his rise to the affectionate solicitude and power of com- 
municating knowledge by vyhich Mr! Cottoned career as master at 
Rugby was characterised. ' * 
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Neither in his candidature for the Head-mastership of K.in'h 
Edward's School, Birmingham, nor in that for the Head-master- 
ship of Rugby was Mr. Cotton successful. For the second 
post the choice fell upon Dr. Goulbum, to whom till then he 
had been a stranger. A little more than two years after^ 
however, Mr. Cotton was elected to the Head-mastership of 
Marlborough College, In transmitting his name to the Council 
of that college, Dr. Goulbourh thus wrote of the opinion he 
had formed of Mr. Cotton^ merits, after two years' close inter- 
course, and experience of Mr. Cotton's working under himself 
as Assistant-master : The Rev,M|* B. L.'*Cotton has been for 

“ several years an Aasistant-mast^^of Rugby School, puring 
the two last years i have had the great pleasure and privilege 
of being acquainted with him. Reluctantly and disinterestedly 
write in his commendation : for there is no one connected 
with Rugby School who does not feel for him an affec- 
tionate veneration, and who *is not convinced that, in losing 
him, the school will sustain a loss which can hardly be 
repaired. 

To begin with the highest point of all, — I never knew any 
one in his position who succeeded better in exerting over his 
pupils a religious influence. Even those of them who were 
not personally brought under this influence, have expressed to 
me their sense of its value, and the great esteem which they 
entertain for him in consequence; As a teacher he has the 
great merits of patience, temper, clearness, and liveliness. 
There ia a simplicity, freshness, and sprightlincss about his 
powers of mind, which is very captivating to all who know 
him. His attainments are characterised by solidity and depth. 
The qualities ^hich fit him for the government of a school are 
his moderation, soundness jof judgment, and affability. His 
administration would be perfectly secure ^ cautious and yet 
progressive as regards real improvement. 

Mr. Cotton's views on the subject of religion will be best 
described by saying that he is a sound Churchman, taking a 
temperate and independent line on most of those questions 
which^ agitate and divide the Clfurch. He is no partisan, 
and, therefore, cannot be described by any party name. Upon 
the whole I cannot doubt ^hat,^ should you see lit to elect 
him, you will confer upon the cause ^of education in the 
country a* very great boon. " He adds in a postsSript,— I 
find 1 have omitted to n^pihe a fact of some importance, 
which *is, that during the (very limited) period of my Head- 
mastership, the best scholars m the school have been pupils 
of Mr. Cotton. * • 

• • • ^ _ 
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' We cannot perhaps better close onr Extracts from the letters 
bearing upon the character ' of the late Bishop in connexion 
with his career at Rugby, than by giving at full length the 
testimony to his merits, signed by several undergraduates 
of Oxford, who had formerly been* his pupils at Rugby, on 
hearing their former tutor was about to undertake the Head- 
mastership of Marlborough College. It is as follows : — 

We the undersigned, Undergraduates of the University of 
Oxford, and recently pupils of Mr. Cotton, feeling that we owe 
to him far m^ore than any persons can do, except those who 
have been brouglft into tMfarery closest connexion with him, 
beg .fCspectfuIly to be alldWd to add to his Testimonials a few 
wonds expressive of the benefits which we have received from 
his influence ; and to state the qualities which in our opinion 
“ constitute his peculiar fitness for the Head-mastership of a great 
School. 

It is because we believe that many of Mr. Cotton^s strongest 
claims to any high educational post rest upon those personal 
qualities whose working none have so closely i^en, or can so 
thoroughly bear witness to, as his late and intimate pupils, that 
we beg of you not to overlook our desire of giving expression to 
« very warm and strong feelings of his singular powers as an 
" educator, which not to feel and express would be in us most 
ungrateful. Most of us were for many years in his house ; all of 
us were his private pupils. We never hesitated to go to him in 
any difficulty ; and we always found him ready and able to assist 
us ; very kjnd, and very feeling.^ His singular candour and 
honesty of mind was appreciated even by boys ; finding him 
always most willing to listen, most open to conviction, in all 
discussion simply desirous of truth, temperate. and conciliatory, 
we rarely felt it could be wrong to abide by his very clear 
judgment. His evident sinoerityv and single-mindedness ; his 
earnest love of all good, and willingness to acknowledge it 
'' wherever found ; the Christian spirit that pervaded . every action ; 
his interest in the welfare of the School-r-the House— the 
individual ; — ^too simple and unaffected to inspire mistrust or 
reserve, — m^e even the youngest that was brought into close 
contact with him respect him ; vAile to the elder he was all that 
a friend and Tutor ccftild be. Nei^er his friendship nor influence 
has ended with our gchool life; every renewal of intercourse, and 
" very often aiid very happily has it been renewed, draws us more 
closely and more firmly to him'^; .and looking back,* we see that 
he did more for us than the greaft deal which we felt that he was 
" doing then. Of his plassicri teaching we need say no more, ihan 
that it was unusually cuccei^ul ; but we would wish to Express 
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" our sense of the intellecftual good he did us, not gnlyi by meiiHi 
efforts in the regular classical routine, and the unusu^and 
unsparing pains he took with our Private Tutor-work, for while 
checking all frivolous and superficial reading, he encouraged iii 
every way the study of history »and all modern literature that 
'' could give a solid knowledge. As a manager of boys he was 
strong and successful in opposing all oppression ; indolence, 
insincerity,' all tfiat was unmanly or unchristian in every 
“ shape, he abhorred. It rilay perhaps be thought presumptuous 
in us to 'canvass at any len^h the religious teaching of any 
man, but whether it lays us open to the dharge of taking too 
'' much upon ourselves, or not, we feel that it should not be left, 
unsaid, that his \vas felt to be simple, scriptural,^ very 
earnest and sincere, and above all things, very effectual. 
Wc believe that none can speak more from knowledge of 
a Tutor^s powers of education than those whose education 
has but just passed out of his ^hands ; and further, that no 
great school can find a better Head-master than the Master we 
have just loft, the prospect of whose loss to Rugby we deplore 
as irreparable, in every possible manner and degree ; and it is 
with grief that we reflect that a name hitherto so inseparably 
linked in our minds with all that we love m Rugby, may 
perhaps be connected with it no morc.^^ 

This paper was addressed to the Council of Marlborough 
College, to the Head-mastership of which Mr. Cotton was almost 
immediately afterwards elected. 

Thus then, after fifteen yearp conscientious labour, ceased 
Mr. Cottoii^s connexion with Rugby. Of the incidents of that 
connexion we have allowed others to speEk; — bead-masters, 
assistant-masterg, parents, pupils, bishops, and dignitaries of the 
Church. These all, looking at the question from different points 
of view, have drawn, it wjll be observed, one and the same 
conclusion. Their united testimony points* to the same earnest* 
ness and single-mindedness, the same manly sincerity and unsel- 
fishness, ilie same devotion to the instruction of thtrininds of 
others, by which his career in this couptiy has been, so strongly 
^characterised. For the work which tie was destined to undertake 
could there have been a better training ? No dull sectarianism, no 
rancorous bigotry, no narrow-rifinded intolerance, are to be traced in 
any portion of his connexion with Rugby. ^ On the contraiy, the 
correspondence to which we have referred is brimful of testimony 
to his perfect freedom from puch weaknesses ; it indiimtes how 
thoroughly he understood in* the ^ entirety of its length and 
breadth and height what is i^oi^ehended in the meaning of the 
wojds^Christian Charity,— that coiner-s^ne and essence of the 
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01iristiaii,reJjWon. To do good to all,* ta win, —not to drive or 
repel, — men to % sense of what is manly and good and true, — ^to 
support his admomtions by thorough consistency ' of conduct, 
improving himself that he might improve others, — these seem 
to have been the principles which he adopted at Rugby, to have 
constituted the system by a strict adherence to which he wi^ 
enabled to do so much then, and, — ^when called upon to act in a 
wider sphere, — to effect so much more afterwards. 

It is impossible to leave this point* of Bishop Cotton^s career 
without indulgingin the reflections which a contemplation of it 
calls forth. What itre the qualities whicli pre-eminently demand 
our admiration ? Is it not that, independently of his natural 
and acquired talents, his powers of application, *his clear and 
vigorous mind, he possessed the true humility of spirit, the con- 
sciousness that for all these ac<iuirements he was only a greater 
debtor to Him who had bestowed them, the conviction that it 
was his chiefesl duty to use them, therefore, for the glory of God 
and the welfare of others, which are the most distinguishing 
marks of the real practical Christian. There was ..nothing selfish, 
nothing grasping, in any of his aspirations. If Ke set forth his 
claims to the head-masterships of various public schools, it was 
because he felt, and others felt, that, trained as he had been in 
the school of Arnold, the most tnisted adviser and supporter in 
the administration of Rugby of that great man, he, better than 
any one, was qualified to maintain that system at Rugby, or 
to cause it to germinate elsewhere. It was the noble ambition which 
prompts men, humbly conscious of the possession of certain 
talents, to scfek a field in which those talents may be useful to 
their fellows. Mc& of this stamp do not stop to enquire whether 
their master is a hard master, reaping where he has not sewn 
and gathering where he has not strawed, but, feeling their 
talents laiowing that He has*givQn them to b5 employed in 
His service, they dis\)osc them to the best advantage ; they lay 
them out so as to obtain for them tliat return which would be 
most pleasing to Him. Thus it was, that having, isi a young 
man, deliberately chosen ^he line for which he felt himself most 
fit, and which he certainly Veg|rded as the most important of 
all, — ^that of imj)ressmg on the youfei of England at the most 
impressive period of tlwr existenc^f the full sense of their respon- 
sibilities, of early acetistoming them to regard this life in a serious 
aspect,— hb felt, notvvitbstanding that he had talcen honours at 
the University, that it was liis dqty, whilst a teacher, still to 
coiitinuo to be a learner, ^also. • The Rev. W. J. Conybeare, 
writing to him in 1849, makes,, expijess allusion to this civeum 
stance. Those who l^ow you, . he writes, ^^are all^ 
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that your qualifi'<jatioiis this respect (scholarship) ai:e not 
sufficiently represented by your academical honours, high as 
" they were; since there are few persons who have made so gi^eat , 
advances since their degree as yoii have done/' Dr. Vaughan, 
late Head-master of Harrow* ** , makes a temark almost in the same 
words. To this untiring industry was due,, probably, the appre- 
ciation of his gcholastic .acquirements by some ot the greatest 
men of the day. But to our minds it indicates something tar 
greater and higher than niere industry. It is but another 
illustration of tiiat humility of q)irit, whiph, to be useful to 
others, was content ever to be a learner. ^ * 

With hfe ^election to the Head-matetership of Marlborough 
College, Mr. Cotton's responsibilities became greatly incfqas<d. 
The college itself, had sunk to the lowest ebb of its reputatio^ 
' To raise again an institution which has flourished, is, it 
notorious, a task far more difficult than to impart vitalitjjfto a 
new institution. The one is* oppressed with the weight of the 
bad reputation from which the other is free. Mr. Cotton how- 
ever brought to this difficult task not only the great qualities 
which had distinguished him at , Bugby, and the reputation he 
had acquired there, but, in addition^' a peculiar power, as to the 
possession of which he had not been before tested, the power of 
wielding the chief authority. On the college the effects of his 
administration were soonr manifest. The patience, the knowledge, 
the unflagging industry, the large and liberal views, the general 
sympathy with the boys, the high moral system, the manly 
tone, which had marked his conduct as Assistant-master at 
Rugby, were all brought into play with eminent success in the 
higher position at Marlborough.* Whereas tie Head-master of 

* 111 illustration of this remark we append an account, taken ffom a 
local newspaper, i/f the course pursued ly Dr. Cotton at the outset of his 
administration of Marlborough School. a 

Dr. Cotton came from Eugby to Marlborough the term after the rebellion. 
The report was that Dr. Cotton was a strict disciplinarian, and on that 
account had been chosen as Headrmaster of Marlborough College. Dr. 

“ Cotton’s first appearance endorsed the report, but soon his mild punishments 
“ and quiet mannera made us rush into the otJier extreme, and we nnanimpusly " 

** set him down as a mild one, a ^od Head-master of a small school, but no 
** match for a college of five hundred boys. 

“ A month or so showed us what Dr. Cotton realty was, and accounts for 
** his wonderful success as Head-master of Marlborough. 

“ He enlarged our privileges, punishments were^ much milder. .♦ Would the 
** turbulent spirits be tamed and overpowered by bis system P They were, how 
or why they themselves knew not * Strength may be met with strength. 
“ The power gf inflicting pain may bd baffled. by the jiride of endurance, but 
** Dr. Cotton appealed to a facult^^in t{|p offenaer, the prabxme of which he 
** had nci; been previously made aware' au*d it aqdwered to the appeal Its 
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Rugby had, as we have seen, remarked^ that the best scholars 
of that school had been pupds of Mr. Cotton ; so^ within a few 
years of Dr. Cotton’s installation, it was noticed at the univer- 
sities, that the highest honours were carried ofF by (hose who 
had been educated at Marlborough^ The reason was obvious. He 
applied to both schools the same system, but at Marlborough 
he wielded supreme power. It has been well remarked likewise^ 
that he achieved even a greater success than this. As in 
Rugby he had impressed his own moral and manly character on 
his own pupils, so at Marlborough did be succeed in instilling 
into all his pupils the^ame lofty sense of his responsibilities. He 
impressed,^’ says the ‘writer to whom we have^referred, on 
every Marlborough boy a character which distinguished 
“ him at the University as belonging to a class per se ; as 
being a man in whom scholarship and gentlcmanliness were 
" united with a seriousness and loftiness of aim, which is not 
found in the ordinary public school undergraduate. Nothing 
so much astonished those who came to the University from 
other schools, as the almost filial respect and aflection with 
“ which the alumni of Marlborough regarded their Head-master. 
" Nor were the causes of* this feeling difficult to discover. Even 
" dons wondered when they heairi that Dr. Cotton, when 
'^staying up at Cambridge previous to his embarkation for 

* ^ 

** real existence therefore conld not be doubted, or its reply rendered inaudiblet 

and the very strength of the wilder passions to keep uppermost, counteracted 
“ their own purpose by wasting in internal contest that energy which before 
had acted in its entireness on external resistance or provocation ; an jmvisible 
** power quitted them, a power which was irresistible, because it took away 
** the very will of re^.stauce. 

** A wonderful healthiness of tone imd fe^ng gradually crept into the college. 
** Boys of the most different natures wefe keenly stimulated. None felt that 
^ he kas left out and that no interest was taken in him, because he was not 
“ endowed with large powers of mind, every boy began to fhel that there was 
“ a pleasure in doing wfirk and in doing it* well. Emulation was excited and 
maintained in every branch of play as well as work. Hence an indescribable 
” zeal for college was created in very one. Eafeh boy felt assured of Ctotton's 
sympathy in his own particular talent, in striving to cultivate his own talent 
in whatever direction it might lead him ; he found Cotton not only approv- 
ing, hut positively and sincereW valuing for themselves the results he had 
arrived at ; that ^probation and interest f^ave a dignity to both himself and 
“ his labour. Dr. Cotton’s hold over hi^pupils was astonishing. There was 
no enthusiastic admiratlbn for his genius or learning or eloquence which 
stirred within them, it was a sori of ^ sympathetic thrill caught from a 
^ spirit that was iconstandv and earnestly at work, coupled with such true 
** humility and simplicity, that others could not help being invigorated by the 
same feeling. AU this was founded On unfeigned regard Cotton had 
** for work of all kinds, and the s^se Be had of its vaiue both for the com- 
munity at large, and thp growlh and perfection of the indiriduri. ** 

♦ Mwnd Iwrfia, Oetd^r, 18 ^ 6 . ' 
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India> preferred taking tea with an old pupil to being fSSted 

by the authorities of the University.* 

For more than six yeaits Dr. Cotton occupied the position which 
he filled with such benefit to others. A higher office howeyer, 
still awaited him. The death of Bishop Wilson in 1858 left 
the Sec of Calcutta at the disposal of the First Minister of the 
Crown. That^Minister was the Earl of Derby, whose eldest son. 
Lord Stanley,"" the present Minister for Foreign Affairs, had 
known Dr. Cotton, and had received the advantage of his 
tuition, at Rugby. It was, it is believed, in consequence of Lord 
Stanley's representation of the peculiar fitness of his former 
tutor for the office, that the vacant see Was offered by his father 
to Dr. Cotton. It was accepted, and in November 18^8^ the 
new Bishop landed in India. 

For nearly eight years this country, and especially the three 
satrapies of Bengal, the North-West provinces, and the Punjab, 
enjoyed the inestimable advantages of the untiring super- 
vision of Bishop Cotton. To sum up in a single phrase the 
spirit by which the exercise of that supeiwision has been 
chiefly characterised, we should designate it as the spirit of 
enliglitened Christian Charity. This it was which enabled him, 
whilst holding fast to the tenets of the Church of England, to 
conciliate Nonconformists and even to win the respect and to gain 
the confidence of Hindus and Mahomedans. And yet it was a 
position altogether now to him. Bishop Cotton had had, so 
to speak, no parochial experience ; his duties at Rugby and at 
Marlborough had indeed rendered it incumbent upon him to 
jMjrforra the services of the Church, and to preach sermons to his 
school-boy congregation ; he had, there can be lio doubt, watched 
with an eager and attentive interest, the various phases which 
Church questions have assumed during the last thirty years; 
but of practical acquaintance with Church Government he had 
had but little experience. Nevertheless, sAddenly elevated to 
the position of a prince of the Church to which he belonged, 
and of that particular portion of the Church,' Vhich, located 
among a non-Christian community, occupies necessarily to a 
great extent the position ^of a Missionary Church, thereby 
entailing upon its bead the most careful discrimination and the 
exercise of pecul^ judgment^nd tact, Bishop Cotton showed 
himself as much at home in his new position as he had been 
as tutor at Rugby Sr as Head-master at Marlborodgh. The 
reason was that the principle which guided his conduct in his 
earlier career is a principle applicable to all stations, even to the 

• * Friend of Indla^ t}otob^," i866. * 
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tiighest ; nay^ not only applicable to highest^ but receiving 
from the highest the power^ of greater and fuller development. It 
was, in a word, by the exercise of that Charity which suffereth 
Jong and is. kind, which ‘^envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up," which doth not behave itself unseemly, 
" seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
''evil, which rejoiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth in the 
"truth, which beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
"all things, endureth all things,*^^ which, in fine, "never 
failethi ^ded to a zeal and. energy in his Master^s cause, 
such as would scarcely be surpassed, that Bishop Cotton succeeded 
in . ’his administration 'oi* the See of Calcutta, He made 
it aq 'essential portion of his duty to visit every portion of his 
Diocese, scanning with a keen eye the wants of each district, 
and devising the means by which those wants could best be 
supplied. In this view he advocated with all his energy a great 
increase to the development of the Additional Clergy Society, 
By his untiring efforts, stations, whose residents had long been 
strangers to the exercise of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church, were provided with pastors. This, indeed, be ovCr 
regarded as a most important portion of his duty. To bring 
to.^all the opportunity ; not to allow it to be that in this heathen 
land Europeans should be shut out from the sound of Gospel 
truth ; he looked upon as essential. For this end by subscriptions, 
public and private, by exhortations and collections, by placing 
before the world the results of what had been accomplished, as 
well as of what remained to be done, he achieved wonderful 
success. The field however is yet far from being full ; the labourers 
still are compar^ively few ; to Bishop Cotton, however, the 
development to which it has attained is mainly due. 

In dealing with the clergy of his Diocese, he was particularly 
careful not to judge the opinions ^of other men* by his own. 
Thus, though himlelf rather leaning to the opinions of the 
broad Church party, j^hough by no means belonging to any 
party, he was tolerant alike of High Church enthusiasm and 
of the narrowness of Low Churchism. The Church of England 
allows, and rightly allows,<^ play for the different ideas of the 
different minds within her communion, provided only the essen- 
tial doctrines which i^e teaches Ae upheld. The charity, Whieh 
was the foundation of the principles of Bishop Cotton, required 
therefore that* he should not seek to restrict the views or actions 
of others by his own particular ^ideas, but should leave to all, 
within the bounds we have alluded to, "complete freedom of 
syetion. Such a coui^ of coiujuot |pust ^ways be attended with 
the happiest results. ’^Por amah occupying the poiritian of a 
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Bishop, of the Church ^to« claim for himself the infallible and 
absolute right of interpreting doctrines, which the Church itself 
does not infallibly define, is to claim a position, granted by 
iloman Ciitholics .to the Pope, but utterly unknown in the 
Church of England. The ’policy of such conduct, eyen were 
it lawful, cannot likewise be too strongly condemned. Bigotry 
hardens and confirms, tolerance softens and induces to listen 
to reason. It was because he recognised this truth in all its 
fulness, it happened that .during the incumbency of Bishop 
Cotton there was ho ill-feeling amongst the clergy of the 
Diocese of Calcutta. On the contrary, upon all the example 
of their Bishop had a most salutary effect. Little asperities, 
caused by doctrinal differences, disappeared as if by luiigic, 
under that enlightened and tolerant sway. Nay more, * such 
was the effect of his truly Christian administration tliat, to 
rej^eat a quotation we made at the beginning of this article, 
the members of all Protestant communities in India looked 
^^u]) to the Bishop as their natural head. If indeed, as many 
of the present day believe, and as some earnestly strive for, the 
union of all denominations of Christians throughout the world 
be a possibility, sure we are that a result so desirable can only 
be obtained by pursuing the same course of Christian Charity in 
dealing with tlie various sects and denominations, such as charac- 
terised throughout the Church administration of Bishop Cotton. 

But it was not to the carrying on Church government that 
the efforts of Bishop Cotton were alone directed. There was 
another and a most important subject, — a subject to which he had 
devoted the earlier and the best years of his life, — and which 
now called upon him for the exercise, on the largest scale, of all 
his energies. This was the subject of education. It is almost 
impossible to Exaggerate the benefits which, directly and 
indirectly, hc «efiected to this cause. In a recent article in 
Review written by the Bishop himself •on the subject of 
Colleges and Schools in India^^' the great progress which has 
been made in the mere increase of schools and the 'transplanting 
of some of them to those hilly regions, where alone the offspring 
of Europeans can hope to survive, hairc been fully entered into. 
But in that article, full as it "is in other respects, tliero is one 
subject to which the Bishop rendered but scant justice. We 
allude to the modest mention of his own services, to th^aint 
allusions to that untiring energy which prompted all the 
recent reforms, through which alone, or at ‘ least, mainly, they 
have been carried oirb. So thorough, indeed, was his energy, 
so earnest his advocacy, that we confidently believe that his 
death make not the si^allc^ differeiK^e in the completion 
• . 1 H 
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6f his schemes. ISie Boy^s school at ]M[uss6orie is, we believe, 
an accomplished fact, whilst for Bishop's School at Simla, the 
foundation stone of a building on a healthy and commodious 
part of the hill was laid during the present season by the 
Viceroy of India. 

One effect of the visits made by the late Bishop to th^ 
various parts of his Diocese was to convince him that for 
one man, whatever , might be his physical strength, the 
labours of superintendence were •far too onerous. It was, 
it is well known, one of his cherished schemes that the Punjab 
should be severed* from the Metropolitan See, and should be 
constituted as a separatee Diocese. His views on this point 
were 'entirely assented to by Lord .Halifax then, as Sir 
Charles Wood, at the head of the India House, and a Bill was 
brought by him into the House of Commons last year for 
the purpose of carrying the prbject into effect. Tlie announce- 
ment of the scheme, however, seems to have struck alarm' into a 
certain section of the supporters of the ministry, and as it 
seemed not impossible that malcontents might be strongly 
recruited from the opposition Sir Charles resolved not to run 
the risk of a second defeat on an Indian subject in one session, 
and accordingly withdrew the Bill. His views on the subject 
however remained unchanged, and it is understood that he 
contemplated a scheme by means of which the measure could be 
carried out without the necessity of asking Parliament for an 
allowance. The views of the Bishop on the subject were fully 
expressed in an aiiicle written by himself, which appeared in the 
April number of this Bevieto. 

One subject there yet remains to allude to, and that 
not the least important of those, connected with his Indian 
career. Wo allude to his relations with ' the natives of 
India. The present phase redched even by tht most highly 
educated amoug.tlle astute Bengalees could not, in a Christian 
point of view, be entirely satisfoctory to one, who, though most 
liberal in his ideas, was yet the Bishop of a proselytizing 
Church. It is, we believe, a fact that the educated natives 
of Bengal, whilst they have ceased to be followers of Hinduism, 
have not yet become Christians.^ Still halting between two 
opinions they show •no disposition to embrace the religion of 
Jesus. On the contrary, the principal newspapers, published 
by them hx the IJng^lisb language, though displaying remarkable 
ability, a great, Imdwledge of the^Jinglish language, a profound 
reverence for the arts and sciene& of the West, show generally 
a contempt, often even a liatr^ religion of the European 

fellow-subjects of the ^writiSrs? encounter them' e&ctttally 
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on the subject requires a lnv>wledge of thelr^own religion, such a§ 
can gener^ly only be attained after a prolonged residence in this 
countiy. Skilled in the controversy, Qiey oppose miracle 
to miracle, -and as^ the supporters of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, proof as plain and? absolute as that which assures 
them of their own existence. Such controversies are always 
barren j — ^nay, unless conducted with freedom from all passion, 
with perfect tact and temper, they invariably tend, not 
only to confirm the rationahst in his views, but in embitter- 
ing his feelings against the doctrines of the Christian dispu- 
tant. Now, it may not have been, in the strictest sense, a part 
of the duty of a Bishop of Calcutta tq enter into subjects of this 
nature. Still it would have been impossible for a man like Bishop 
Cotton, possessing a strong sense of duty, and recognizing his 
•position as Chief of a Church, which, if true to itself, must always 
be proselytizing, altogether to avoid the question. Yet, in the 
mode in which ho took it up, he displayed to an eminent degree 
his tact and knowledge of mankind. Many years have passed 
by since the confidence of the natives of Bengal was gained by 
any European gentleman so completely as by this Christian Bishop. 
And this, not in consequence of any derogation on his part 
from the duties of his high office, but because his intercourse 
with them, like every other course of action he attempted, was 
based on the widest Christain Charity. If he could not on this field 
show great results, he was wisely content to hope all things. 
Instead of provoking the Hindu to barren and profitless 
controversies, he was content to let him see the results which 
Christianity produced, to set before him its eflects upon the 
life and character of individuals, and through* them on the life 
and character of ’a nation. His desire was to prepare the minds 
of the natives fot the reception of Christianity, to train them up 
to feel that tl»e soul has aspirations which mere rationalism can 
never satisfy. His was thfi seed, sewn by the wayside, and 
we may at least hope that all of it did not fall upon stony 
ground or among thorns. 

But, however that may be, there can be no doubt as to the 
appreciation in which the Bishop w|s held by those who yrere 
not his co-reliffionists in this country. The feeling amoujatt^ 
indeed to sonmthing more ijian commoij regard. We never 
met an educated native who did not spe^ of the Bishop with 
respect and affection ; not one who did not appreciate to the 
full his kipdly manner, his large heart, his warm sympathies. 
The reception he miet with dt the last meeting of tne Bethune 
Society in April of the present y6at^ was enthusiastic and 
respectful* The lecture ^IrhidT -he then gpive, having for its 
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object the encouraggment of female ^ucation, was warmly 
received^, and so much appreciated that a proposal was made 
and carried to print it. It was his last appearance in that 
Society, and we are confident that its members will cherish 
the reccdlection of it with mingled affection and regret. 

We have now completed our task. Imperfect as it is, it 
may yet serve to bring more vividly before the public of 
India, both natives and Europeans, some idea of the man 
we have lost. The knowledge of^ his wortli, his excellence, 
his devotion to' the cause of education and to the good of 
his fellow-men, may at least serve to indicate to his successor 
the Kne in which much yet remains to be achieved. His 
loss we cannot but regard as irreparable. Even though, his 
successor be all that can be desired, it will be still impossible 
to look back without regret, — bitter and heart-felt regret, — ^upon 
the loss of Bishop Cotton. His sudden death, cut ' ofi* as 
he was in his prime, in the midst of his career of useful- 
ness, has caused a feeling of general mournfulncss throughout 
India, which the mention of his name and the recollection 
of the great things he was contemplating, cannot fail con- 
stantly to recall. Still as his life was a pattern and example 
to all, influencing thousands for their advantage, , it is possible, 
we think, that his death may not be witliout effect upon 
even the most indifferent among the community. Cold and 
callous must be the man who cannot deduce some profitable 
reflection from the contemplation of that pure and spotless 
life, that unselfish devotion to duty, that untiring energy 
on behalf of others. His was the white plume, ever foremost 
in the good flight of faith, which it becomes every Christian 
to labour to follow. And not alone eveiy Christian. That 
which is to them a natural duty,* will come, ‘we think, with 
advancing time,' to be regarded by the natives of India as 
a sign and beacon vin the distance^ towards which it will be 
their privilege to shape their now wandering course. We 
may be sure at least that when they talk, as talk, they do, 
of Englishmen, they will never mention without respect and 
affection the name of the Jatc Bishop. Ifor will it be possible 
for them to recall that name without recollecting that bright 
example he set theip during hi^ lifetime, thal noble charity 
which drew their unconverted hearts towards the Bishop of 
the Church. .Thus then, let us hope that his spirit may live 
amongst, and hie example animatfe his, fellow-men, so, that all may 
yet, in some happy time to com^i,* natives «as Svell as Europeans, 
acknowledge and rejoice in the debt of gratitude under which 
Indi^lies to Bishop Cotton. ^ ^ 
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Art. lK,““S^ort on tie pillage Watch of the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal. By D. T. McNeile, c,s.. Magistrate on 
Special Duty. . 

■ ' • • * 

AF all the questions which have perplexed successive Gevern- 
” mentsj few perhaps have been more important or more beset 
with difficulties than the one which forms the subject of the 
volume now before us, — the reform of the village police. 

The question is important primarily in its bearing on the 
preservation of order, and the successful administration of penal 
justice throughout the richest and most populous tract of our 
Indian Empire ; and secondarily as involving a trial of strength 
between the Government of the day and the aristocracy which 
owes its title to the permanent settlement. 

The importance of the functions which ought to be discharged 
by village watchmen cannot be estimated without reference to 
the conditions existing in India, as distinguished from those 
which obtain in England. At home the prolonged enjoyment 
of Christian civilization has implanted in the mass of the people 
an earnest love of justice for its own sake. If a murder be 
committed, the circumstances are eagerly reported, and become 
the topic of conversation through the length and breadth of 
the laud. Every one who has or thinks he has any information 
likely to lead to the detection •of the criminal, comes to the 
assistance of the police; theT higher the position of the person 
suspected, the more is the national desire for justice aroused; 
the darker the veil of mystery which -wraps the offence, the 
more eager is the the public that the truth should be elicited. 
Nay more, our citizens band thenj^elves together* in priyate 
societies for the detection of*thieves, the prosecution of forgers, 
and the protection of women jyid children.^ In short, the nation 
loves the law, and warmly aids the civil power in enforcing it. 

In India, on the other hand, the law is*ofteii alienn and dis- 
tasteful to the people, and therefore fails to secure their co- 
operation." Unwilling to aid* in the infliction of the severer 
penalties of the law, and especially feluctant to sanction the 
taking^of life, albeit in just ^etribUion, they solace them^lves 
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the idea that to defeat jastice^is an act of mercy^ and 
that if the murderer be doomed to meet the fate of his victim^ 
the sum of sufferings and therefore of evils is increased. 

Besides thiss the villagers of this country .value very highly 
the privacy of their homeSs and jealously resent the intrusion 
of the police ; especially if their investigation has for its object 
some offence which touches the domestic concerns and family 
honour of one of their number. 

Even if they be indifferent to« the results they cannot 
forget that the progress of the enquiry itself is marked by many 
annoyances. The necessity of attending before the police ; the 
prospect.of having the Inspector with his staff billeted for some 
days on the village; the fear that pressure may be used to induce 
tbemy ^to disclose even that which they may not know ; or that 
they may be compelled to give false evidence for the sake of com- 
pleting the case for the prosecution ; and finally the dread of 
being obliged to leave their fields and travel long distances to 
give evidence first in the court of the Magistrate and then before 
the Judge^ with the certainty of being subjected to harassing 
examination^ and a chance of being finally committed for^ and 
convicted of, perjury ; are evils which the villagers are generally 
only too happy to avert by a mere concealment of the truth. 
If we turn from the detection of crime to its prevention, it is 
evident that the police will be kept, if possible, in ignorance of 
any impending riot, for the reason that breaches of the peace 
are generally committed for the advancement of some object in 
which the whole community is interested. 

The influence of the landholders is likely to be adverse to the 
police. Too ofteu, it may be feared, they are the patrons of 
the criminal and the abettors of the crime ; even if they have no 
prior concern with offenders, they "will not court the diminution 
of their own power ; and doubtless some few actually receive 
money in consideration of screening the guilty. 

Nor are the landholders likely to be restrained by the* fear of 
legal responsibility. Probably, in nine cases out of ten, their 
endeavours to conceal crime will be entirely successful, and in 
the, tenth ii will not be possible to obtain conclusive evidence of 
the part which they have taken. * 

These consideratiops prove the vital importance of securing 
for every village some person whose duty and interest it shall be 
to give early notice of all designs to commit heinous offences, 
who shall after the commission of an offence arrest the supposed 
criminal, preserve the body of. the murdered man, .the letal 
weapon, or any other real ^Tvidence of the crime, and give due 
notice to the regular police. ^ § 
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They also show that is idle .to hope for improvement in^ 
the watchman as long as the influence of the landholder and the 
villagers is- more prowerful than that of the guardians of law 
and order. 

At present the landholder holds an unlimited influence over 
the watchman. He not only nominates him and practically 
enforces (as far as is enforced) the payment of his scanty 
wages, but also collects the rent of the land which is hold by 
the relatives of the watchmaji ; while in many cases the latter is 
himself a cultivator. Nor has the Magistrate the power of dis- 
pensing such rewards and punishments as shall out-weigh the 
adverse tendency of local influences^ He cannot enforce the 
payment of the watchman^s salary, for the law has given him no 
authority to do it; nay more, he has been strictly prohibited from 
interfering to recover it, whether it be payable in cash, kind, or 
land.' are aware that most Magistrates rather than allow 
their districts to fall into complete anarchy, have exercised in this 
matter a vigour beyond the law, and harassed the landholders 
until they should secure to the watchmen some measure of* 
justice. This arbitrary interference, however, has been in our 
opinion not more illegal than impolitic, since it has rendered 
possible the repeated postponement of genuine reform ; and 
certainly cannot be viewed as any defence or palliation of the 
present system. 

Can the Magistrate ofier such advancement as may prove 
an incentive to honest exertion on the watchman’s part? no; 
the utmost he can bestow is a constable’s baton, which the 
watchman does not covet, since it would remove him from his 
village and its associations, and subject him to a semi-military 
discipline. Moreover, the watchman, if young and strong, 
might probably 'be enrolled* as a constable for the asking. 
Even were this otherwise, it isnmpossible that even the most 
energetic Magistrate should* be sufficientlj^ familiar with the 
character of each watchman in his district to dispense promo* 
tion with effect. 

But it will be said that the Magistrate has at least the power 
of fine and dismissal. In theory has; but in practice he 
cannot fail to see the absurdity of fining a servant whose income 
is so trifling and precarious as Jio be beneath contempt; as well 
as of dismissing a person whose son or brother would probably 
be nominated to the vacant* post, on payment .to the Police 
Inspector of. the usual douceur, four annas or a kid I 

The elevation of these watchpien to the standard of indepen- 
dent police officers, is the problem^^hich has remained unsolved 
for tw<4 generations. ^ 
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^ The difficulties in the way of ihii? reform are in themselves 
considerable, and have appeared the mdre formidable because of 
the foregone conclusions with which successive enquirers have 
approached them. 

It is necessary either to convert thieves into honest men, or 
to turn the thieves out and induce ^honest men to take their 
places; to secure persons who shall possess an intimate and 
complete acquaintance with the locality and yet be tolerably 
independent as well of the landhold^ers as of the cultivators ; to 
provide them with an income sufficient for their support and 
liberal enough to tpake them dread the loss of their appoint- 
ments; and at the saipe^time to keep faith with the existing 
watchmen, the villagers, and the landholders. 

The last condition is, no doubt, the one which it has always 
seemed most difficult to fulfil. The village watch appeared to 
exist universally ; and was generally supposed to be, in all its 
essentials, one and the same institution. But there was no 
evidence in an accessible form ^ to show what the rights of the 
^ parties concerned were; and consequently no means of readily 
ascertaining whether those rights were the same in various 
districts, and whether a single measure could be devised which 
should be applicable to the whole of Bengal. 

In such uncertainty as this the Government with reason 
shrank from any attempt at legislation on the subject ; and it is 
possible that action might have been still further postponed, but 
for the introduction throughout Bengal of a uniform system of 
semi-military police. 

It was soon found that the new and the old could not be 
harmonized ; anc^^that where the old larkandaz, by dint of years 
of residence in the same station, and personal knowledge of the 
villages, was able to obtain some sort of result* from the village 
police, the newly appointed constables could do lii>tle or nothing. 
, In this difficdltjr the Governn&ent of Bengal adopted the 
expedient of appointing an energetic yoimg officer to collect 
information from local sources and official records ; to<enquii'e into 
the existence and character of all rights vested in the landholders, 
the village communities anjl the watchmen themselves, whether 
by ancient custom or by legislative^ enactment ; and to embody 
in a draft Act the reforms whicl^ he might recommend. 

The appointment o^ a Commissioner for the prosecution of the 
enquiry, ^.nd the selection of the officer to whom it was entrusted, 
have been amply justififed by , the result. Mr McNeile.lias collected 
and arranged in a most convenient *form«nearly all that can be 
learnt concerning the village Watch in the various tracts of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa,,, 4i»cusiiing its origin and tracing its 
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history .down to the present day, and finally treating of thg 
measures to be adopted for its reform. 

He begins by proving that ibis only in the western districts 
of Bengal and in Orissa, that the watchman, remunerated by a 
grant of land, is really a remnant of the ancient village system, 
and that in the eastern districts the existing watch has been 
introduced by our own Magistrates at various and comparatively 
recent dates. 

This position is established, as far as the eastern districts are 
concerned, by official records of the first organisation of the 
watch. It is thus shown that the impression which has 
prevailed respecting the character an4 ajitiquity of the institu- 
tion is, as far as these districts are concerned, wholly erroneous. 

Mr. McNeile states that iu ancient times the inhabitants of 
a village in the character of a municipal corporation set apart 
a portion of land from each holding for the maintenance of the 
watchman ; and hence argues that the village watchman from 
the earliest times, so far as his proper duties as a watchman are 
concerned, has been a public servant holding his office under the 
Government of the country, whatever * form that Government 
has assumed. 

That, on the establishment of the Muhammadan power, and 
the appointment of zamindars, the village communities lost 
their municipal character, and the watchmen were merged in 
the establishment of the zamindars,' but continued to perform 
their proper duties. 

The decennial and permanent settlements declared the lands 
held on tenures based on public and private service to be liable 
together with the rest of the estate for revenue ; that is to say, 
the lands were not to be themselves assessed at any money rent 
or revenue, but \^ere, on the default of a proprietor to pay the 
revenue assessed on the rest of ‘an estate, to be transferred to 
the purchasers under the Government, subj^jet to their former 
liens. 

In accordance with this principle, the settlement 'officers on 
the one band excluded these lands in estimating the Govern- 
ment revenue ; and again in estimating the costs of collection 
allowed the Zamindar a ^roporiionately mailer deduction in 
consideration of the fact that tjie services of the occupants of the 
chaheran lands were still at his disposal for the collection of his 
rents/^ P. 12. ^ • 

Here we ave in Ibme doubt as to the author^s meaning. It is 
only reasonable thab the , prdqeeds of watchman^s land should 
have been left oiit in calculating tfie gross rental of a village, in- 
asmucl^as those proceeds 1ievd^*eame into the hands of the 

• * ’ ' 1 j 
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landholder. It is also obvious that as the landholder had 
neither responsibility nor cost of collection to sustain, in refe- 
rence to these lands, so he ha;d*no right to any deduction or 
to any allowance by way of profit on their account. 

But if we are right in supposing Mr^ McNeile tp state that after 
computing the gross revenue to be collected by, and deductions 
therefrom to be allowed to the zammdar without reference to 
the service lands, the Government added to the nett revenue pay- 
able a sum representing the services^ which the village establish- 
ment {including the watchmen) rendered in collecting the rents; 
then we think Mr. eMcNeile should have given us. a icXLprScis of 
the evidence establishing cthe fact. This is the more necessary 
as the«writer has offered no proof of his statement (p. 6.) that 
the watchmen were employed in duties connected with the 
collection of revenue. 

Assuming, however, the correctness of Mr. McNeile's history 
of the rent-free lands, we must agree with him in his conclusion 
that the State acquired a direct lien upon the lands to the 
extent, represented by the public service due from the occu- 
pants ; the zamindars being left in possession of a lien propor- 
tionate to the private service still owing to them by the same 
occupant. 

We are aware that a measure of support is afforded to this 
view by the decision of the Privy Council on the appeal of 
Babu Kishn Mukaijya, 

But it must be remembered that the judgment in that cause 
is only to a very limited extent susceptible of general applica- 
tion. It refers definitively, on the face of it; only to the 
zammdari of Btyrdwan,. and recognises only such private 
services as by usage in that zan^^ndari, chaukidars have been 
accustomed to render to the landholder. And 'we believe from 
personal experience, that in the western districts *the watchmen 
do not usually reirler private service to the landholders ; such 
service, as far as it relates to the collection of rent, being per- 
formed by the barfihil and gorait. 

We trust therefore that in any measures which may be ad- 
opt($d in the nature eitlieil^ of legislation or of private arrange- 
ment between Government and t\ie zamindars, the onus of 
^proving the nature aud extent of any lien upon the service-lands 
for assistance in the collection of revenue may be thrown upoi^ 
the zamin<lars, ‘ ^ 

Mr. McNeile states *hxs Gonclusi6n more fully in^he following 
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exclusively at the expanse of the State and not of the land- 
" holders.” . ; 

We are linable to reconcile the statement that the watch- 
man, as far as his public service goes^ is maintained exclusively 
^^at the expense of the State,”* with the fact recognised by 
Mr. McNeile that the land, set apart for the support of the 
village watchman was composed of small lots separated ffom 
the holdings of the villagers ; though it is true that the 
Government, by waiving its claim to revenue on the watch- 
man^s lands, has largely supplemented the provision originally 
made by the village community. • 

In this view, and failing proof ^f*the claim of the land- 
holders to the fiscal service of the watchmen, we should so 
modify Mr. McNeile’s conclusion that it would stand thfts : — 
*^The village watch of Bengal ^ so far as it is directly or indirectly 
“ supported hy grants of land, has always been maintained at the 
joint expense of the State and the village communities, and not at 
the cost of the landholders m any manner whatever, 

Mr. McNeile^s 39th paragraph contains so full an exposition 
of his views that we quote it in extenso. 

The general conclusions arrived at in the preceding paragraphs 
may be thus shortly recapitulated. They are, first, that the 
village watch of Bengal is a body of public officers, a large 
number of whom are also dependent by law upon the land- 
holders as their private servants that the class bear- 

ing this double character are confined to the Divisions of 
Patna, Bhaugulpore, Burdwan, Cuttack, and a part of the 
District of Moorshedabad in Rajsbahye; and that throughout 
the rest of the llajshahye Division, and the entire Divisions of 
'^Nuddea, Dacca, and Chittagong, the watchmen are solely 
Government ollicers ; — third, that the chakeran lands held by 
^'the village x^atchmen in the Palna, Bhaugulpore, and Burdwan 
Divisions are proportionally hypothecated by the terms of the 
permanent settlement for the double service required from their 
occupants fourth, that those occupants have no right to retain 
possession of their lands without payment of rent, after the 
'^double service for which they have J^een assigned is remitted 
fifth, that of village watchmen in the Patna, Bhaugulpore and 
Burdwan Divisions, who are <iot in occupation of service tenures, 
such as are entirely supported by their fellow-villagers, are public 
servants only, like the watchmen of the. Eastern. Di^ricts,. and 
such as are *really supported by the landholders are liable for the 
double service due from the liolders of service tenures sixth, 
" that duties owed by the watchmen to the residents pf 
villages in which they are employee^ 'as distinct from^dune 
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^^owed by them to the State^ are mythical y — seventh, that the 
whole Qxpe&86 of the village watch of the- country, quohd their 
^'Police dutiee, except in so far 'as certain chokidars in Behar, 
now really support^ by the landholders, are not true representa- 
tives of former occupants of service tenures^ is and has been 
^^practically borne by the State and by the people at large, and 
"in*no degree by the landholders. 

From these conclusions we differ, as #e have already said, only to 
the extent of questioning the claim of«the landholders generally to 
exact private service, and holding that the cultivators have, even 
in the Western Districts, contributed to the support of the watch. 

Mr: McNeile proceedsT to draw from his conclusions certain 
furtheif deductions. He holds that " the landholders, as such, 
are *not and never have been bound to maintain village watch- 
men.*^ 

This view is wholly opposed to that maintained by Mr. 
Hobhouse, Ijegai Eemembrancer, whose argument, as quoted 
at length in the report, is briefly this : — The law recognises the 
/'right of the landholder to nominate the watchman; therefore 
" the law imposes an obligation to nominate ; therefore the law 
"imposes an obligation to maintain.'^ 

We entirely agree with Mr. McNeile in thinking this 
argument inconclusive for the reason that the second position 
is not certainly deducible from the first. 

But we may consider Mr. Hobhouse^s argument inconclusive 
without holding that his opinion is wholly incorrect ; nor does 
it follow that we should accept Mr. McNeile^s deduction above 
quoted. 

Our own view •is this: that there is no provision of law 
binding the landholder either to nominate or to maintain the 
watchman, but that the right to nominate, recognised by 
Regulation XX of 1817, and'also /he " general \>bligation ” to 
nominate and maintain, asserted by Mr. Hobhouse, are real, and 
derive their existence partly from the original position of the 
landholders as officers of police, and partly from their respon- 
sibility as collectors of revenue. 

For, as Mr. McNeile hastremark^d, the village communities 
lost their municipal character from the time that the zamindars 
entered on their fiscaUand criminat duties ; this being the case, 
we may safely assume that the obligations to nominate and 
feuperinteitd ike watchman were transferred to the zamiudar as 
poiiee-oflicer. And it appears to us that the existence of this 
obligation was recognised in the Decerfnial and Permanent 
Settlements, under which the^service-Iands (to quote again the 
judgment of the PriVy^ CouhdOi oired in the 11th paget of/h^. 
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report) . “ Were to be ipclfided in the malguzari lands for the 
** purpose of securing the assessment^ because^ in the event of a 
'^sale upoii default of paymerit of the assessment^ it would be 
" important that they should be transferred to the purchasers under 
" the Government, with whom the appointment of the person^ 
" whose duty would in part be to attend to public interests, would 
"rest/^ 

In short, the zamindar was held responsible for collecting the 
whole rent of the malguzari and service-lands ; the rent of the 
service-lands being, as Mr. McNeile has said, the service ; and for 
rendering to the Government a certain portion of the money-rent 
and the entirety of the service-rent ; the two together being 
in fact the revenue. • 

This responsibility however ancient and reasonable, it has 
never been possible to enforce by legal means, no penalty having 
been affixed to its neglect. 

Whichever view be the correct one, no practical difficulty 
appears likely to arise ; since it is abundantly clear that the 
zamindars have in no case the right to derive any profit from 
the lands. They cannot therefore complain of being relieved 
of a barren duty and responsibility, should the public interest 
require it. 

The remaining deductions drawn by Mr. McNeile are 
expressed in the following paragraph. (No. 47 of the report.) 

The second deduction which may be drawn from the conclu- 
" sions already arrived at, is that the State has long saddled 
itself with an expense in the Western Districts with which, in 
language of the preamble to Regulation XIII, 1813, it is 
jubt and expedient that the communities for whose benefit and 
protection an establishmenii of watchmen is maintained should 
be charged, — an expense which has long been actually borne by 
the inhabitants of the Eastern districts. The third is that 
measjires may therefore be equitably taken^to establish a village 
“ watch, on any principle that may bo thought advisable, in the 
** Western districts, at the expense of the people at large, indepen- 
^^dently of any course that may be adopted for the treatment of 
“ the chakeran lands and tl^eir occupants. The fourth deduction 
is that the course to be adopted in respect to the chakeran lands 
is a matter of private agreement between the Government and 
the landholders, neither the occupants nor the village residents 
** having any voice in the matter.” , • • 

If our view be correct, these deductions must be modified 
precisely in so far d!s the original contribution of land by the 
villagers now forms the maintenance of the watchmen. If it 
be proposed to assess the villagers* thejr^tvill be entitled ta point 
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t# the service-laud and say, we h^ve already set ap^ a portion 
of our holdings ; but for this, our tenures held formerly, it is 
true, by a less secure title than' at present, but still held and 
enjoyed by us, would have been at this time more valuable ; 
in assessing us therefore, the value of our own contributions 
should be credited. 

We believe there would be no difficulty in carrying this out 
in practice. , The service-land might be assessed at the average 
rates of the village,, and settled with^the zamindar on the usual 
terms ; the tenant-r^ht to hold in perpetuity at the same rates 
might be sold by auction, and the proceeds be credited to the vil- 
lage, the interest being applied in diminution of the assessment. 

Thu^ the Government revenue would be secured, and the 
villa^rs would receive. the fair value of their ancient contribu- 
tions. 

Where the service-lands are no longer distinguishable, we do 
not see how Government can recover revenue oh their account, 
or the villagers obtain a diminution of the assessment ; since Go- 
vernment never took charge of these lands, and if the villagers 
have allowed their ancient contribution to be made away with, they 
must clearly contribute again. Where, however, the service- 
land is indistinguishable, but the landholder admittedly pays 
the watchman in consideration of having appropriated it, he 
ought evidently to pay the sum towards the assessment in 
perpetuity, subject to any claim that Government might be 
able to establish on account of the revenue of the appropriated 
land. 

Having completed his valuable resumS of the history of the 
institution, and drawn from it the conclusions already discussed, 
the author proceeds to point out in the most forcible manner 
the absurdity of the course pursued by successrve Governments 
in maintaing the responsibility bf the landholders •in matters of 
police, but at the same time divesting them of the^authority 
which could alone render that responsibility legitimate. 

He writes — There are but two ways of dealing with this 
impenwrn in imperio ; the ^ne is to subvert it ; the other is to 
recognise, confirm, and worh throng^ it.” 

He then discusses, as if labouring under some kind of com- 
pulsion, the' possibility of retrogijliaing by the space of fifty 
years, and again placing the agents of the landholder at the 
head of thb village p(4ie6. ^ But he avows with the utmost 
confidence his own belief, that the only course which can be 
l^itimately adopted by a strong, land an enlightened Govern- 
ment is to sever at once all oj^nnexion between the landholders 
and the police. And we caunbt imagine that any cwdid leader 
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of the Report before us^caA for an instant hesitate between the 
alternatives described » 

But there will be difference of opinion as to the measures 
which ought to be put in force for the organisation of the 
village police^ and for the collection of funds for their support, 

' The author^s scheme is briefly this : to abolish in toto the 
existing village watch.; to appoint Chaukidars^ not to villa^s^ 
but to circles or beats including their own and other villages^ 
all of which must be visited during the twenty- four hours; to cpp- 
trol them through Sirdars on higher pay^ wh^ should be stationed 
at a convenient point for receiving the reports of the police- 
men; and thus by a partial sacrifice^ of local knowledge, to 
secure a maximum of independence. Their pay will of •course, 
in accordance with the principles already advanced, be defrayed 
by the communities protected. 

We must here remark that the position of the policeman 
will be essentially altered. He will no longer be held respon- 
sible for the impossible duty of ‘guarding from sunset to sunrise 
a village of half a mile in circumference, or (as in many 
places at present) three, villages a' quarter of a mile apart. 
He will not be bound, according to the time-honoured stereo- 
gram of a robbery case in Bengal, to appear on the scene at 
the precise moment of the offence, and arrest two or three 
lusty robbers single-handed. He will not be always at hand, 
to guide to the next village - the Assistant Superintendent 
of Police belated on his return from some enquiry, and to 
point out the yawning wells which threaten to swallow up 
man and horse together. He will not be available to watch 
the Magistrate's encampment at night ; noriwill he in time of 
harvest sleep with one eye open at the village threshing floor. 
But it may be hoped that with more to gain and more to lose, 
he will do his^duty without first taking orders from the land- 
holders ; that ho will not await the concremation of the corpse 
before giving notice of a murder ; that he will report an intended 
riot in time to prevent it, and not merely on the 'defeat of the 
party which he himself espouses; that giving a, fair day's 
work for a fair day's wages^ he wil|pbave no leisure for intsigu- 
ing with robbers and cattle-stealers. * 

But we do not think that in changing.so radically the duties 
of the village watchman, his present name should be retained, 
A chaukidar is “ the keeper of a post,"^i#hich the new official 
will not be,# With reference to bis duties, we should prefer 
to call him in English patrol, " and in Urdu " gashti. " 
This is the only Urdu word we know which fairly renders the 
Engflifijl^ ' patrol.' , • * * . 
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r-The headman might appropriate!;^ called JamaMar ; and 
as the old Thana JamaMar has given place to the modern 
^ Hid ' no confusion would arise^rom the use of the term. 

In any case it is to be hoped that the infliction of an English 
term may be avoided lest it degenerate ; as constable has 
become indifferently ^ kanbishtib ^ * ishtibil, ^ and * ibil. 

The assessment of the inhabitants according to their posi- 
tion in society and means of livelihood ” appears resonable ; 
nor do we know any agency by which it can be as well carried 
out as by the proposed panchayat. The proviso wholly exempt- 
ing all persons whe are unable to pay one anna per mensem, 
will relieve the poorest nnliabitants without unduly burdening 
the rest, and will greatly diminish the number of appeals. 

Th^ XXIVth Section of the Draft Act contains the author^s 
scheme for collecting the sums assessed. He proposes to levy 
the total amount less two per cent, from the landholder giving 
him authority to recover the sum from each inhabitant as an 
arrear of rent. The plan is no doubt convenieht, and highly 
economical; but the idea of making the landholders, against 
their • will, the gatherers of a new tax appears arbitrary and 
oppressive ; and we cannot suppose that the provision embody- 
ing it will ever become law. 

Still less defensible is the proposal to make arrears of payment 
on this account leviable by the process prescribed for the reali- 
zation of arrears of land ' revenue ; in other words, by the sale 
of the defaulting proprietor's estate. To levy the tax from the 
landholder at all appears extremely inequitable as the debt is 
none of his. But to render a permanently -settled estate liable 
to summary sale* for the recovery of any sum other than that 
for the payment of which it is under the terms of the settle- 
ment hjrpotheeated, would be nothing less than a breach of 
public faith; * \ • 

It would probably be the best *^plan to entertain ai^ estab- 
lishment to collect the tax in some such manner as qhe 
following an Amin should be told off to a ^certain number 
of circles, and should give to the Sirdar, or as we would call 
him* Jama'dar of a circle, notice ^f his intention to be at 
the guard-house on a certkin day to receive payments. The 
patrols would give due notice io each village in the circle. 
After the day fixed for payment, the Amin might, with or 
without ftirther orderg from the Magistrate, proceed to levy 


♦ Possibly the first syllable has 'been dropped to avoid the mauvais 
compliment implied in a^ociatinflLtl|o constable with the Herod of the 
Prem^fiagar. . % ^ ^ 
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the arrears with cojsts hy distress and sala of the moveable 
property of each defaulting resident. The scale of costs should 
be fixed sufficiently high to defray the expense of the collection 
of the arrears^ at the same time to operate as a penalty 
on defaulters. It might advantageously be left in the discre- 
tion of the Magistrate to direct the levy of costs equal to, 
or doable, or treble the arrear, as the recusancy of the inhabi- 
tants of the circte should require. 

We would, however, by tlie grant of a liberal commission en- 
courage landholders and other influential inhabitants to raise the 
sum leviable in their villages by private arrangement, and pay 
them into the District or Sub-divisioualTreasuiy ; and we are of 
opinion that the inhabitants would freely avail themselves'of this 
permission, if only for the sake of averting tlie Amines visit to 
their village. 

Appended to the General Reports are Special Reports on those 
districts, in which the existing village watch presents features of 
peculiar a clmracter ; but it is not necessary to dwell on these, as 
the local diflerences offer no obstacle to the introduction of 
the system advocated by Mr. McNeile. 

In conclusion we must congratulate Government on the very 
valuable body of evidence collected, and on the logical and lucid 
manner in which that evidence is arranged ; nor can we omit to 
notice the classical English in which the report is framed. 

Whether the precise plan recommended by Mr. McNeile be 
adopted or not, we trust that the liberal, independent, and states- 
man-like principle of action which he has laid down may be 
made the basis of legislation ; and that ere the departure of Sir 
Cecil Beadon we may see inaugurated a measure worthy of the 
Government which has alreg-dy, by the abolition of the verna- 
cular record, initiated a policy which will gradually but surely 
purify the cwil, as it has already purified the criminal, tribu- 
nals of Bengal. * • 
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Tie Claims of tie Poor. An Address delivered before tie 
Ooterparrah HitoJcorry Siovay the 29 Aprily 1860. By Koylas 
Chunder Bose. Calcutta^ Stanhope Press. 

T he author of this address is, if we mistake not, the able 
. and indefatigable secretary of the Bethune Society. To 
see him come forward in the noblest of all causes, — the cause 
of the poor, — is calculated to make those hope, who had begun 
to despair of the effect of education upon the natives of this 
great country, — for it is a striking proof of one, at least, of 
the tendencies which that education produces on the gentle 
nature of the Hindoo who may submit himself to its 
influence. 

The occasion of its delivery appears to have been most appro- 
priate. The Hitokorry Shova, — ^it may be new to some of our 
readers to learn, — is an institution founded at Ooterparrah, one 
of the suburbs of our metropolis, in 1863, the object of its 
founders being to educate the poor, to help the needy, to 
clothe the n^^ed, to give medicines to the sick, to 
support poor widows and orphans. A nobler object, more 
in keeping with the true tenets of the Christiap religion, has 
seldom instigated the establishment of any institution, and 
the last report of it shows that those who saw the etil they 
wished to reform, were prepared also to come forward manfully 
in its support. It is surely a gratifying feature in the his- 
tory^ of Anglo-India to find Hindoos not only recognising, 
but ‘acting upon, the greaf principle of institutions for great 
and benevolent purposes, not dependei|lrupoii any State grant, or 
the patronage of an illustrious name, but relying solely on their 
own energies and public spirit. It is surely a consoling fact, 
to see Hindoos banding themselves together for this sacred 
purpose, — not with the view of paradipg theil'*' charity in 
tibe sight of men, but of giving^ unostentatiously, that gener- 
ous aid and beneficent assisiaxKje, of which their countrymen 
4 . 
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most stand in need. The address^ wliicli forms the heading 
of these remarks^ *wfts ^delivered by Bab<)f> Koylas Chunder 
Bose on the 29th April lust^ ^^e occasion of the anniversary of 
the Siova, It would appear to have been the object of the 
speaker to place before his audience the great benefits accom- 
plished by the institution, even during the short term of 
its existence, as well as the greater benefits which it would be 
capable of accomplishing, if it were supported by themil- 
lionnaires amongst his countrymen. The blessings of educa- 
tion, more especially of *the education of the poor, are most 
emphatically dwelt upon. To the existing popular igno- 
irance he attributes the existing popular degradation. The 
ryot is a slave, because he is ignorant of the means by which 
the fetters that bind him down are forged. He calls upon the 
''Zemindars to set the example in removing a state of *things, 
which really tends more to their disadvantage than to that of 
any other class. He points out that a system, which would 
enable the peasant to discriminate between right and wrong, 
must in the end be advantageous to the employer. To the 
employing class, to aid by their subscription and example, he 
emphatically appeals. 

We have ourselves read the lecture with the greatest pleasure. 
It is admirable in style, and excellent in its moral tone. 
Baboo Koylas has set an example which, we believe, his country- 
men will imitate, and has made an appeal to which, we fervently 
hope, they may respond. The events of the late famine have 
shown that on occasions of real necessity, no class press more 
strongly forward in charity than those natives of Bengal, to 
whom, to use the words of the lecturer, education has shown « 
how to discriminate between good ancf bad, between right 
and wrong. ^ The concluding words of •the address will givg 
a specimen g( the spirit which animates the whole : — 

I shall touch upon another point before I conclude. Prom 
the* able-bodied poor and the able-bodied destitute, the mind 
naturally turns to those whom God intended for the highest 
purposes of life, but whom the accident of misfortune has 
“ cast upon society as an encumbrance. The sick, the deorepid, 
the deaf, the dumb, find th^, blind are objects of tender 
solicitude. Already striken down by the hand of Providence, 
their poverty intensifies ^their suffering and turns life into a 
burden. To them relief is due not only on the pjinciple which 
governs the distribution of pi^blic •relief funds ^ among the 
ablei-bodied destitute, but on a higher principle, viz,, that of 
giving them with an unstinted hand, with a view that their 
position may be made^as conffortable as it is possible for one 
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" man in the faU possession of his active powers and organs 
'' <;o make for ancKiher who is destifute of them. Charity in 
their case cannot be reduced to Regulation limits. ' To whom 
'' 'much is given, of him mucli shall be required.' But what 
" are the arrangements in our country for helping these pitiful 
" objects ? Tliey are, like all mendicants, left to casual charity. 
" They besiege our doors, they pitifully cry in our public streets 
" and thoroughfares, and we send them away sometimes with 
" a small coin, sometimes with a threat to call the police upon 
" them for unlicensed begging. Gdd help us from licensed 
" beggars I If the necessity for an organised charity is more 
" needed in one case than in another, it is in the case of the du-^ 
" abled destitute whom I hate introduced to your notice. Their 
f' immbSr cannot be large, though I have not the requisite data 
" upod which to calculate the proportion they bear to the able- 
" bodied of our country. But be their numbers what they may, 
" the founding of hospi^ls and asylums where they may be 
" cared for, is pointed to as a duty which should take precedence 
" before all works of charity. Our millionnaires and billionnaires, 
" Rajahs and Maharajahs, Ranees and Maharanees have spent 
" a great part of their wealth in temple endowments, in ghats 
" and sanctuaries. But can we call to mind a single instance 
"of ail endowment for the relief of the disabled destitute? I 
" for my part am not aware of any, and shall be glad if some 
" one of my audience here will either rectify or ratify my 
" impressions on the subject. But I do fervently hope that the 
" Hitokorry Shova is already acting upon the principle, which 
" I have liiuted at for the consideration of those who may act 
" independently of you, and who may now or hereafter seek 
" objects upon which to bestow their charity. 

^ I have thus, Sii^ most imperfectly, though suicerely, endea- 
" voured to say a few words in ];)chalf of the Hitokorry Shova. 
" If my ability had been equal to j:ny wishes, J would more 
" worthily have perfolmed the duty which your kind confidence 
“ entrusted to me. But my prayer is, tliat every one connected 
" with this Association will do his duty in the respective sphere 
" he is called upon to occupy. Great is his responsibility, and 
'• in proportion to its greafcnjls he will meet with his reward. 
" Th(?re are dangers and difficulties with which good works 
" are always beset; butHhey vanislf like breath on the polished 
" mirror when confronted by virtue, fortitude, and endurance. 

" Let nsj then# be up and doing, 

** With a heart for any Me#; 

^ “ Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Le^ to labour aui^to wait. ** 
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A Qenerdl List^ being a Compendium of Natiife Implements and 
Industnal Articles , Agrtcuttural Produce, and Manufactured Oooas, 
anent the Paris Universal Exhibition for 1867. By Raja Kali- 
Krishiia Bahadur,^ Calcutta^ Stanhope Press^ ]866. 

To the students of the Bengalee language this would always 
be a most useful hand-book. Issued as it has bei^n twelve 
months before the great Paris Exhibition, we may regard 
it as a timely publication, forming a link between the 
actual exhibitor and tho$e whose craft and handiwork he 
displays. We congratulate Raja Kali-Krishna alike on bis 
design, and on the completeness with which he has carried 
it out. We sincerely hope the EfigHsh portion of it will be 
translated into French. This is the more desirable® as 4he 
inspection of the . list of articles, some of them very carious, 
stimulates* the wish to see the articles themselves. 

The Raja’s object in preparing this list we give in his 
own words: — ^ 

This list of Articles of Art and Agriculture, produced 
in the Nuddea Division, was prepared at the request of the 
" Divisional Committee for the purposes of the Paris Universal 
Exhibition to be held in 1867, and is published for the use 
of exhibitors and those who take an interest in the antiquities 
of India, and the manners and customs of its inhabitants. 
An Appendix arranged alphabetically has been subjoined. 

“ In preparing the list I have kept in view the two 
objects of the Exhibition pointed out in the Committee’s 
Circular; viis:., first — by exhibiting samples of raw produce 
or of manufactured articles of superior quality or workman- 
ship to attract foreign purchasers into the Indian market, 
and thus extend the tra^e and commerce of the country; 
secondly — by*showing the natives of Europe the rude stage ' 
at which ^*ertain arts aftd •manufactures have arrived in 
the country to induce importations of superior and cheaper 
articles, and thus promote the welfare of our fellow-country- 
men. If this list prove of any use to intending^-exhibitors 
^'or capitalists, I shall feel amply recompensed for my labours.” 

We are confident that these objects will be attained, and 
that the Raja will be almply reeJompensed for bis labours.’^ 

-9 I 

The Company and the Crown. By the Hon’ble T. J. Hovell 
Thurlow. William Blackwood and . Son. Edinburgh and 
London, *1866. 

Although! the author in Iris preface informs us that '^the 
title chosen tells its story fcg itself,? it haa. been found necessary. 
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vje observe, advertise this boo^ by ; a different name. 
Yet he who is led thereby to expect *to* find in the present 
volume any elaborate expositicm or comparison of The two 
methods of governing India/^ will be grievously disappointed. 
The fact is that both titles are simply misnomers, and the 
difficulty ^ of suggesting one more appropriate can scarcely 
justify their adoption. The book is no more than a very 
imperfect sketch of the present machinery of Indian govern- 
ment, interspersed with personal notjccs of some of the leading 
public characters,' with whom the author became acquainted 
while serving Lord .Elgin in the capacity of Private Secretary 
in this country. Though ^grossly inaccurate in many details, 
we arc nevertheless of opinion that the work may prove 
useful in England in helping to dispel that cloud of ignorance 
which envelopes all that relates to India. And therefore while 
warning the English public not to trust too blindly to an 
imperfect and inaccurjfte guide, we still think there is much 
valuable information to be derived from this volume regarding 
the manner in which the government of this vast empire is 
conducted. 

In his sketches of living statesmen, Mr. Thurlow is, if possi- 
ble, even less happy, A Private Secretary, over and above 
the power of patronage, which, according to our author, 
is entrusted to his hands, has peculiar facilities for observing 
and recording the individual characters and opinions of those 
with whom he is brought into communication. And of all 
others, therefore, a Private Secretary might be expected to 
pourtray with some sort of accuracy the leading public 
men of his day.^ But in the present instance Mr. Thurlow 
has utterly failed. His short residence in India has not sufficed 
to make him befter acquainted with her statesmen than he 
evidently is with the course of Indian history. His portraits 
in fact will at oi\pe be rejected l^y the public as libels and 
caricatures ; and even those of whom he has .spoken most 
favourably will hesitate before they thank him for having done 
so. The sketches are drawn by an inexperienced hand, and we 
are reluctantly forced to tl^g conclusion that the author, bent 
on making , a noise in the world, * has sacrificed the interests 
of truth to the excitement of ^ rhetorical clap-trap. As an 
instance of Mr. Thurlow^s style, we shall quote his open- 
ing remarks ^ on 'the Lieutenant Government of Bengal, 
subordinate to the 6^overnor-General in the Home Depart- 
ment,*^ It will be seen that jx6 attempt is mafTe^to conceal 
the author's opinion as to the evil of the comparative 
independence enjoyed*by th5 Bengal Government ; but it is 
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more to anderstand in what respects he* troold wish to 

see its power and respcmsibility curtailed. Tfie Bengal Govern- 
ment has. undoubtedly commuted mistakes, but the greatest 
of these, the Bhootan Mission, was approved and sanctioned 
by Lord Elgin liimself. And -if, as the author would seem 
to admit, it is only when that Government has over-stepped 
the legitimate functions of its proper province, and sought 
to embroil itself in frontier disputes, that its operations have 
lacked the success which has certainly till lately attended its 
internal administration, it* is obvious that the checks already 
in existence arc sufficient, and no necessity exists for imposing 
fresh shackles on the freedom ^f , its action. “ To Lord 
Dalhousie’s annexations and protracted absence from Qaloutta 
“ was owing the establishment of a separate Bengal Gpvcm- 
“-ment ; his object being to provide for the administration of 
“ the Lower Provinces, without reference to himself, that he 
"might devote his energies to perfecting the non-regulation 
“ system in the Punjab and other recent acquisitions. The 
" result was that an excessive measure of responsibility and 
" power was dealt out to Bengal, and it has been said 
" tiiat Lord Dalhousie himself regretted, lately, the extent of 
"independence granted. In the framing of the Bengal 
" Statutes, however, a careful clause had been inserted, by 
" which the Governor-General should have the power at any 
" time of re-delining the position of that Government and 
" reassuming patronage as experience might dictate. Now 
" patronage is power, and from the moment that Bengal 
" Squired control over all the members of her Civil Service, 

" the Governor-General became throughout those provinces 
" an institution to which men no longer looked for honours 
" and promotien. Although Lord DalhSusie and his sue- » 
" cessors fully felt the mischief of this system, it has happened 
“that circumstances have hitherto prevented any practical 
" advantage being taken of the saving Clause above referred 
"to. Lord Dalhousie doubtless did not like tfo soon to 
" cancel or revise a measure of his own. Lord Canning cared, 
“ personally, little for dispensing . patronage, and without 
" previous experience in Gkyvemmeflt, it took a Governor-Generd 
" some time before he awoke to the consciousness that his 
" customs’ duties were collected by anotHer, and that even his 
"'Gazette’ was printed in a Bengal Office, ovei; which he 
" exercised no direct control. Then ca!tne years of struggling 
" for bare'texistenqp, when«Lord Canning’s hands were full, 
“ and then a time when men were willing, to be satisfied with 
“ life and peace at almost any p^ice j (Old shortly after came 
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" Lord Elgin Wit>h jumours of a chan^ of seat of Government, 
'^Vhich embarrassed him still more 3iari other causes had his 

predecessors, ” So the evil is Jbut skin-deep after -all. Lord 
Elgin and his Private Secretary forsooth could illbrook that 

honours and promotion should be looked for elsewhere than 
at their hands. « 

A Hand-book of Sanscrit Literature. By George Small, m.a. 

London : Williams and Norgate. # 

The competition for the Civil Service of India bids fair to 
prodime a literature‘s of \ts Qwn. A clever writer has described 
the literary apparatus of rT coach who undertakes to prepare 
pupils for the ordinary examination at Cambridge, as consist- 
ing of ^^all human knowledge reduced, like poi’table soup, 
to a small compass. The same necessity for passing an 
examination with the least possible amount of exertion on the 
part of the examiner, would seem to have produced this little 
work. As the author, in his preface, carefully disclaims all 
originality, it is best to consider the book simply as what it 
professes to be, a competition not a composition and we 
think that most people will agree that the author has made a 
yery creditable use of his materials. That the materials for a 
Hand-book of Sanscrit lii^erature are not numerous, will be 
evident to any one Avho looks through the list of authorities 
which Mr. Small has given in his preface. Further on, he lets 
fall hints which show that he does not consider himself in a 
position to give a satisfactory account of the earlier literature of 
India. But no exception can be taken to his summary of the 
results at present afrived at. 

The work is divided into three parts, the first being devoted 
to a review of the Religious Literature of the ^Hindus: the 
second treating of Philosophical Literature ; and the third of 
Poetical Miscclianeoul Literature. Subjoined are two appeftdices, 
one on Hindu Mythology, and one on castes and ' religious sects. 
Mr. Small follows Max Muller in dividing the Vedic age into 
four periods ; his account of the contents of the Vedas, as far as 
they ^re known to Europeajfe, is clekr and concise. The mean- 
ing of the Sanscrit words is explained, and the Sanscrit original 
given in brackets. t * 

Mr. SmalPs account of the Philosophical Literature seems 
to us the be^t'part of his book. In this he professes himself 
to be indebted to Ward on the Hindus, ^id Dr.JBallantyne. 
lie does not mention the (in *our opinion) innniteiy more 
readable essay of Dr. Mullens, on th<^ same subject. But wc 
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are glad to bear wit3;^e^^ ttat on comparing *SmalPs aocoivit 
of the three principal systems with that of Dr. Ballantyne, 
we find that some order at dhy rate has been educed out of 
chaos. Whether Mr. SmalFs clearness is calculated to mislead 
or not, we feel ourselves scarcely competent to decide; Dr. 
Ballantyne, we feel quite sure, would never mislead us, for we 
cannot understand him. But this may arise partly from 
Dr. Ballantyne^s having been compelled by the circumstances 
under which his treatise was written, to take a polemical atti- 
tude with respect to Hindu Philosophy. In his refutation of 
those " obscure doctors he seems to have caught a slight afflatus 
of the true Brahminical spirit, tie is evidently not inclined 
to be left behind in the race for the prize of utter unintelligibi- 
lity. This makes his work far less valuable to the English 
-student, (whose previous knowledge of the subject matter 
cannot be presumed to be extensive), than the known condition 
of the autlior would have led us to expect. 

When Mr. Small comes to the great epic poems of India, 
he evidently feels that he is treading on firmer ground* though 
he never loses sight of his great guide Max Muller. In common 
with the majority of Sanscrit scholars he considers the Rama- 
yana as older than the Mahabharata, which some have never- 
theless held to contain pictures of an older state of society. 
But more light will, no doubt, ^ere long, be thrown on this 
subject by students of Indian antiquities both here and in Europe. 
Mr. Small has given a brief resume of the subjects of the 
principal Sanscrit poems, and an account of some of the transla- 
tions and editions of them which have appeared in England 
and India, This, as well as the appendix# on Hindu castes 
and sects, is np doubt calculated to be of ^great service to the ^ 
class for whom the book is ^professedly written. * 

Mr. Smalf4l outline of Hiii,du Mythology is marred by unintelli- 
' gible reference to classical deities. The goed sense, which has 
prevented him from digressing into historical parallels throughout 
the rest of his work, seems to have deserted hin^ here. For 
instance, we are told that Durga combines the characteristics 
of Minerva, Pallas, and iTuno, #Ar^ we to understand by 
Minerva the Latian* goddess of mefnory, or consider the name 
simply as a synonyme for Palias? Beside^ it is hard to find in 
Durga much resemblance to any of the three, except perhaps 
Pallas. It would have been better if ,Mr. Small ^ had ^ given 
some of Max Miilleris more probable speculationi in the 
field of Comparative Mythology. But the time for any exhaus- 
tive treatise on the subject has not jet arrived, though no doubt, 
th^nkfi to the industry of^Germah^scholars, it is not far distant. 
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Nforeover, it seeftiis^to us to be desirabjie for the general reading 
public who have not to go in for examinatfons, and are occasionally 
in want of information of tRese topics, that it ‘should be 
arranged in the form of a Dictionary, on. the plan of Dr. 
Smithes Dictionary of Greek and Roman Aiitiquities. It may 
be very useful for examination purposes to get up in a week 
a hook like Mr. SttialVs, (which by the way is not provided 
with an index,) but the general reader, as well as the student, 
usually prefers the knowledge in a Iqss condensed form ; and an 
article in a Dictionary supplies the wants of both classes after 
a fashion which the meagre abstract is wholly incapable of 
attaining. Besides, even-th^spirant to the Indian Civil Service, 
who makes nothing of acquiring a science before breakfast, is not 
abova devoting a few minutes to selected articles in Wilson^s 
Gloss’^ry and Thornton^s Gazetteer. On the whole, as the learned 
Vice Chancellor of the University of Calcutta has shown that the 
principle of cramming has a great future before it, and as the 
fatted turkey is destined to take the place of the soaring eagle as the 
stereotyped poetic expression for the man of transcendent intellect, 
we may congratulate Mr. Small on having contributed a very 
promising homoeopathic stimulus to the cause of enlightenment 
and progress. 


The History of India during the Hindu and Mahomedan Periods ^ * 
by the lion. Mountstuart Elphinstone with Notes and Additions. 
By E. B, Cowell, m.a.. Late Principal of the Hindu 
College, Calcutta. London, John Murray. 

Mr. ELPHiNSToijtE^s History of India is, as far as we know, 
the only English work that giv§s a detailed account of the 
fortunes of the countiy during the Hindu and Mahometan 
periods. This, joined with the fact that it is used as ,a text • 
book by the University of Calcutta, has probably induced 
Mr. Cowell to publish it with notes and additions. Indeed, 
the editor seems to have had in view native rather -than 
European readers. For .although, 4.as he observes, there are 
few authentic facts in adcient Hindu history, and most of 
these are clearly state(j' by Mr. Elphinstone, still a picture of 
ancient Hindu life and manners, materials for which the old 
epics would supply, is ipr Englishmen, at any rate, a desidera- 
tum. But Mr. Cowell seems to ^have thought, no doubt 
wisely, that for native readers this would ' be of little* service. 
He has confined himself, with regard to the Hindu period, 
to giving some additidiid infoimation in appendices, prinpip^ly 
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on points on which the progress of the stu4j|iro# Sanscrit and 
Comparative Grammar*hal thrown a new light. • 

Mr. Elphinstone^s History t^as always seemed to us to be 
too unmethodical,, too like a concatination of note books, to be 
destined to be of lasting use. The best point of the book we 
consider to be his life-like description of the customs of the 
modern Hindoo, and of the' Mahratta nation, and their mode 
of fighting. This is, of course, to be attributed to his intimate 
acquaintance with that section of the inhabitants of India. 
To use the expressive worSs of Gibbon, " He saw tliem and 
we see them.^^ We should have thought that in his account 
of the Mahometan period, he has atochpd too much importance 
to mere dynastic revolutions, ana too little to the changes 
which have taken place in the manners and religion *of tlie 
mass of the people* This is, of course, the old way of wilting 
history, and the conception of a scientific study of history has 
even now, like all new ideas, to struggle with a good deal of 
opposition. But Mr. Cowell thinks that Mr. Elphinstone 
in his clear despatch-like narrative of the Mahometan period^^ 
has rivalled Mr. Grote, and that ho has shown his ability 
particularly in unravelling the endless details which render 
Asiatic History so confused and difficult. Indeed, the editor 
has appended in his notes some further details on these points 
which we should have thought unnecessary, and if it were not 
that the known familiarity of the editor with his subject 
renders such a suggestion almost presumptuous on our part, 
we should have conceived that he would have done better to 
confine himself to the correction of obvious mistakes in the 
text of Elphinstone^s Mahometan period) and not to have 
taken so much trouble about the endlesS genealogies " in 
which Orientals are so prone *to indulge. \ 

One of the principal defects in Mr. Elphinstone^ work is 
his ignorance of tlie true relation of the original Hindu tribes 
to tile other Indo-European nations find the aboriginal 
inhabitants of India. Indeed, Mr. Elphinstone disposes of the 
Indo-European theory of languages by asking " where could 
the central point have been from which a language could 
spread over India, Greece and ItSjy ) and yet leave Chaldsea, 
« Arabia, and Syria untouched.^" To this the editor replies : 
Of course, we cannot answer this question, in our utter ignor- 
ance of the causes or course of these ancient currents of 
migration. We have here the two great Streams of the 
« Semitic'and Aryap tribes, which Providence undoubtedly did 
keep distftict in the ancient world,. as indeed scorns symbolized 
by the very languages vvhiclj!*the Oki and New Testaments 
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are writteil,«*^By what particular series of* events the distinc- 
^''tion was ori^ally produced and maintained, we ’ cannot 
determine; but we see plainly that Jewish, Chaldsean, and 
Arabian civilizations did in me main run their own career, 
just as much as those of ancient India, Greece, and Borne. 
Nor is it, perhaps, unreasonable to guess that the mountain 
^ chain of the Caucasus may have interposed a barrier to the 
southern advance of the Aryan tribes, just as it did to the 
Cimmerian fugitives of Herodotus ; and similarly the Tartar 
invaders of more modern times haVfe passed onward into Europe 
through Persia and Armenia, and generally left Palestine 
and Arabia untouched/' 3/V^ith regard to Mr. Elphinstone's 
other objection, that “ no^raere in Manu's code or the Vedas 
flo we find any allusion to a prior residence, or to a knowledge 
of inore than the name of any country out of India," the 
Editor remarks : Could not the same be said of the ancient 
Greeks, if we only substitute Homer and Hesiod for the Vedas 
and Manu ? " In this appendix it is clearly shown that 
there is an immense probability in favour of the twice born 
tribes being the conquerors, and the SAdras the conquered 
race. Indeed, as the editor remarks, the onus probandi lies with 
those who maintain a theory so utterly at variance with all 
general rules as that favoured by Elphinstone, The parallel 
case which he adduces from Grecian history in reality militates 
against him. But it is impossible to abridge Mr. CowelFs con- 
cise and to us convincing arguments. He has also stated some 
facts calculated to do away with a misapprehension very preva- 
lent among the natives of this country, that Sanscrit is the 
parent of the other Indo-European languages. It has been 
long ago demonstrated to be the elder sister. This is illustrated 
in the work before/* us by a few Latin words « which will be 
familiar to the educated natives pf this country. 

Mr. Cowell's account of the Vedas and the Vaidilc literature is 
a necessary supplerrftot to Mr. ^Jlphinstone's history, but the 
subject is of course not to be exhausted in a - brief appendix. 
Mr. Elphinstone considers that Manu's code was compiled about 
900 B.c, but the present editor thinks that the third century is 
near^ to the truth. The fSost interesting perhaps of all Mr. 
Cowell's additions is the abstract which he gives of the travels of 
Hiouen Thsang, whicl^ have been translated by M. Stanislas 
Julien. " Hiouen Thsang was an ardent student of Buddhist 
" philosophy in several* monasteries in China, until at last in 
the year 6^9, when twenty-six years of age, he conceived the 
" d^im of seeking in India the Solution of the various doubts 
which possessed hisL^ mind^^aud which none of the Chinese 
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sages could resolve/' It is easy to understamMidw important 
must be the travels ot ® rAan who visited India before Buddhi^ 
had been .supplanted by a Brahmanic revival. To use the 
editor^s words, ^^ they are our^only stepping-stone through a 
thousand years of fable.” It is amusing too to observe that the 
Buddhist traveller finds that the Brahman priests too are no match 
ill disputation for those of his own creed. Indeed, the secular .arm, 
appears not unfrequently to have been enlisted on the Buddhist 
side. 

Wc have been unable tb find any veiy important additions 
which have been made to Elphinstone^s Mahometan period. 
Most of the notes are either m^je corrections of the text, or 
notices of dynasties. For instant on the words Jeipill raja 
of Lahore” Mr. Cowell observes; (Page 821 note 22^ We 
learn from Albiruni that a dynasty of Hindu kings reighed in 
K&bul during the tenth century. A Brahman named Samand 
was one of the first. Some of his successors seem to have 
been Rajputs, and to have possessed Ldhdr as well as Kabul. 
Jaipal and his son Anangapdl were in all probability Rajput 
“ kings of Delhi, who had annexed Labor to their dominions 
after K^bul was seized by the Muhammadans.” Oriental 
scholars will observe with pleasure that the system of spelling 
adopted by Mr. Elphinstonc has been rendered considerably 
more uniform and intelligible. 

Mr. Cowell is especially shocked at the want of true his- 
torical sense ” displayed by the Hindoos ; and considers the 
Muhammadan historians not merely relatively but absolutely 
good. Indeed he remarks in a note at the beginning of Book VIII, 

'' The entire Hindu period of Elphinstone^s history corresponds 
only to this eighth book of the Muhammadan. So 

“ widely do th» two periods* differ from ea«Ji other in f^ll that , 
" constitutes historical value/' .This may be, but wc must con- 
fess Mr. Elpfiinstones’s Vtli*and Vlth books forcibly remind us 
of an expression of Gibbon^s ^t the end of Ms XLVIIIth chapter 
in which he reviews the reigns of no less than sixty Byzantine 
Emperors. Our immortal reason disdains the sixty phantoms 
" of kings, who have passed before our eyes, and faintly dwell 
in our remembrance,^* • * 

It is obvious from the quotations which we have made, that 
this edition of Elphinstoife contams fnothing which tends, 
materially to alter tlie character of the bogk. Indeed, the editor 
does not appear to have had any other object ’in view than to 
improve a' text boo|f, which he has found by experience to be 
admirably ^apted for the iAstruction of Hindoo students. In 
this he has no doubt succqpded.. We Qvifi only expiess a hope 
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that he may^'^'Scfine day show the world a picture of ancient 
Hindu life and manners^ — an underlakingf for which he is uni- 
versally allowed to be eminently ^alified. 


jReymnisceiices of a Bengal Civilian. By William Edwards E^q*, 

Judge of Her Majesty's High Court of Agra. London, 

^mith Elder and Co. 1866. 

Mn. Edwaros tells us in his preface, that throughout his 
career in India, he , has kept notes of all interesting events as 
they , occurred, with the j^rtiention of ultimately composing 
a jiarr^tive of his own time. We need only mention that Mr. 
Edws^rds arrived in this country during the Governor-General- 
ship 'of Lord Auckland, and was employed during the greater 
part of his career in the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces, 
to jshow that the history of British India has sustained a 
great loss by the destruction of his manuscripts in the mutiny 
of 1857. What remains consists of some notes of an overland 
journey to India in 1837, an account of his adventures during 
the Rebel lion, published in 1859, and some reflections on the 
Indian Rebellion, previously printed for private circulation. 
The rest of the narrative has been filled up from memory. 
The best proof of the interest which the previous work awakened 
is, that four editions of it were exhausted in the course of 
a year. M. Eorgues in his Revolte des Cipayes " has drawn 
largely from this touching narrative," and bears testimony 
in his most graceful manner to the "matter-of-fact reality 
" and sound practical sense" which characterize it. 

The reader will turn with interest to the ICXth Chapter, 
in which the autl^r states his own views a^ to the causes 
of the insurrection. He proceeds*’ first to deal i^j,ith the con- 
dition of the native army, which hhd for many reasons become 
disaffected. These *1ie enumerates as the weakening of the 
authority of the regimental officers ; stoppage Of higher rates 
of pay for service beyond the Sutlej when the Punjab was 
annexed; and the depriving^ the soldiers of certain privileges, 
such as having their letters franked, and making petitions on 
unstamped paper. Tim smouldering discontent burst into flame 
when the famous report of the greased cartridges was spread, — 
a fabrication Which Mr, Edwards considers as the immediate 
and most powerful cause of the revolt. Disagreeable as it 
seems to our pride, Mr. Edwards does net hesitajie to declare 
his belief that the mass’ of the population in the North- 
Western Provinces sy mpathkSed' Avitk the insurgents. This he 
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attributes principalW to ^he fact that a feejjdrg^ ^ nationalij^ 
had sprung up in India, wbicli centred in the king of Belhi, 
whom we ’had treated with*^uch impolitic kindness. That 
the gravity of the. crisis was not at once perceived, was due to 
the fact that the officers who constituted the Government, 
having resided at Calcutta for the last ten or fifteen years, wero 
utterly ignorant of the feelings of natives in the interior of ’the 
country. 

Another cause, which m^ide the North-Western Provinces a 
focus of disaifection, was the Revenue system introduced 
within the last thirty years. Though thia is by many looked 
upon as an unmixed good, it has,S^i ^he opinion of the author, 
completely alienated from us the minds of the people^ The 
eflects of it have been the destruction of the ancient proprietary 
body, and the impoverishment of the tenants themselvesr^ On 
this subject we cannot help quoting Mr. Edwards’s remarks, 
which coincide with the views pretty uniformly maintained by 
the press of this country. We have acted upon the principle, 
in our revenue administration, that there is a necessary anta- 
gonism between landlord and tenant in India, and that to save 
" the latter from destruction, it is necessary to interfere to limit 
land the lord’s demands, and to make the one entirely indepen- 
dent of the other. This has always appeared to me an 
erroneous course to adopt. The dealer in land everywhere 
is very much in the position of every other dealer in any other 
commodity, and it is his advantage to deal well and fairly by 
his customers ; and for Government to interfere between the 
two is to put 111 a position of antagonism two parties naturally 
dependent on each other. But in India tj^iis bond of union 
was formerly strengtheneji by the existence of very ancient 
rules and records, that prescribed well-kn'Swn rates in ordi- ' 
nary timegj, and effectuar relief in seasons of difficulty. ’’ 
Mr.^ Edwards thinks that the spread o^ education and the 
progress of material improvements will only tend to unite the 
natives of India, Hindu and Mahometans alike, in a feeling of 
hostility to the conquering race. This is the comfortless pic- 
ture which he draws . the ^probable future of ^dia. 

“ The stability of our empire caa only be secured by the 
" preseuccj in imposing st^ngth, in salient positions, of an 
" army, differing from the nations of Indil in language, country, 

" customs, and associations." But he • consid^ .that great 
benefits majr be derived froia enlisting native soldiers for 
British and Colonial* Service.*, 

Those who differ with the author on many points will perceive 
from the extracts which Uavebmads^' that there are many 

• • . 4 * * 
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t])oughis in t^s^apter worthy of ^oqsi^eration ; more than 
it lias been our lot to meet with in longer and more preten- 
tious treatises. Mr. Edwards’s aeloont of his journey to Bombay 
through Egypt, undertaken to test the practicability of the 
route for mails and passengers, will no doubt, be thought by 
some, not the least interesting part of the booh. 








